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Ou  jieut  loug  temps,  chez  notre  espece, 

Feitner  la  porte  k  la  raison  ; 
Alais,  il^s  qu'elle  entre  avec  adresse, 

EUe  reste  dans  In  maison, 
Et  bieiitot  elle  en  est  maitresse. 
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T  I  M  O  N. 
BUT    NOT    OF    ATHENS. 


CHAPTER  I. 


It  were  greatly  to  be  desii'ed^  tliat  some  writer 
of  a  penetrating  and  powerful  mind,  would 
trace  the  influence  of  France  upon  western  Eu- 
rope, from  the  period  of  her  revolution  in  1789; 
that,  intent  only  upon  truth,  he  would  follow 
out  that  Revolution  from  the  first  declaration  of 
its  pure  and  noble  principles,  to  the  downfall 
of  the  Robespierrian  tyranny — then  onwards 
through  the  consulship,  which  ended  in  the  Im- 
perial dynasty — the  dynasty  of  that  extraordi- 
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nary  man,   whom  Byron  with  equal  subhmity 

and  truth  describes  as 

"  The  King  of  Kings,  and  yet  of  Slaves  the  Slave, 
Who  burst  the  chains  of  millions  to  renew 
The  very  fetters  which  his  ann  broke  through  ; 
And  crush'd  the  rights  of  Europe  and  his  own, 
To  flit  between  a  dungeon  and  a  throne  ;" 

marking  out  the  causes  which  led  to  the  reversal 
of  his  fortunes,  and  the  downfall  of  his  power, 
the  reestablishment  of  the  Bourbons  —  the 
abandonment  of  his  throne  by  Charles  X.,  which 
read  a  lesson  of  invaluable  truth  to  the  crowned 
heads  of  Europe,  that  la  force  n^est  plus  aux 
Rois, 

The  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  corrupt,  licentious, 
and  despotic  as  it  was,  was  full  of  instruction  to 
the  French  nation.  A  long  period  of  mis- 
government  always  ends  in  making  the  people 
reflective.  The  writings  of  Voltaire  could  not 
find  their  way  over  France,  without  producing  a 
powerful  effect.  The  stream  of  such  a  mind 
could  not  fail  to  fertilize  all  the  regions  of  in- 
tellect through  which  it  ran.  This  philosophic 
writer  was  every  way  qualified  to  trace  out  to 
his   gay   and  light-hearted   countrymen,  those 
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influences  wliicli  withered   tlie   strength  of  the 
nation,  and  dried  up  all  the  springs  of  its  pros- 
perity.      His   lively  and    attractive    style    pro- 
cured a  host  of  readers  of  every  class,  and  his 
writings  gradually  gave  a  new  and  determined 
direction  to  the  character  of  the  age.    Let  him 
touch  on  what  topic  he  may,  he  never  fails  to 
make  his  reader  think,  if  he  is  capable  of  thinking. 
His  irony  strikes  deep  ;  sterling  at  all  times, 
and  impressive,   he  carries  the  attention  unfa- 
tigued,   through   subjects   the   most    profound. 
Bangs,  priests,  government,  religion,  laws,  were 
all  made  to  undergo  that  severe  ordeal  to  which 
a  mind  like  his  could  summon  them.     He  let 
light  in  every  where — a  light  that  pierced  the 
darkest  recesses  ;  and  at  every  crevice,  corrup- 
tion was  made  visible.      He  was  one  of  those 
whom  Providence  gives  at  intervals  to  the  world 
to  strengthen  the  sway  of  human  intellect,  and 
to  regenerate  the  human  race. 

But  the  great  event  which  first  shook  the 
whole  framework  of  political  society  in  Europe, 
was  the  American  Revolution.  The  soldiery  of 
France  carried  back  with  them  the  love  of  liber- 
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ty,  generated  by  their  share  in  that  great  strug- 
gle, which  ended  in  the  declaration  of  American 
independence.  They  had  witnessed  the  mighty 
efforts  of  a  people  determined  to  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  their  oppressors — they  had  partaken  in 
those  efforts,  and  they  returned  home,  when 
their  work  was  done,  with  a  sacred  reverence 
for  les  droits  des  peuples ;  and  the  feelings 
which  had  been  inspired  in  the  bosom  of  the 
soldier,  were  transferred  imperceptibly  to  the 
heart  of  the  citizen :  the  bulk  of  the  nation  be- 
came gradually  weaned  from  their  blind  vene- 
ration for  kings  and  priests,  and  not  only  la 
hranche  ainee  des  Bourbons  felt  the  important 
change,  but  a  rattling  of  the  dry  bones  was 
heard  half  over  the  srlobe. 


&' 


The  diffusion  of  wealth  and  intelligence 
among  the  middle  ranks,  and  the  great  increase 
of  the  manufacturing  population,  are  causes 
which  not  only  tend  to  keep  ahve  the  spirit  of 
improvement,  but  contribute,  day  by  day,  to 
accelerate  its  progress.  Those  in  power  would 
most  willingly  keep  down  the  operation  of  these 
causes ;  but  the"  attempt  is  vain,  and  if  it  could 
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succeed,  would  be  followed  by  public  convul- 
sion, and  the  speedy  failure  of  that  revenue 
which  is  fed  by  the  increase  of  manufacturing 
industry  and  the  enlargement  of  science.  The 
activity  of  commerce,  and  the  prosperity  of  agri- 
culture, tend  to  put  the  productive  classes  more 
at  ease  in  their  circumstances.  More  leisure 
being  thus  given  for  general  inquiry,  knowledge 
increases,  and  with  it  that  feeling  of  self-respect 
which  is  the  element  of  moral  independence. 

The  confiscation  and  sale  of  the  estates  of  the 
emigrant  noblesse  and  clergy,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  revolution,  altered  the  condition  of  so- 
ciety greatly  for  the  better,  by  changing  the 
wretched  labourers  of  the  soil  into  independent 
proprietors.  The  influence  of  this  change  on 
the  manners,  opinions,  and  morals  of  the  bulk 
of  the  population,  shews  how  beneficial  to  a 
country  is  the  division  of  territorial  property,  as 
opposed  to  its  accumulation  in  the  eternal  hands 
of  those  hereditary  usurpers  of  the  soil  from 
whose  sovereignty  it  had  been  rescued. 

Clavering  had  been  occupied  the  greater  part 
of  the  morning  in  reading  Burke's  Reflections 
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on  the  French  Revolution;  and  the  above  was 
the  substance  of  what  passed  through  his  mind, 
as  he  paused  at  intervals,  to  note  with  a  pencil 
his  difference  of  opinion  in  the  margin,  as  was 
his  habit  with  every  work  he  read  that  was  of 
importance  enough  to  deserve  it.  This  practice, 
to  which  he  had  inured  himself  from  an  early 
age,  not  only  assisted  to  keep  his  mind  always 
in  action,  but  accustomed  him  to  think  for  him- 
self;  and  gave  him  such  a  quickness,  after  a 
time,  in  detecting  sophistry,  that  it  had  lost  its 
power  of  imposing  upon  him.  This  celebrated 
production  had  been  very  early  put  into  his 
hands  by  Mr.  Markland,  as  a  political  text- 
book. He  at  that  time  felt  himself  carried 
away,  as  thousands  had  been  before  him,  by  the 
resistless  torrent  of  its  eloquence.  The  rich- 
ness, the  energy,  the  magic  of  the  style  was 
such,  that  to  subject  the  reasoning  to  a  rigorous 
scrutiny  was  impossible.  But  Clavering  was 
then  only  seventeen :  eight  years  had  since 
passed  over  his  head.  During  this  interval  his 
mind  had  been  matured  into  manhood,  and  a 
great  change  had  come  over  his  mode  of  think- 
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ing.  His  sympathies  had  swerved  from  the  side 
of  power  to  the  side  of  the  people.  His  mind 
and  heart,  as  we  have  ah*eady  seen,  had  ex- 
panded under  the  intellectual  guidance  of  a 
most  excellent  mother,  whose  sentiments  he  al- 
ways consulted,  and  to  whose  judgment  he  had 
always  been  accustomed  to  appeal. 

He  no  longer  considered  the  atrocities  which 
marked  the  eaidy  period  of  the  Revolution  in 
France,  as  the  acts  of  demons  dehghting  in 
blood.  He  considered  the  cruelty  of  the  Pa- 
risian mob  as  growing  out  of  the  wrongs  they 
had  borne,  and  the  remorseless  despotism  with 
which  their  country  had  been  treated  for  ages 
by  their  kings,  by  the  noblesse,  and  j;ar  Its 
pretres.  Treated  as  brutes,  they  became  brutes. 
They  had  brooded  over  their  wrongs,  the  greater 
part  of  them,  dui'ing  a  life  of  long  and  bitter 
suffering;  and  on  finding  themselves  armed  with 
a  giant  strength,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the 
heat  of  their  revenge  should  cool  itself  in  the 
blood  of  their  oppressors. 

Young  Clavering  was  one  evening  discussing 
with  his  tutor  some  of  ]\Ir.  Burke's  political  te- 
nets, in  the  presence  of  Lady  Clavering. 
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"  The  great  object  of  all  law,"  said  the  Eeve- 
rend  Mr.  Markland,  in  reply  to  an  observation  of 
Edward's,  '^  is  to  control  the  aggressive  and  tur- 
bulent tendency  of  the  multitude.  The  ma- 
jority of  every  nation  are  ignorant,  and  have  no 
other  guide  than  their  passions.  As  to  popular 
freedom,  if  we  heard  less  of  the  rights,  and  more 
of  the  duties  of  the  people,  society  would  be 
infinitely  happier  than  it  is  at  present,  or,  from 
the  appearance  of  things,  is  ever  likely  to  be." 

"  We  owe  great  indulgence  to  the  prejudices 
of  the  great  bulk  of  mankind,"  said  Lady  Cla- 
ve ring  ;  '^if  their  rulers  fulfilled  tJieir  duties 
towards  the  people,  the  latter  would  talk  less  of 
their  rights ;  but  while  the  possessors  of  power 
use  it  for  evil  rather  than  for  good,  as  far  as  the 
mass  of  the  population  are  concerned,  the  least 
return  they  can  make  is,  not  to  be  severe  upon 
their  errors." 

"But  upon  those  from  whom  the  crimes 
proceed,  the  punishment  should  fall,"  rejoined 
Mr.  Markland. 

*'  The  truly  guilty  are  beyond  its  reach," 
replied  Lady  Clavering ;    "  for  looking  at  the 
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crimes  which  a  government  punishes  with  most 
severity,  they  would  be  found  to  proceed,  for 
the  most  part,  from  its  own  harsh  and  oppressive 
institutions." 

There  was  wherewithal  to  furnish  food  for  an 
hour's  meditation  in  this  remark  ;  the  Divine 
was  not  desirous  that  her  son  should  dwell  upon 
it,  and  proceeded  to  observe  that : — 

"  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  any- 
thing proceeding  from  imperfect  beings  should 
be  perfect.  The  frailty  of  man  was  visible,  and 
he  feared,  ever  would  be,  in  all  his  institutions." 

"  If  the  people,"  said  Edward  Clavering, 
"  had  nothing  more  to  find  fault  with  in  the 
institutions  of  their  government  than  what 
arose  from  the  frailties  inseparable  from  them, 
we  should  hear  very  little  complaining.  It  is 
the  deliberate  mischief  they  occasion,  and  the 
injury  they  inflict  upon  all  their  personal  and 
social  interests,  that  begets  hostihties.  The 
abuses  a  thousand  times  complained  of,  but  never 
redressed — the  corruptions,  which  those  who 
profit  by  them  perpetuate  in  the  teeth  of  all 
remonstrance — these  are  the  evils  which  goad 
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men  to  violence.  No  people  ever  yet  combined 
against  good  government;  they  never  act  but 
upon  the  defensive,  and  seldom,  even  then, 
until  after  centuries  of  oppression  and  suffering." 

*'  I  am  not  the  apologist  of  tyranny,"  said  Mr. 
Markland  ;  "  far  from  it.  I  am  of  opinion  with 
Mr.  Burke,  that  if  civil  society  was  made  for  the 
advantage  of  man,  all  the  advantages  for  which 
it  is  made  become  his  right.  But,  I  also  say, 
in  the  words  of  the  same  illustrious  writer,  that, 
as  to  the  share  of  power,  authority,  and  direc- 
tion which  each  individual  ought  to  have  in  the 
management  of  the  state,  that  I  must  deny  to  be 
among  the  direct  original  rights  of  man  in  civil 
society.  It  is  a  thing  to  be  settled  by  conven- 
tion. This  distinction  appears  to  me  to  meet 
the  question  on  its  true  ground." 

"I  am  sure,"  replied  Lady  Clavering,  with 
that  courtesy  of  manner  which  marked  her  re- 
spect for  the  person  from  whose  opinion  she  dif- 
fered ;  "I  am  sure,  Mr.  Markland,  your  good 
sense  must  admit  that,  as  the  representative  of 
a  great  trading  city,  and  deriving  all  his  poli- 
tical authority  from  the  choice  of  his  constituents. 
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Mr.  Burke  could  not  but  recognise  the  doctrine 
against  which  he  contends;  for  if  the  people  ifidi- 
vidually  neither  had,  nor  ought  to  have  any  share 
of  power,  authority,  or  direction  in  the  state,  how 
could  they  delegate  it?  and  how  could  he  receive 
it  at  their  hands,  as  a  trust  to  be  exercised  for 
their  benefit  ?  If  it  be  true,  that  the  people 
individually  have  no  right  to  any  share  of 
power  in  the  state — or,  which  is  the  same  thing, 
in  the  management  of  the  public  affairs — how 
came  those  individuals,  who  claim  to  rule  over 
them,  possessed  of  the  power  they  assume  ?  I 
confess  it  appears  to  me  that  Mr.  Burke's  doc- 
trine goes  to  invaUdate  the  legitimacy  of  all 
government ;  and  to  prove  that  all  authority,  by 
whomsoever  exercised,  is  no  better  than  usur- 
pation." 

"  You  will  observe.  Lady  Clavering,  that 
Mr.  Burke  says,  ^  it  is  a  thing  to  be  settled  by 
convention.' " 

"  True ;  but  of  whom,"  Edward  asked, 
**  is  that  convention  to  consist  ?  It  must  consist 
of  certain  individuals  chosen  from  the  people 
composing   the   nation,   and   can    consequently 
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possess  no  legitimate  power,  but  what  is  delegated 
to  them,  by  those  on  whose  behalf  it  is  exercised." 

The  conversation  might  have  continued  to 
much  greater  length,  but  INIr.  Markland  soon 
broke  away  from  the  subject,  into  other  topics. 

Lady  Clavering  had  not  only  read  much,  but 
she  had  thought  much.  Her  mind  had  been  early 
trained  to  the  investigation  of  first  principles  ; 
and  it  was  to  this  invaluable  habit  that  she  owed 
that  strength  and  clearness  of  judgment,  for  which 
she  was  remarkable.  It  was  the  saying  of  her 
father,  Lord  Glendarven,  that  truth  is  never  far 
below  the  surface.  The  remark  is  just.  The  most 
valuable  truths  in  politics,  as  in  morals,  are 
simple,  unentangled,  and  easily  understood. 
That  which  it  most  imports  us  to  know,  is  not 
difficult  to  learn.  It  is  wisely  so  ordained,  for 
were  it  otherwise,  the  business  of  Hfe  could  not 
go  on. 

Mr.  Markland  was  confirmed  in  his  opinion, 
that,  whatever  infiuence  he  flattered  himself  he 
had  gained  over  the  mind  of  Clavering,  was 
wholly  absorbed  by  an  influence  far  more  per- 
suasive.     Having  never   been    accustomed  to 
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analyse  his  opinions,  he  was  wholly  unprepared 
to  encounter  any  one  to  wliom  that  habit  was 
familiar.  lie  had  never  reckoned,  until  accus- 
tomed to  the  society  of  Lady  Claveriug,  upon 
finding  so  logical  a  reasoner  in  the  gentler  sex. 
He  was  accustomed  to  consider  women  as  formed 
to  please,  not  to  instruct — to  be  educated,  not 
to  educate.  That  high  task  he  held  to  be  the 
exclusive  province  of  men.  The  frame  of  their 
faculties,  and  their  acquaintance  with  human 
life,  pointed  them  out  as  ordained  by  nature  to 
be  the  dispensers  of  knowledge,  and  the 
teachers  of  truth.  But  brought  up  as  he  had 
been  in  the  midst  of  magisterial  dignities,  tliis 
was,  in  him,  a  pardonable  prejudice.  It  was  a 
weed  natural  to  the  soil. 

It  was  one  great  merit  of  Mr.  Markland, 
that  he  was  not  a  bigot.  He  had  been  earnestly 
entreated  by  Sir  Felix  to  take  every  opportunity 
of  correcting  his  son's  political  opinions ;  and  he 
did  so,  and  that  sincerely.  Still  the  remarks  of 
Lady  Clavering  had  not  been  without  their 
eflfect.  He  could  not  but  admit,  though  he  did 
it  reluctantly,  that  on  many  points  the  language 
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of  Mr.  Burke  was  equivocal ;  but  having  made 
this  concession  in  candour,  he  still  considered 
his  writings  on  the  French  Revolution  as  fur- 
nishing a  key  to  all  the  great  problems  in  politics 
and  legislation.  He  saw  clearly  that  Edward 
was  by  no  means  so  firm  in  his  political  faith  as 
formerly,  when  he  was  under  his  more  imme- 
diate tuition :  it  was  manifest  that  he  tried  the 
opinions  of  the  philosopher  of  Beaconsfield  by 
a  very  different  standard ;  and  he  could  not 
help  intimating  as  much. 

Clavering  was,  confessedly,  not  so  orthodox 
an  admirer  of  the  WTitings  of  Burke,  as  he 
once  was ;  and  in  this  he  was  not  singular.  The 
same  change  has  taken  place  in  many  other 
minds.  Up  to  the  date  of  his  speech  on  the 
army  estimates,  in  1790,  this  great  statesman 
was  held,  and  most  deservedly,  in  high  estima- 
tion, as  the  ardent  and  enlightened  advocate  of 
the  liberties  of  mankind.  He  was  among  the 
foremost  to  bring  into  view  the  vices  of  a  bad 
government,  and  to  denounce  all  legislative 
usurpations.  But  after  the  debate  on  the 
Quebec-bill,    in   which  the  then    situation    of 
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the  affairs  of  France  was  brouglit  prominently 
into  discussion,  lie  mus  never  the  same  man. 
His  persuasions  seemed  to  derive  themselves 
from  a  quite  different  source ;  they  brought 
him  into  relation  with  a  quite  opposite  party  : 
and  the  day-spring  of  "  the  rights  of  man," 
became,  in  his  prophecy,  the  forerunner  of  an 
appalling  darkness,  suited  only  to  the  shedding 
of  blood,  and  the  perpetration  of  crime. 

The  change  in  Clavering's  opinions  had  fol- 
lowed the  developement  of  his  faculties.  It 
was  not  uncommon  for  him  to  discover  in  the 
course  of  his  reading,  that  his  devotion  to  par- 
ticular institutions  had  been  based  upon  false 
principles — notions  which  he  had  adopted  im- 
plicitly upon  mere  authority,  he  had  many 
times  had  occasion  to  find  were  exactly  the  re- 
verse of  truth.  The  ftllowing  instance  will 
exempUfy  this.  He  had  frequently  blamed  the 
French  people  for  risking  the  convulsions 
and  bloodshed  that  must  follow  a  revolution, 
when  they  possessed  a  system  of  government 
capable  of  being  so  re-shaped  and  modified,  as 
to    secure   their  civil   and    social  rights, — that 
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with  the  means  before  them,  of  removing  any 
evils  inherent  in  their  laws,  and  living  under 
the  sway  of  a  mild  and  paternal  government, 
they  should  be  so  rash,  as  without  necessity  to 
encounter  all  the  horrors  of  anarchy,  and  all 
the  miseries  of  civil  war.  All  this  appeared  to 
him  the  height  of  political  guilt ;  and  the  re- 
marks of  his  tutor  had  assisted  to  fix  this  im- 
pression. The  opinion  itself  he  had  adopted 
from  Mr.  Burke,  and  had  marked  with  a  pencil 
the  passage  where  that  writer,  addressing  him- 
self to  those  whom  he  represents  as  having  thus 
acted,  says, — '^  You  had  the  elements  of  a  con- 
stitution very  nearly  as  good  as  could  be  mshed. 
In  your  old  States  you  possessed  that  variety  of 
parts  corresponding  with  the  various  descriptions 
of  wliich  your  community  was  happily  com- 
posed. You  had  all  that  combination,  and  all 
that  opposition  of  interests — you  had  that  ac- 
tion and  counteraction,  which,  in  the  natural, 
as  in  the  political  world,  from  the  reciprocal 
struggle  of  discordant  powers,  draws  out  the 
harmony  of  the  universe.  You  had  all  these 
advantages  in  your  ancient  States,  but  you  chose 
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to  act  as  if  you  had  never  been  moulded  into 
civil  society,  a.ad  had  everything  to  begin 
anew."  ^ 

Clavering  had  since  studied  the  history  of 
the  French  nation  in  all  its  instructive  and  inte- 
resting details;  he  had  not  carried  his  researches 
far,  before  he  found  that  the  statement  thus 
boldly  and  plausibly  put  forth,  was  wholly  un- 
warranted,— that  Mr.  Burke,  while  exhausting 
all  the  powers  of  his  eloquence  in  depicting  the 
sanguinary  scenes  that  were  exhibited,  kept  the 
enormities  which  produced  thcrn  carefully  in 
the  back-ground, — that,  with  an  affectation  of 
deep  feeHng  for  the  distresses  of  the  emigrant 
noblesse,  not  a  word  docs  he  say  about  their 
heartless  tyranny,  or  the  defeated  intrigues 
which  had  driven  them  to  fly  from  the  vengeance 
they  had  excited.  Of  the  profane  misapplica- 
tion of  the  wealth  of  the  clergy,  no  mention  is 
made  ;  while  all  tlie  sympathies  of  humanity 
are  appealed  to  in  pity  for  their  fate.  Reflec- 
tive men  had  long  foreseen  that  the  popular 
odium,  which  year  after  year  had  been  gather- 
♦  Burke's  Reflections,  &c 
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ing  over  the  monarchy,  would  some  day  burst 
forth  with  a  fury  that  would  carry  all  before  it ; 
but  to  this  coming  storm,  or  to  the  cause  of  it, 
no  allusion  is  made. 

Clavering  had  recently  been  reading  the 
Memoirs  of  Jefferson,  a  name  that  is  associated 
with  all  that  is  illustrious  and  liberal  in  the 
character  of  man.  Being  at  Pari-s  in  1786, 
three  years  before  the  system  exploded,  the 
American  President,  then  in  France,  writes  thus 
in  a  private  letter  to  a  friend : — "  If  any  body 
thinks  that  kings,  and  nobles,  or  priests,  are 
good  conservators  of  the  pubHc  happiness,  send 
him  here.  It  is  the  best  school  in  the  universe 
to  cure  him  of  that  folly.  He  will  see  here 
with  his  own  eyes,  that  those  descrijDtions  of 
men  are  an  abandoned  confederacy  against  the 
happiness  of  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  om- 
nipotence of  this  effect  cannot  be  better  proved 
than  in  this  country,  particularly ;  where,  not- 
withstanding the  finest  soil  upon  earth,  the 
finest  climate  under  heaven,  and  a  people  of  the 
most  benevolent,  the  most  gay  and  amiable 
character  of  which  the  human  form  is  susccp- 
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tible, — where  such  a  people,  I  say,  surrounded 
by  so  many  blessings  from  nature,  are  loaded 
with  misery  by  kings,  nobles  and  priests, — and 
by  them  alone."  *  And  yet  Mr.  Burke,  delibe- 
rately suppressing  the  truth,  has  the  effrontery 
to  tell  the  French  people,  "  that  they  had  the  ele- 
ments of  a  constitution,  very  nearly  as  good  as 
could  be  wished  ;"  knowing  all  the  time,  as  he 
well  did  know,  that  they  lived  under  an  invete- 
rate system  of  tyranny,  and  were  subjected  to 
oppression  in  every  shape.  But  Jefferson  sym- 
pathised with  the  people ;  while  Burke,  after 
his  apostacy,  had  no  sympathy  but  with  power, 
and  the  tools  of  power.  The  sovereign  was 
always  in  the  right,  his  subjects  always  in  the 
wrong.  No  man  knew  better  than  he  did,  that 
of  all  the  courts  in  Europe,  the  French  court 
was  the  most  licentious — the  most  intriguing — 
and  the  most  corrupt.  He  knew  that  power 
had  been  frightfully  prostituted  in  France  for 
centuries,  and  that  the  nation  had  borne  with 

♦  Memoirs,  Correspondence,  &c.,  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
late  President  of  the  United  States.  Edited  by  Thomas 
Jefferson  Randolph;  vol.  ii.,  p.  45. 
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it,  till  they  could  bear  with  it  no  longer ;  yet  he 
avers,  and  with  as  much  coolness  as  if  he  were 
stating  an  acknowledged  fact,  that  "  their  resist- 
ance was  made  to  concession;  their  revolt  was  from 
protection ;  their  blow  was  aimed  at  ahand  holding 
out  graces,  favors,  and  immunities.*'  But  Jeffer- 
son gives  us  the  reality  of  the  picture  ;  moving 
in  the  cu'cle  of  the  clear-sighted  few  who  had 
long  marked  the  growing  spirit  of  that  resist- 
ance, and  had  prophesied  the  desperate  conflict 
in  which  it  would  end,  he  writes  thus  : — "  Nor 
should  I  wonder  at  this,  when  we  consider  the 
monstrous  abuses  of  power  under  which  the 
people  were  ground  to  powder ;  when  we  pass 
in  review  the  weight  of  their  taxes;  the  op- 
pression of  the  tythes,  the  tallies,  the  corvees, 
the  gabelles,  the  Fermiers,  and  the  barriers  : 
the  shackles  on  trade  by  monopolies  ;  on  in- 
dustry, by  guilds  and  corporations  ;  on  the 
freedom  of  conscience,  of  thought,  and  of 
speech  ;  on  the  freedom  of  the  press  by  the 
Censure  ;  and  of  the  person  by  the  lettres  de 
cachet ;  the  cruelty  of  the  criminal  code  gene- 
rally ;  the  atrocities  of  the  rack  ;  the  venality 
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of  the  judges  ;  the  monopoly  of  military  honours 
by  the  noblesse ;  the  enormous  expcnce  of  the 
Queen,  the  princes,  and  the  Court ;  the  prodi- 
gality of  pensions  ;  and  the  riches,  luxury,  indo- 
lence, and  immorality  of  the  clergy  !  Surely 
under  such  a  mass  of  misrule  and  oppression,  a 
people  might  justly  press  for  a  thorough  refor- 
matioriy  and  might  even  dismount  their  rough 
riders,  and  leave  them  to  walk  on  their  own 
legs."* 

"  It  is  such  men  as  Jefferson,  that  propa- 
gate the  reformed  faith,"  said  Clavering ;  and 
saying  this,  he  quietly  replaced  Mr.  Burke's 
Reflections  on  the  shelf. 

♦  Ibid.     Vol.  1. 
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CHAPTEE  II. 

Julia  Clavering  was  engaged  in  giving  tlie 
finishing  touches  to  the  copy  of  a  beautiful 
water- colour  landscape,  the  subject  of  which  was 
The  entrance  into  a  wood.  The  original  was  by 
Joshua  Wallis ;  the  thatched  cottage — the  cows 
reposing  near  the  gate — the  boys  anghng  in  the 
brook — were  given  with  all  the  force  and  fidehty 
to  nature  of  that  inimitable  artist. 

"  My  greatest  difficulty,"  said  JuHa  to  her 
mother,  who  sat  beside  her  watching  her  pro- 
gress, "  is  in  managing  the  clouds,  and  in 
catching  the  beautiful  tone  of  hght  which  is  so 
remarkable  in  all  his  pictures." 

"  To  reach  his  perfection,"  said  Lady  Cla- 
vering,    "  you  must  possess   his   genius.      He 
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paints  Tvltli  his  mind,  as  does  every  great  master 
of  his  art ;  his  scholars  have  tlie  hand  only — tl icy- 
may  imitate,  but  cannot  equal,  him.  AA^dHs,  in 
the  beauty  of  his  skies,  is  not,  in  my  estimation, 
inferior  to  Claude.  The  management  of  light 
is,  of  all  excellencies,  the  most  rarely  mani- 
fested ;  as  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  pictures 
which  cover  the  walls  of  private  galleries,  as 
well  as  of  our  public  exhibition  rooms.  A  pic- 
ture should  contain  but  one' light,  which  should 
gradually  soften  off,  diffusing  itself,  however, 
sufficiently  over  the  whole,  to  give  to  every  part 
that  clearness  essential  to  its  effect.  In  some 
pictures,  even  of  the  best  masters,  you  see  three 
or  foui'  strong  lights  falling  in  different  parts, 
wliich  fatigue  the  eye,  because  they  give  it  no- 
thing to  repose  upon.  The  air,  in  "WalHs's 
pictures,  gives  them  a  freshness  that  is  quite 
delightful;  his  foregrounds,  too,  are  always  in 
perfect  keeping,  and  his  middle  and  off-distances 
beautiful." 

While  Julia  and  her  mother  were  thus  de- 
scanting on  the  merits  of  their  favourite  artist, 
a  morning  visit  from  Lady  Eoseneath  and  her 
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daughter  summoned  them  to  the  drawing-room. 
A  short  interview  having  passed  in  the  usual 
salutations  and  enquiries,  "  I  am  come,  my 
dearest  friend,"  said  her  ladyship,  "  to  congra- 
tulate you  on  your  son's  election  to  the  new  par- 
liament." 

"  You  are  the  first  to  announce  it,"  rephed 
Lady  Clavering ;  "  as  I  did  not  even  know  that 
he  had  offered  himself  as  a  candidate.'* 

*'  Indeed !  well,  that  is  very  odd ;  for  my  in- 
formant was  Lord  Hartley,  who  heard  it  from 
Sir  Bernard  Clementson,  who  was  told  it  by  Mr. 
Bridgnorth." 

"  It  is  possible,"  said  JuHa,  "  that  some  per- 
son of  the  same  name  may  have  been  returned  ; 
but  it  certainly  is  not  my  brother." 

'*  It  is  possible  it  may  not  be  he ;  and  yet  if 
it  is  not,  the  mistake  is  the  more  remarkable, 
because  I  understand  he  was  returned  for  two 
places,  and  for  both  without  sohcitation.  East 
Ketford  and  Bassetlaw." 

"  Amidst  the  numerous  contests  of  a  general 
election,  false  rumours  will  get  abroad,"  repUed 
Lady  Clavering,  who  perceived  that  Lady  Rose- 
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ncatli's  unacqiiaintancc  with  politics  liad  iiiacle 
her  receive  as  matter  of  f\xct,  what  must  have 
been  intended  as  a  momentary  joke  ;  and  with- 
out noticing  the  misconception,  said  that  "  she 
beheved  both  places  jointly  returned  two  mem- 
bers, and  that  the  individuals  chosen  were  Mr. 
Vernon  and  ^fr.  Duncombe." 

"  Well,  it  is  really  astonishing,  the  strange 
things  one  hears;  for  I  heard — although,  per- 
haps, that  may  be  equally  true — that  Sir  FeHx 
was  to  be  promoted  to  the  peerage,  under  the 
title  of  Lord  Warminster.'' 

"  We  are  certainly  rising  to  great  eminence, 
mamma,  without  our  knowing  it,"  said  the 
lively  Julia.  "  Fortune  is  advancing  towards 
us  with  both  hands  full,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  prospects  placed  before  us  by  Lady  Rose- 
neath." 

"  Ah  !  glittering  prospects  are  not  for  us  poor 
mortals  to  look  forward  to,"  rejoined  her  ladyship, 
in  a  tone  that  savoured  of  sackcloth  and  ashes  ; 
"  if  it  be  the  Lord's  will  to  make  trial  of  our 
faith  by  prosperity,  it  is  our  duty  to  submit  with 

VOL.  IT.  c 
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all  thankfulness ;  but  it  is  a  fearful  trial,  for  whom 
the  Lord  lovethhe  chasteneth." 

Miss  Clavering  was  startled  at  hearing  this 
sort  of  dialect  from  Lady  Roseneath ;  she  was 
not  aware  that  she  had  become  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  of  Lady  Milverton's  converts,  and 
the  one  in  whom  she  most  prided  herself.  She 
manifested  all  the  distinguishing  marks  of  the 
"new  bu'th."  By  perpetually  discoursing  with 
the  same  circle,  and  on  the  same  subject,  she 
had  got  by  rote  all  the  scriptural  phrases  with 
which  the  chasm  of  meaning  is  filled  up. 
She  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  leaders 
of  the  puritanical  host,  who  know  well  how  to 
practise  on  the  weakness  of  timid  and  nervous 
women.  It  is  always  to  catch  the  weaker  sex, 
that  their  casting-net  is  thrown,  as  being  the 
most  influential  instruments  of  that  "  godliness 
in  which  there  is  great  gain." 

Lady  Clavering  feared,  lest  in  treating  reli- 
gious  pretensions  Hghtly,   she  might  seem  to 
undervalue    moral     sincerity ;     she     therefore 
contented   herself  with  replying  in  a   tone  of 
good-humoured  assent,  that  there  was  enough 
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in  this  life  to  check  the  too  great  rcHance  on 
our  own  suflicicncy ;  that  if  we  wish  to  read  a 
lecture  on  the  emptiness  of  all  earthly  elevation, 
we  have  only  to  look  abroad  in  the  world,  and 
we  shall  find  it  in  every  page  of  its  history. 

"  It  is  only  when  we  keep  steadfastly  in  the 
path  Zionward,"  resumed  her  pious  visitant, 
"  and  when  we  are  assured  that  the  Lord  is  with 
us,  it  is  only  then  that  we  can  go  on  in  our  A^-ay 
rejoicing.  Every  other  path  leads  to  where  the 
worm  dicth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched." 

"Well,  but,"  said  the  sprightly  Emily,  who 
perceived  that  Lady  lloseneath  strung  her  texts 
together  as  a  Catholic  strings  her  beads ;  "  may 
I  ventui'e  to  ask  what  will  become  of  all  those 
who  have  their  way  to  make  in  the  world,  if 
they  can  never  step  with  safety  but  upon  conse- 
crated ground  ?" 

"  Ah !  my  dear  Miss  Clavering,  what  is 
man  ?*' 

The  abruptness  of  the  question  startled 
her  for  a  moment;  she  paused,  and  turning 
round  to  ]Miss  Eoseneath,  with  an  arch  look  of 
entreaty,  said, — ^*  Ellen,  my  love,  answer  your 

c  2 
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mamma;  you  are  quick  at  finding  out  an  enigma, 
and  you  know  that^  in  that  way,  I  am  one  of  the 
dullest  creatures  livinor."' 

D 

The  sweet  girl  pressed  her  hand  afFectionately, 
and  said  nothing. 

"  What  is  man,  that  the  Lord  should  be 
mindful  of  him  ?"  resumed  her  Ladyship, 
breaking  the  silence  that  ensued  upon  the  ques- 
tion having  been  put  elliptically ;  "the  curse 
of  our  corrupt  nature  cleaveth  to  us,  as  poor 
dear  Mr.  Foster  said  last  sabbath-day  evening, 
when  expounding  the  third  chapter  of  St.  Paul's 
epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  ;  but  we  are  over- 
whelmed with  joy  and  love,  knowing  who  it  is 
that  healeth  us."  She  was  proceeding  to  speak 
of  her  dear  fi'iend,  Lady  Milverton,  when  a 
sonorous  rap  echoed  through  the  hall,  which  pre- 
faced the  entrance  of  Sir  Eustace  Leppington, 
who  had  just  returned  from  Switzerland,  where 
he  had  been  to  nurse  his  fortune  for  the  last  ten 
years. 

After  the  usual  congratulations,  consequent 
on  so  long  an  absence,  his  eye  lighted  on  Lady 
Boseneath,  who  was  slowly  advancing  from  a 
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distant  part  of  the  room,  to  which  she  had  been 
suddenly  attracted,  seemingly  by  some  splendid 
specimens  of  Chelsea  china. 

"  I  surely  am  not  mistaken ;  it  must  be  Lady 
Roseneath," — said  the  Baronet,  addressing  her 
in  a  tone  of  doubtful  recognition. 

*'  The  same, "  replied  her  Ladyship,  not 
quite  pleased  with  the  supposition  that  any 
lapse  of  time  could  make  her  identity  question- 
able. 

"This  meeting  is  truly  fortunate.  Why,  1 
have  not  seen  you  for  these  ten  centuries ; 
for,  in  absence,  years  are  centuries ;"  said  Sir 
Eustace,  facetiously. 

"  Just  as  eccentric  as  ever,  I  perceiye." 

"  Unaltered,  my  dear  Lady  Koseneath,  and 
unalterable.  But  I  find  everything  around  me 
metamorphosed;  even  the  current  coin  of  the 
realm  is  not  as  I  left  it.  All  seems  altered,  from 
the  surface  to  the  centre.  This,  I  presume,  is 
my  god-daughter,"  laying  his  hand  lightly  on 
Ellen's  arm ;  *'  about  seven  years  old,  I  tliink, 
when  I  left  England.  Gracious  heavens  ! — how 
much  ten  years  alter  the  outline  of  a  girl." 
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"  That  is  no  new  discovery, "  said  Lady 
Roseneath,  somewhat  disconcerted  at  this  ap- 
parently privileged  freedom  of  manner,  which 
ishe  feared  might  seem  authorised  by  the  inter- 
course of  other  times.  Such,  at  least,  was  the 
thought  that  passed  hastily  through  her  mind, 
and  threw  a  slight  shade  over  her  countenance. 
She  glanced  her  eyes  at  Sir  Eustace,  with  an 
expression  that  threw  him  into  a  momentary 
reverie. 

K^ot  being  able  to  interpret  it,  he  continued  ; 
*'  It  is  really  too  true.  I  find  nothing  on  all 
sides,  but  transformation.  Girls,  whom  I  left 
in  the  nursery,  have  taken  their  matrimonial 
degree.  I  appear  to  have  pitched  my  tent  in 
the  New  Jerusalem.  It  seems  as  if  the  mould 
of  society,  which  I  left  behind  me,  had  been 
broken  up,  and  that  the  whole  had  been  re- 
cast. Steam  conveyances  are  multiplied,  until 
'time  and  space  are  no  longer  what  they  were. 
As  to  the  political  world,  the  greater  lights 
which  used  ^'  to  rule  the  day,  "  have  disap- 
peared, and  the  lesser  lights  which  "  rule  the 
night,"  have  usurped  their  dominion.     I  seem 
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born  into  a  new  generation.  I  left  two  parties 
behind  me,  the  Wliigs,  and  the  Tories. — I  re- 
turn, and  find  them  all  in  new  uniforms, — 
Whigs,  Tories,  Reformers,  Conservatives, 
Anti-Reformers,  Moderate-Reformers,  Radicals, 
all  joining  in  the  movement ;  but  in  adverse 
directions,  —  all  claiming  to  be  patriots — all 
members  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  In  short, 
I  find  that  in  politics  I  must  take  again  to  the 
school- master ;  for  in  the  new  seminary,  I  do 
not  even  know  my  alphabet. 

"  You  have  had  an  opportunity  of  observing 
the  great  change  which  may  pass  over  a  country 
even  in  the  short  space  of  ten  years,"  said  Lady 
Clavering. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Sir  Eustace  ;  "  it  is  a  term 
that,  short  as  it  may  appear,  strangely  widens 
the  field  of  human  experience.  But  no  matter, 
we  must  go  with  the  current ;  if  we  are  carried 
away  by  the  flow,  we  shall  be  brought  back  by 
the  ebb." 

"  The  period  of  your  absence  has  been  one 
of  great  excitement  here  ;  and  I  should  appre- 
hend, it  has  not  been  a  very  quiet  one  on  the 
continent." 
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"  It  has  not.  There  is  not  a  capital  in  Eu- 
rope, in  which  you  can  now  take  up  your  abode 
with  comfort.  It  is  impossible  to  stir  anywhere, 
without  getting  into  an  atmosphere  of  dissen- 
sion, that  poisons  all  social  enjoyment.  The  charm 
of  conversation  is  everywhere  destroyed  by  the 
introduction  of  politics,  the  most  irritating  of  all 
subjects.  For  my  own  part,  hating  as  I  do  all 
such  discussions  in  a  mixed  company,  I  never 
took  part  with  either  side ;  but  sat  quietly  under 
the  cross-fire  of  the  two  batteries,  profiting 
always  by  the  first  convenient  opportunity  of 
escape." 

"  You  will  have  perceived,  since  your  arrival, 
that  the  political  horizon  is  far  from  being  clear 
on  our  side  the  channel." 

"  Greater  changes  are,  in  my  opinion,  going 
on  in  England,  than  anywhere.  The  efiforts  of 
the  Holy  Alliance,  to  keep  down  the  aspirations 
of  freedom,  have  in  part  succeeded  within  the 
range  of  its  dominion ;  but  in  England,  you 
have  a  public  voice  that  cannot  be  stifled, 
and  a  public  press  that  cannot  be  bi'oken  up. 
The  motions  of  this  country  are  watched  by  all 
nations,   and  have  a  powerful  influence,  whe- 
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thcr  for  good  or  evil,  on  all  the  states  of  Eu- 
rope." 

"The  prospect  is  far  from  pleasing,"  said 
Lady  Clavering,  who  alone  took  part  in  this 
conversation ;  "  but  I  am  not  enough  of  a  poli- 
tician to  foresee  to  what  the  present  state  of 
things  will  conduct  us,  or  the  stage  at  which  we 
are  ultimately  destined  to  arrive." 

"  There  are,  certainly,"  replied  the  Baronet, 
"  not  many  points  in  the  prospect  upon  which 
the  eve  can  rest  with  satisfaction.  E norland  has 
not  yet  recovered — perhaps,  never  will  recover 
— from  the  brink  of  ruin  to  which  it  was  more 
than  once  brought,  by  the  imperious  councils 
of  Pitt.  If  he  had  been  succeeded  by  ministers 
of  enlightened  and  enlarged  minds,  her  condi- 
tion would  not  have  been  what  now  it  is.  He 
played  a  bad  part  in  the  political  drama ;  but 
he  was,  nevertheless,  a  great  actor.  AVhen  he 
was  called  from  the  stage,  the  feeble  every- 
day creatures  that  succeeded  him — the  Liver - 
pools,  and  Percivals,  and  Vansittarts — though 
disciples  of  the  same  school,  were  no  more  to  be 
compared  to  their  master,  than   the   britches  in 

c  5 
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Macbeth  to  Macbeth  himself.  Even  at  this  very 
time,  as  regards  public  men,  there  is  an  unac- 
countable dearth  of  talent  in  the  country. 
Who  can  we  name  as  distinguished  orators  at 
the  bar,  or  as  judges  of  prominent  ability,  or 
learning,  or  acuteness,  on  the  bench  ?  In  the 
House  of  Commons,  what  speakers  are  there  of 
deserved  celebrity  ?  Within  those  walls,  which 
not  many  years  since  reverberated  with  the 
splendid  eloquence  of  Burke,  of  Fox,  of  Pitt,  of 
Sheridan,  of  Wyndham,  not  a  single  speech  is 
now  heard  that  has  interest  or  animation  enough 
to  keep  the  hearers  awake.  I  was  in  the  gallery 
during  three  important  debates,  within  the  last 
fortnight,  and  the  falling -off  struck  me  most 
forcibly.  It  is  the  same  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
— the  Thurlows  and  Mansfields — all  the  cha- 
racters of  this  high  stamp  of  intellect,  have  dis- 
appeared. Lord  Brougham,  it  is  true,  is  there, 
but  he  stands  alone.  The  English  aristocracy 
is  sadly  dwindling  away,  both  in  character  and 
in  consequence. 

"  To  what  cause  do  you  ascribe  this  unfavour- 
able change  ?"  asked  Lady  Clavering. 
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"  Chiefly.  I  should  say,"  replied  Sir  Eus- 
tace, "  to  the  engrossing  selfishness  of  the 
modern  system  of  government,  under  which  no 
man  can  hope  to  attain  to  eminence  by  his  talents, 
or  to  arrive  at  preferment  by  deserving  it.  Rec- 
titude and  a  manly  sense  of  independence,  for 
from  ensuring  favour,  are  absolute  disqualifica- 
tions for  office.  Parliamentary  influence — power- 
ful patronage  —  go  to  a  minister  with  these 
and  yoiu*  suit  is  heard,  your  success  certain. 
The  consequence  is,  that  the  highest  appoint- 
ments in  the  State  are  filled  by  men  who  have 
never  been  trained  to  the  duties  of  their  station. 
Men  do  not  attempt  to  qualify  themselves  for  oflice » 
when  they  find  that  interest  is  everything,  and 
that  the  utmost  fitness  would  avail  them  nothing. 
It  followed,  therefore,  that  as  the  great  statesmen 
died  oflf  there  was  no  nursery  of  talent  out  of 
which  their  places  could  be  supplied.  If  an  indi- 
vidual whom  nature  has  gifted  with  great  mental 
power  starts  up  in  the  ranks  of  opposition,  he 
speedily  finds  a  market ;  he  is  drafted  oflf  to  a  lu- 
crative oflice  in  the  colonies,  where  sinecures  are 
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concealed  under  nominal  appointments,  and  the 
man  provided  for,  the  public  hear  no  more  of  him. 
So  long  as  this  debasing  influence  continues, 
— and  there  seems  no  prospect  of  an  end  to  it — so 
long  will  the  Government  be  poor  in  talent,  and 
poorer  still  in  that  integrity  of  principle  which  in 
a  statesman  is  the  pearl  of  great  price,  but  of 
which  I  am  sorry  to  say  we  have  very  few  spe- 
cimens." 

Lady  E-oseneath,  during  this  conversation, 
was  engaged  in  turning  over  the  prints  in 
a  portfoho,  that  lay  on  the  di'awing  -  room 
table. 

"  I  have  to  beg  your  pardon  for  digressing 
into  politics,"  said  Sir  Eustace,  politely  ap- 
proaching her.  "You  are  certainly  much  bet- 
ter employing  your  own  taste  and  your  daugh- 
ter's, on  works  of  art." 

"  I  am  no  judge  of  them,"  she  replied  ;  "they 
seem  to  have  been  done  many  years  ago,  but 
they  are  amusing  enough,  and  especially  to  those 
who  understand  the  subjects." 

Leppington  was  not  only  an  amateur  of  engra- 
vings, but  was  critically  acquainted   with  the 
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best  works  of  the  old  masters  ;  and  was  delighted 
on  perceiving  among  them  some  of  the  most  rare 
specimens  of  Albert  Durer,  Cornelius  Vischer, 
Rembrandt,  and  the  most  distinguished  names  of 
the  Dutch  and  German  school. 

"  You  have  a  choice  selection  here,  Lady 
Clavering,"  said  the  baronet,  taking  up  the  por- 
trait of  "  An  old  woman  meditating,"  which  is 
among  the  scarcest  of  Rembrandt's  etchings.  It 
represents  an  old  woman  sitting  at  a  table,  her 
right  hand  is  beneath  her  garment,  which  is 
bordered  with  fur,  and  her  left  rests  on  a 
book.  ^'  You  have  been  fortunate  in  obtain- 
ing this  ;  it  is  the  only  private  collection  in 
wliich  I  have  met  with  it.  I  searched  for  it 
in  the  Bibliotheque  du  Roi,  but  it  was  not 
there." 

"  I  don't  know  from  whom  my  brother  pur- 
chased it,"  said  Miss  Clavering  ;  "  for  the  whole 
contents  of  the  portfolio  are  of  his  getting  toge- 
ther ;  he  is  very  fond  of  engravings,  and  etches 
extremely  well  himself.  Pie  received  it,  I 
know,  from  one  of  the  chief  print-sellers  in 
Holland,  who  has  a  commission  to  procure  for 
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him  several  scarce  engravings,  of  which  he 
sent  him  a  Hst,  if  they  should  chance  to  fall  in 
his  way.  I  will  shew  you  one  which  arrived 
the  day  before  yesterday,  and  which  he  seems 
to  prize  very  highly." 

"  Ah  !"  exclaimed  Sir  Edward  ;  "  this  is  the 
Espiegle  by  Lucas  of  Leyden.  It  has  obtained 
this  name  from  the  little  wag  of  a  child  that  has 
his  head  covered  with  a  cowl,  and  an  owl 
perched  upon  his  shoulder  ;  and  who,  while  his 
poor  parents  are  journeying  along,  is  carrying 
a  pitcher  in  one  hand,  and  a  stick  in  the  other. 
The  extreme  scarcity  of  this  print,  which  was 
engraved  in  1644,  arises  from  the  plate  being 
lost  after  a  very  few  copies  had  been  struck 
off." 

"  I  am  often  astonished,"  said  Miss  Clavering, 
^'  at  the  very  high  price  which  some  persons  will 
give  for  a  book,  a  print,  or  a  coin,  merely  be- 
cause it  is  scarce,  when,  if  it  could  be  easily  pro- 
cured, they  would  set  no  value  upon  it.  Not 
that  this  is  the  case  with  my  brother,  for  this  is 
the  only  portfolio  of  the  old  masters  which  he 
has ;  the  chief  part  of  his  collection  is  from  the 
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modern  scliool,  wliicli  I  have  often  heard  him 
say,  in  the  intrinsic  beauty  of  its  productions  as 
works  of  art,  is  fiw  before  the  ancient." 

"  To  give  a  great  price  for  an  article  which 
has  httlc  other  value  than  its  scarcity,  is  certainly 
not  the  mark  of  a  very  enlarged  mind,"  replied 
Sir  Edward  ;  "  and  yet  it  is  a  propensity  that  pre- 
vails to  a  very  great  extent.  To  account  for  it 
is  beyond  the  range  of  my  philosophy  ;  but  man 
is  such  a  mysterious  animal,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
say  what  tendencies  in  him  are  instinctive,  and 
what  are  acquired.  The  anxiety  to  possess  what 
no  one  else  possesses,  may  perhaps  be  traced  to 
that  love  of  fame  which  is  more  or  less  inherent 
in  all  minds." 

"It  is  surely  a  very  whimsical  mode  of  acquii'- 
ing  it,"  said  Julia. 

"  It  is  ;  but  we  come  of  a  very  whimsical 
race  ;  a  print- collector  will  often  give  much  more 
for  a  defective  than  a  perfect  copy  of  an  impres- 
sion, if  the  former  happens  to  be  rare,  and  ren- 
dered remarkable  by  its  imperfection.  For  exam- 
ple, there  is  a  highly-finished  etching  by  R cm- 
brant,  of  Joseph  teUing  his  di-eam  to  his  brethren. 
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in  the  presence  of  his  father  and  mother  ; 
Jacob  is  sitting  in  an  easy  chair,  his  right  hand 
is  upon  his  knee,  and  his  left  upon  the  arm  of 
the  chair.  He  is  Hstening  attentively  to  the 
recital  of  Joseph.  At  some  distance  from  him 
appears  a  bed,  in  which  the  curtains  being  open, 
a  woman  is  seen  reposing.  The  mother  of  Joseph 
is  sitting  upon  the  ground,  with  her  back  to  the 
spectator,  and  a  book  open  in  her  hands;  on  the 
back-ground  are  Joseph's  brethren,  one  of  whom 
is  distinguished  by  a  sort  of  turban,  and  holds 
in  his  hands  a  shepherd's  crook.  I  have  an  ex- 
cellent copy  of  this  print,  which  I  purchased  on 
the  continent  about  two  years  ago;  but  I  was 
shewn  another  impression  which  is  very  scarce, 
and  much  sought  after,  for  which  I  was  asked 
a  high  price:  in  this  impression  part  of  the  cur- 
tains of  the  bed,  and  the  head  of  the  person 
with  the  turban  who  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  bed 
are  light,  which  in  the  other  are  shadotved  ;  it 
is  this  imperfect  finishing  that  to  the  Vii'tuoso 
gives  it  all  its  value." 

"  Well,  how  you,  the  lords  of  the  creation, 
can  attempt  to  build  up  a  reputation  fi'om  such 
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materials,  is  past  my  finding  out,"  said  the  lively 
Emily. 

"  We  must  build  it,  Miss  Clavering,  out  of  the 
best  materials  we  can.  If  we  have  no  better  at 
hand,  what  is  to  be  done?  Turn  the  hour-glass 
as  we  may,  much  of  the  sand  of  life  will  run  to 
waste.  If  we  did  not  magnify  the  importance  of 
trifles  on  this  earth,  what  would  become  of  us  ? 
It  would  be  well  if  we  were  all  as  innocently 
employed  as  the  collectors  of  rarities,  whether 
in  shells,  birds,  books,  or  butterflies.  It  has 
pleased  Providence  to  endow  mankind  with 
various  degrees  of  intellect,  which  fit  them  for 
various  pursuits  ;  every  pursuit  that  is  honest, 
is  favourable  to  industry  and  to  happiness ; 
they  are,  it  is  true,  not  all  equally  profitable  to 
society,  but  they  are  all  of  them  a  cure  for  indi- 
vidual idleness,  and  keep  us  out  of  harm's  way, 
which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  the  occupa- 
tions that  busy  nine-tenths  of  the  world." 

"  A  kind  heart  will  find  an  apology  for  every 
one's  infirmities,"  said  Lady  Clavering  ;  "  and  I 
am  quite  of  your  opinion,  that  we  ought  to  con- 
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demn  no  harmless  occupation  that  gives  happi- 
ness to  those  who  follow  it." 

This  sentiment  was  by  no  means  acceptable 
to  the  piety  of  Lady  Koseneath,  who  had  been 
for  some  time  intent  on  an  old  engraving, 
which  represented  Abraham  entertaining  the 
three  angels.  Some  texts  rose  to  her  tongue's 
end,  but  she  suppressed  them.  Sir  Eustace 
Leppington,  she  knew,  was  unacquainted  with 
the  saving  change  that  had  taken  place  within 
her,  and  she  did  not  care,  in  his  presence,  to  ha- 
zard any  expression  of  it.  Presently  her  Lady- 
ship made  a  motion  to  her  daughter,  and  they 
rose  to  depart.  Sir  Eustace  attended  them  to 
their  carriage,  and  stepping  afterwards  into  his 
own,  drove  to  the  Travellers'  club. 

In  the  upper  world,  the  devotion  of  a  wife  to 
her  liege  lord  is  not  considered  as  necessarily 
excluding  all  minor  liaisons.  The  heart,  in  that 
liigh  atmosphere,  rebels  against  all  solitary  con- 
finement. In  the  lower  world  it  is  different ; 
there  the  aifection  of  a  wife  to  her  husband  is 
treasured  up  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  heart. 
They   have  there  no  plausible  teacher   to  tell 
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them  that  "  vice  itself  loses  half  its  evil  by 
losing  all  its  grossness."  The  wisdom  of  wiser 
instructors  has  taught  them  that  vice  is  i?? 
itself  vulgar.  That  it  may  be,  indeed,  more 
offensive  to  society  in  its  plebeian  associations, 
but  however  surrounded  it  may  be  with  splen- 
dour, its  essence  is  the  same. 

It  was  not  without  reason  that  Lady  Rose- 
neath  felt  somewhat  embarrassed  at  finding  her- 
self unexpectedly  in  company,  after  so  long  an 
interval,  with  Sir  Eustace  Leppington.  In  for- 
mer days,  and  before  the  links  of  her  nuptial 
chain  had  lost  any  of  the  sharpness  of  their  first 
polish,  when  she  was  a  star  in  the  horizon  of 
gaiety,  whether  at  a  route,  a  concert,  private 
theatricals,  or  her  opera-box — wherever  she  was 
to  be  seen,  there  was  Sir  Eustace  to  be  seen 
also. 

When  the  incense  of  flattery  was  to  her,  as  at 
that  time  it  was,  a  necessary  of  life,  he  was  the 
most  devoted  of  her  admirers,  and  the  most 
envied  of  her  favourite*.  His  handsome  person 
and  lively  manners  seemed  to  justify  that  plato- 
nic  liaison,  so  common  in  the  connubial  cii'cles  of 
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la  grande  societe,  and  which  is  quite  conformable 
to  the  established  code  of  morals  as  framed  by 
the  fair  sages  of  Almack's.  This  class — made  up 
of  the  porcelain  clay  of  human  kind — are  a  law 
unto  themselves.  They  are  not  amenable,  like 
the  earthenware  vessels  of  mortality,  to  a  higher 
jurisdiction.  They  consider  themselves — and 
very  properly — as  having  no  account  to  render 
in  this  world,  or  in  the  world  to  come — they  are 
the  privileged  class. 

Sir  Eustace  Leppington,  though  a  man  of  gal- 
lantry, was  not  a  man  of  intrigue.  He  knew 
the  influence  he  possessed  over  the  mind  of 
Lady  Roseneath,  and  he  had  availed  himself  of 
it  to  keep  her  clear  of  that  vortex  of  guilt  into 
which,  but  for  that  influence,  she  might  have 
fallen.  He  had  a  real  regard  for  her  husband, 
whose  love  of  quiet  and  seclusion  kept  him  away 
from  those  splendid  parties  in  which  his  wife 
delighted.  The  danger  of  this  unrestrained 
intercourse  with  the  leaders  of  the  ton,  of  both 
sexes,  to  one  who  had  no  exalted  principles  of 
female  honour  in  which  to  take  refuge,  was 
greater  far  than  she  herself  imagined ;  and  Sir 
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Eustace's  constant  attention  to  her  in  all  pub- 
lic places,  had  the  effect  of  saving  lier  from  the 
assiduities  of  others,  in  whose  hands  her  reputa- 
tion might  not  have  been  so  safe. 

With  a  strong  secret  attachment  to  him,  she 
had,  likewise,  a  strong  confidence  in  his  prin- 
ciples. Such  a  reliance,  for  a  married  female, 
situated  as  she  was,  young,  beautiful,  attrac- 
tive, and  fond  of  attracting,  is  at  all  times  dan- 
gerous. But  in  the  present  instance,  many 
circumstances  combined  to  make  it  not  without 
its  use.  In  a  thousand  other  instances  it  might 
have  been  fatal. 

Sir  Eustace  well  knew,  that  capable  as  Lady 
Roseneath  was  of  inspiring  passion,  she  had  in 
reality  no  wish  to  excite  any  other  feeling  than 
that  of  admiration  ;  but  he  knew  that  this  desire, 
too  strongly  indulged,  might  lead  her  imper- 
ceptibly into  a  path  which  she  had  never  in- 
tended to  enter,  and  from  which,  when  too 
late,  she  would  give  the  world  to  extricate  her- 
self. He  would  sometimes  affect  to  be  jealous 
when  he  saw  her  lending  a  willing  ear  to  some 
accomplished  flatterer,  whom  he  knew  to  be  a 
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libertine ;  and  never  failed  to  throw  such  good 
counsel  into  his  complainings,  as  to  put  her 
timely  on  her  guard. 

It  was  not  that  she  held  the  nuptial  vow 
lightly  ;  she  was  faithful  to  the  letter  of  it ;  but 
she  had  never  been  brought  up  in  a  way  likely 
to  keep  her  true  to  its  spirit.  As  a  gu'l,  she  had 
been  permitted  to  waste  the  best  season  of  her 
youth  in  novel  reading ;  and  had  always  made 
herself,  in  imagination,  the  heroine  of  the  tale. 
Although  high-born,  she  had  never  been  edu- 
cated in  that  conventional  decorum,  which  con- 
ceals the  working  of  those  propensities  which 
the  mass  of  society  reveal.  Women  rarely,  if 
ever,  shut  their  eyes  to  the  frailties  of  their  own 
sex ;  and  in  a  circle  of  rival  beauties,  scandal 
never  sleeps.  Female  reputation  is  at  all  times 
a  very  delicate  compound,  and  much  more  lia- 
ble to  be  fractured,  than  the  coarse  ii'on-stone 
clay,  of  which  the  reputation  of  our  sex  is  made 
up,  and  which  will  bear  the  most  violent  col- 
lision without  much  damage.  Sir  Eustace  had 
told  her  all  this,  and  much  more ;  which,  coming 
from  so  graceful  a  Mentor,  and  being  conveyed 
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with  the  most  agreeable  address,   was  not  with- 
out its  effect. 

Though  the  avowed  protector  of  the  honour 
of  Lady  Roseneath,  there  were  moments  when 
his  own  was  in  some  periL  Tliere  is  a  bewitch- 
ing softness  in  some  women,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  which  the  best-formed  resolutions 
are  liable  to  give  way.  But,  in  the  mind  of  Sir 
Eustace,  the  moral  feeling  of  honour  was  habi- 
tually strong ;  and  its  influence  kept  him  faithful 
to  his  character  and  his  principles. 

It  was  the  reminiscences  connected  with  this 
period,  that  made  Lady  Roseneath,  though  now 
in  the  sixth  year  of  her  widowhood,  uneasy  on 
the  sudden  appearance  of  the  Baronet  at  this 
juncture.  There  was  an  inward  movement  of 
self-accusation,  which  she  could  not  repress, 
that  seemed  to  impeach  the  reality  of  her  new 
birth.  The  whining  monotony  of  her  voice 
was  in  a  moment  chans^ed.  She  was  conscious 
of  the  marked  difference  in  her  manner,  and 
on  that  account  had  hastened  her  departure, 
aware  of  the  train  of  thinking  to  which  it 
might  give  rise  in  the  observing  mind  of  Lady 
Clavering.     The  truth  was,  she  had  come  on  a 
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missionary  errand.  She  had  recently  been  en- 
listed into  "  The  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the 
Hebrew  Nation;"  and  had  meant  to  solicit  a 
subscription  towards — as  stated  in  their  circular 
— '*  the  Restoration  of  the  dispersed  of  Judah, 
and  the  outcasts  of  Israel ;"  but  she  departed, 
forgetful  of  her  embasby,  and  the  scattered 
tribes  lost  the  benefit  of  her  endeavours.  * 

*  The  patrons  of  this  Society  were,  Lord  Vernon,  Viscount 
Mandeville,  and  the  Hon.  J.  J.  Stnitt;  the  President,  Henry 
Drummond,  and  the  Treasurer,  Oliver  Farrer,  pro  tempore; — 
names  well  known  in  the  brotherhood  of  ' '  the  decidedly 
pious."  In  a  printed  Address,  urging  Subscriptions  towards 
the  Restoration  of  the  Jews,  we  are  told,  in  their  own  money- 
catching  jargon,  that  "  this  auspicious  event,  which  shall  be 
as  *  life  from  the  dead '  to  the  present  evil  world,  is  to  be 
brought  about  by  the  good  Spirit  of  the  Lord  stirring  up  such 
as  having  thereby  been  guided  into  all  truth,  are  prepared  to 
become  '  nursing  fathers,  and  nursing  mothers,'  to  help  for- 
ward the  redemption  of  the  Lord's  captives  ;  as  the  ungodly 
have  ever  been  the  agents  in  helping  foi*ward  their  affliction, 
and  serving  themselves  of  them." 

Appended  to  this  Address,  is  a  list  of  subscriptions  and 
donations  :  into  whose  hands  the  money  thus  collected  for  the 
"  Redemption  of  the  Lord's  Captives,"  found  its  way,  is  a 
question  much  easier  to  ask,  than  convenient  to  answer. 
There  are  many  expert  jugglers  amongst  "  the  religious  pub- 
lic," prepared  at  all  times  to  profit  by  every  money-getting 
manoeuvre,   from  the  Tea-and-Bible  ^Meeting,  to  the  Fancy- 
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The  coming  back  of  licr  friend,  Sir  Eustace 
Leppingtou,  was  an  event  not  a  little  perplex- 
ing to  Lady  lloscneatli.  She  felt  that  she  had 
a  difficult  card  to  play.  Her  religious  views 
were  not  of  a  kind  in  which  he  was  likely  to 
sympathize.  In  this,  she  judged  rightly.  No 
one  admired  more  ardently,  or  esteemed  more 
highly,  than  did  the  Baronet,  that  religion 
of  the  heart,  which  displays  itself  in  doing 
good ;  and  which,  busied  in  contributing  to  the 
happiness  of  those  around  them,  wears  always 
that  cheerfulness  of  countenance  which  is  re- 
flected from  the  many  happy  faces  which  its 
benevolence  has  lighted  up  with  smiles.  She  had 
been  accustomed  to  speak  her  sentiments  to  him 
without  reserve  :  and  how  to  account  to  him  for 
the  change  she  had  recently  undergone,  was  the 
great  difficulty.  In  truth,  had  she  entered  upon 
the  task  of  examination,  she  would  have  found 
equal  difficidty  in  accounting  for  it  even  to  herself. 

Fair.  They  have  always  some  pious  project  for  "  raising  the 
wind,"  and  know  how  to  turn  the  Jews  to  account,  as  well  as 
the  Gentiles. 

VOL.  II.  D 
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She  feared,  that  whatever  explanation  she  might 
give,  she  should  lose  ground  in  his  esteem  and 
confidence.  This  was  a  thought  she  could  not 
bear :  to  feel  ourselves  alienated  from  those 
whom  we  have  once  regarded,  is,  at  all  times,  and 
in  either  sex,  an  uneasy  feeling.  It  is  much 
more  so,  when  that  feehng  is  still  lingering  in 
the  heart,  giving  birth  to  a  certain  undefined 
hope,  which  links  the  future  with  the  recollec- 
tions of  the  past.  Whether  it  was  so  or  not 
with  Lady  E-oseneath,  I  do  not  undertake  to 
decide.  Without  having  the  keys  of  the  invisi- 
ble world,  it  is  impossible  to  know  what  is 
passing  in  any  lady's  mind,  in  any  matter  in 
which  the  affections  are  concerned :  thus  far  is 
certain — Lady  Roseueath  dreaded  lest  Sir  Eus- 
tace should  take  her  to  task,  as  she  felt  assured 
he  would  do.  He  would  mark  the  alteration 
in  her  character,  and  the  direction  that  had 
been  given  to  it.  Would  he  be  displeased 
with  it?  or  would  he — perhaps  he  might — 
rejoice  that  she  was  renewed  in  spirit,  and 
believed  with  the  heart  unto  righteousness  ? 
It  would   certainly  not  be  many  days   before 
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he  called  ;  a  short  time  would,  therefore,  decide 
it  either  way;  and  the  only  conclusion  she  could 
come  to,  was  to  prepare  for  his  reception  in  the 
best  way  she  could. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

When  Sir  Eustace  called,  Lady  Roseneath 
was  sitting  alone  in  the  drawing-room;  her 
daughter  Emily  being  on  a  visit  at  Claverton 
Park.  The  weather,  as  usual,  was  discussed, 
and  some  short  enquiries  were  made  about  their 
mutual  iriends. 

"  How  many  of  them  have  exchanged  worlds 
during  my  absence,  whom  I  could  never  have 
expected  to  survive." 

'*  Yes,*'  replied  Lady  Roseneath  ;  "  the  gay 
society  in  which  we  once  moved,  has  been  sadly 
thinned  ;  but  so  it  will  be  in  this  world,  and  we 
want  some  warnings  of  this  kind  to  wean  us 
from  it." 
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"  It  is  to  be  expected,"  said  Sir  Eustace, 
"  that  from  a  large  circle,  many,  in  the  lapse  of 
a  few  years,  will  be  found  to  have  dropped  off. 
It  may  be,  that  for  a  moment  they  are  missed  ; 
but  their  loss  is  not  regarded — there  is  not  a 
tear  the  more,  nor  a  smile  the  less." 

Lady  Roseneath  was  about  to  improve  the 
subject,  and  the  phrase  "  covenant  of  mercy," 
rose  to  her  lips,  but  she  checked  herself. 

"  By  the  way,  I  hear  from  Lady  Milverton," 
said    Sir  Eustace,    '^  that  you  have  become  a 
member  of  the  '  religious  public  ;' — is  it  true  ?" 
^*I  hope  it  is.     It  is  to  her  I  owe  my  conver- 
sion," said  Lady  Roseneath. 

"  Conversion,  to  what  ?  What  can  you  owe 
in  the  way  of  conversion  to  such  a  puritanic 
imbecile  as  that  ?" 

"  She  was  once  a  worldly  character,  I  allow ; 
but  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  number  her  with  his 
people,  and  she  from  that  time  became  a  diffe- 
rent creature." 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  Lady  Roseneath,  do 
not  accustom  yourself  to  a  phraseology  that 
means  nothing.    It  sounds  very  pious,  no  doubt. 
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to  your  own  ears,  and  to  the  ears  of  the  fanatics 
that  surround  you  ;  but  you  have  no  conception 
how  nauseous  it  is  to  persons  of  rational  and 
sound  mind.  I  will  not  flatter  you — I  never  did, 
and  I  shall  not  begin  now ;  you  have  your  weak- 
nesses, and  always  had ;  but  you  had  a  fund  of 
good  sense  and  good  feeling  at  bottom,  that 
ought  to  have  kept  you  clear  of  the  set  with 
which  you  have  got  entangled." 

"  Can  I  then,"  she  repHed,  "  be  too  reli- 
gious ? — and  hearing  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  am 
I  not  to  hearken  to  it  ?" 

"  Too  good — too  virtuous — too  amiable,  you 
cannot  be,"  rejoined  her  unsparing  mentor; "  nor 
is  there  any  danger  of  it.  As  to  being  too  reli- 
gious— religion,  to  have  any  real  value,  must  be  a 
habit  of  life  :  a  habit  growing  out  of  that  constant 
desire  for  the  advancement  of  human  happiness 
on  earth,  which  displays  itself  in  the  service  of 
our  fellow-creatures.  It  is  not  the  being  con- 
nected with  a  trumpery  gospel-faction,  that  can 
entitle  you  to  rank  yourself  among  the  favoured 
of  heaven." 

"  TeU  me,  then,  how  am  I  to  become  so — teach 
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me  how  I  am  so  to  subdue  all  earthly  passions, 
that  I  may  flee  the  wrath  to  come." 

"  To  talk  of  subduing  all  earthly  passions," 
replied  Sir  Eustace,  "  is  using  a  mere  form 
of  words.  The  passions  are  implanted  in  our 
nature  by  that  Being  to  whom  we  owe  all  the 
gifts  and  enjoyments  of  life ;  they  were  meant 
to  minister  to  our  happiness ;  and  when  under 
the  control  of  our  reason,  they  never  fail  to  do 
so.  AVe  never  can,  nor  was  it  ever  intended 
that  we  should,  become  superior  to  their  influ- 
ence—  without  them,  exertion  would  have  no 
stimulus,  and  life  no  charm.  The  afi"ections 
would  either  fade  away,  or  w^ould  not  be  called 
into  existence ;  and  to  imagine,  that  in  such  a 
state  as  this,  we  should  be  either  wiser  or  better 
than  we  are,  is  to  betray  an  utter  want  of  ac- 
quaintance with  those  laws  by  which  it  has 
pleased  God  to  uphold  the  moral  order  of  the 
universe,  and  to  provide  for  the  continuance  of 
the  human  race." 

Lady  Roseneath  could  not  help  feeling  the 
force  of  these  remarks  ;  but  they  were  alto- 
gether so  different  from  what  she  had  been  of 
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late  accustomed  to  hear,  that  she  was  fearful  to 
admit  their  truth — a  doubt  even  passed  through 
her  mind,  whether  the  very  listening  to  them 
might  not  be  sinful.  Her  look  bore  evidence  of 
the  variety  of  feelings  they  had  created  ;  but  she 
made  no  answer.  A  silence  of  some  minutes 
ensued,  which  Sir  Eustace  interrupted  by 
saying,— 

"  It  really  does  surprise  me,  my  dear  Lady 
Eoseneath,  that  you  should  be  led  away  by  such 
a  weak-minded  woman  as  Lady  Milverton.  No 
draft  was  ever  drawn  upon  that  woman's  faith, 
that  her  credulity  did  not  honour.  She  was — 
while  the  season  of  foolery  lasted — a  follower  of 
the  renowned  Joanna  Sotjthcote.  That  was 
a  costly  conversion  ;  she  bought  the  seals  of 
that  impostor  at  a  high  price :  nor  did  their  im- 
pression wear  off,  till  the  knell  of  Joanna  her- 
self rung  in  her  ear  the  tidings  of  the  evapora- 
tion of  the  promised  Shiloh  in  a  fit  of  the  wind 
colic.  But  even  here,  her  faith  stood  its  ground 
to  the  last ;  she  walked  on  foot  at  the  funeral  of 
the  priestess,  and  has  been  ever  since  a  martyr 
to  a  rheumatism  in  the  knee,  which  she  caught  at 
the  procession. 
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"  In  latter  times,  she  was  for  a  while  the  con- 
stant attendant  on  the  arch -mountebank  Irving. 
That  was  at  the  first  appearance  of  the  new 
phenomenon,  when  his  preaching  was  thronged 
fi'om  all  quarters  ;  and  fools  of  fiishion  elbowed 
the  greasy  vulgar  for  a  seat  in  his  congrega- 
tion. But  hardly  had  the  Christmas  bell-man 
tolled  out  the  old  year,  when  these  same  fa- 
shionables were  the  first  to  laugh  at  their  own 
folly ;  and  on  a  sudden,  this  cast  troop-horse 
of  the  Scotch  chiuxh  lost  all  their  favour  ;  and 
Lady  Milverton's  faith,  staggered  by  the  d^N^ind- 
ling  away  of  the  disciples,  began  to  look  out 
for  a  new  anchor." 

"  All  this  I  admit  is  true,  but  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  you  judge  her  severely.  She 
professes  to  have  an  experimental  knowledge 
of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus ;  and  if  she  has,  it 
is  surely  right  she  should  declare  it." 

"  Now,  here  again,  you  must  forgrve  me, 
Lady  Roseneath,  if  I  say  that  you  are  using 
that  sort  of  phraseology,  which,  though  it  may 
sound  very  pious  to  the  ear,  is  merely  repeated 
by  rote,  and  conveys  no   real    meaning.     You 
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have,  unfortunately,  got  linked  in  with  a  sect, 
which  has  of  late  years  spread  itself  very  widely, 
that  scarcely  utter  a  sentence,  without  tacking 
to  it  the  name  of  Jesus.  They  catch  up  the 
same  tone  of  discourse  one  from  the  other,  and 
introduce  the  same  form  of  words  in  endless 
repetition.  It  has  just  as  much  meaning  in 
in  their  mouths,  as  it  would  have  from  the  beak 
of  a  parrot.  You  never  hear  them  dwell  upon 
the  pure  and  admirable  precepts  of  the  New 
Testament ;  nor  does  their  temper,  as  exhibited 
in  their  famihes,  testify  the  influence  of  those 
precepts  upon  their  conduct,  either  public  or 
.private.  The  outward  form  of  godliness  is, 
with  them,  a  substitute  for  all  that  is  vital  in 
Christianity.  They  hve  in  utter  ignorance  of 
those  laws  ordained  by  God  himself  for  the 
moral  administration  of  the  world,  and  which 
laws  are  the  basis  of  all  good  principles,  and 
of  all  real  virtue.  It  is  the  general  ignorance — 
and  the  consequent  disregard — of  these  laws, 
that  has  brought  us  to  that  deplorable  state  of 
vice,  and  embarrassment,  and  unhappiness  which 
the  present  state  of  society  exhibits.      Moral 
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goodness  is  fast  disappearing  from  amongst  us, 
while  sanctity  has  become  an  epidemic — an  epi- 
demic which  has  spread  itself  extensively  among 
the  upper  classes — in  tlic'ir  way  as  ignorant,  and 
to  every  useful  purpose  as  uneducated,  as  the 
lower.  We  have  arrived  at  a  crisis  of  duplicity, 
deception,  and  fraud,  in  which  no  man  can 
trust  his  neighbour  ;  while  all  around  us  is 
religious  mummery  and  masquerade,  in  which 
dissipation  follows  close  on  the  heels  of  devo- 
tion, and  an  intrigue  is  closed  with  a  prayer- 
meeting." 

"  I  hope  you  do  not  include  mc  in  the  class 
you  have  described,"  said  Lady  Roseneath, 
somewhat  agitated.  "  I  know  of  nothing  that  I 
have  done  that  should  give  you  reason  to  enter- 
tain so  unfavourable  an  opinion  of  me." 

"  I  assure  you  I  do  not,"  replied  the  warm- 
hearted Baionct ;  "  I  trust  you  know  me  too  well 
to  suppose  that  I  would  intentionally  give  you 
pain.  It  is  only  our  very  long  friendship  that 
could  have  induced  me  to  touch  upon  a  subject, 
which,  but  for  that,  I  should  have  most  carefully 
avoided  ;  but  having  adverted  to  it,  I  speak  with- 
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out  reserve.'  There  is  a  stronger  tendency  to 
enthusiasm  in  your  sex  than  in  ours.  There  are 
knaves  and  hypocites  always  on  the  alert  to  take 
advantage  of  this.  Wherever  the  imagination 
is  concerned,  you  are  more  led  away  than  we  are. 
Love — which  is  among  the  most  innate  and  ami- 
able of  our  feehngs — is  in  its  very  nature  allied 
to  a  pure  and  exalted  devotion  ;  but,  like  every 
source  of  strong  excitement,  if  not  controlled  by 
reflection — if  not  guided  by  a  strong  and  steady 
understanding,  may  lead  to  excesses  of  the  very 
worst  kind." 

*'  But  surely.  Sir  Eustace,  you  will  allow  that 
the  more  religious  we  are  the  better,  and  the 
more  acceptable  we  shall  be  in  the  sight  of  God." 

"  If  you  had  used  the  term  moral,  instead  of 
religious^  I  should  most  readily  have  agreed 
with  you.  There  are  a  thousand  systems  of  re- 
ligion, but  there  is  only  one  system  of  moral 
truth.  The  latter  is  ordained  by  the  divine 
wisdom ;  it  has  the  guidance  of  our  individual 
conduct  for  its  aim,  and  the  happiness  of  all 
mankind  for  its  end.  But  what  is  termed  reli- 
gion,  with  all  its  endless  and  contradictory  va- 
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rieties  of  doctrine  and  forms  of  worsliip,  is 
manufactured  by  man.  Every  one  is  accounted 
religious  who  is  punctual  in  his  observance  of 
those  ceremonial  acts,  and  forms  of  worship,  of 
the  sect  to  which  he  belongs.  The  Jew,  who 
disavows  Christianity,  and  rejects  the  Saviour, 
may,  notwithstanding,  be  termed  religious,  if  he 
adhere  strictly  to  the  rites  and  forms  of  the  Jewish 
religion.  The  ^lahometan,  who  despising  the 
Christian,  accounts  himself  the  only  true  be- 
liever ;  and  the  Hindoo,  who  despises  alike  the 
followers  of  Christ,  of  Moses,  and  of  Mahomec, 
may  nevertheless  be  a  most  religious  disciple  of 
Brahma.  That  the  good  and  virtuous  of  every 
nation,  and  of  every  sect,  will  find  acceptance 
with  the  Almighty,  is  an  assurance  we  cannot 
doubt. 

*'  The  doctrines  of  theology  have  been  propa- 
gated with  fire  and  sword,  and  disputes  on  re- 
liginn  have  deluged  the  earth  with  blood ;  but 
when  we  open  the  sacred  volume  of  God's 
works,  and  combine  them  "wdth  the  precepts  given 
for  our  guidance  in  his  holy  word,  we  have  clear 
and  perfect  views.     In  his  moral  law   lie  has 
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placed  before  us  all  that  we  require.  In  the 
rules  of  our  duty  there  is  no  mystery.  They 
furnish  no  room  for  doubt — no  ground  for  con- 
troversy. The  divine  precept,  that  we  should 
do  unto  others  as  we  would  they  should  do  unto 
us,  has  never  been  denied  or  disputed  in  any  age 
of  the  world.  It  only  requires  that  we  should 
study  the  constitution  of  human  nature,  as  planned 
by  infinite  wisdom,  to  be  convinced  that  virtue 
is  as  essential  to  happiness  as  respiration  to  life. 
Let  but  this  truth  find  its  way  into  all  minds, 
and  society  would  soon  wear  a  very  different 
aspect  from  that  in  which  we  now  see  it;  selfish- 
ness, hypocrisy,  and  dissension  would  be  at  an 
end.  The  contending  sects  which  now  divide 
the  world  would  kneel  as  brethren  at  the  same 
altar,  and  the  God  of  all  the  earth  would  be 
worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth." 

Sir  Eustace  paused.  Lady  Roseneath  looked 
steadfastly  at  him,  and  her  lip  quivered.  He 
saw  that  what  he  had  said  had  produced  a 
strong  effect  upon  her.  The  impression  was 
visible — it  was  the  impression  which  truth  never 
fails  to  produce  on  all  minds  not  hardened  against 
its  influence. 
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"  Let  us  now  drop  the  subject,"  said  the 
Baronet.  "  I  have  taken  the  privilege  of  an  old 
friend  to  express  myself  freely,  but  I  have  spoken 
^\'ith  sincerity.  The  present  state  of  what  is 
called  religion  in  England,  has  often  engaged 
my  thoughts,  and  ought  to  engage  the  thoughts  of 
all  who  have  the  nation's  real  welfare  at  heart.  As 
regards  yourself,  interested  as  I  am,  and  have 
always  been,  in  your  happiness,  I  hope  I  do  not 
ask  too  much  when  I  ask  you  to  think  on  what 
I  have  said.  I  have  never  hitherto  had  occasion 
to  give  you  my  sentiments  on  so  serious  a 
subject;  but  the  peculiar  situation  of  your  mind 
at  present,  and  the  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  selfish  and  canting  circle  that  troop 
about  you,  is  what  I  could  not  observe  in  si- 
lence." 

"  You  act,  I  am  assured,  from  the  best  of 
motives,"  said  Lady  Roseneath,  with  evident 
emotion.  "  Your  kindness  will  not,  I  hope,  be 
lost  upon  me.  I  know  that  my  mind  is  not  of 
the  strongest,  and  but  for  you  it  might  have 
been  still  weaker  than  it  is.  I  fr'ankly  admit  that 
under  my  present  views  of  religion,  1  am  not 
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at  peace  with  myself ;  my  spirits  are  depressed ; 
I  feel  sometimes  in  a  state  of  darkness,  without 
knowing  where  to  look  for  comfort,  and  as  if  all 
consolation  were  withdrawn  from  me." 

"  This  is  a  state  of  suffering  which  real  Chris- 
tianity can  never  give  birth  to.  The  state  you 
complain  of  proceeds  from  a  disordered  state  of 
of  the  nervous  system,  arising  from  long-con- 
tinued religious  excitement." 

Here  the  conversation  was  diverted  by  Sir 
Eustace  to  other  topics.  Lady  E-oseneath,  before 
his  departure,  became  by  degrees  more  cheerful ; 
and  when  left  alone,  she  had  already  so  far  pro- 
fited by  what  had  passed  as  to  turn  her  thoughts 
into  a  channel  to  which  before  she  had  never  ven- 
tured to  direct  them. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

History,  it  has  been  said,  is  philosophy 
teaching  by  example ;  and  it  would  be  so  if  the 
portraits  of  those  who  figure  in  it  were  truly 
drawn,  and  the  tale  of  their  lives  truly  told ;  but 
when  the  vices  of  the  great  are  varnished  over — 
when  kings  and  princes  are  clothed  with  virtues 
that  they  never  possessed — when  all  the  hideous 
feattures  of  their  chai-acter  are  shaded  down,  and 
are  so  placed  before  us  as  to  inspire  feelings  of 
fervent  and  respectful  admiration — history,  in 
this  case,  instead  of  teaching,  is  corrupting  by 
example.  All  our  powers  of  thought  and  reflec- 
tion arc  perverted  ;  they  are  turned  into  a  wrong 
course.    The  past,  instead  of  being  made  instruc- 
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tive  to  the  future,  is  made  to  deceive  and  mis- 
lead. The  inferences  which  we  are  induced  to 
draw  from  it,  are  false  ;  instead  of  arriving  at  that 
knowledge  by  which  our  judgment  may  be  safely 
guided,  we  are  led  into  conclusions  false  in 
themselves  and  fatal  in  their  application.  A 
greater  imposition  cannot  be  practised  upon  pos- 
terity than  this.  It  deprives  history  of  all  its 
philosophy ;  it  takes  from  truth  all  its  polarity. 
We  can  either  decide  nothing,  or  we  decide 
falsely.     The  evil  of  this  is  incalculable. 

The  reign  of  George  the  Fourth  is  one  which 
peculiarly  calls  for  fidelity  in  its  historian.  The 
conduct  and  character  of  the  Ministers  and 
Statesmen  of  that  day,  and  the  degree  in  which 
they  respectively  lent  themselves  to  the  iniqui- 
tous persecution  of  the  Queen,  should  be  durably 
registered.  To  use  the  words  of  Job — "  It  should 
be  engraven  with  a  pen  and  lead  in  the  rock  for 


ever." 


Delamere  had  strongly  expressed  this  opinion, 
when  perusing  the  interesting  correspondence 
which  Timon  had  laid  before  him. 

"These  disclosures,"  said  Timon,  "  refer  not 
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to  his  public  treatment  of  the  princess — but  to 
his  treatment  of  her  as  his  wife,  and  the  affec- 
tionate mother  of  his  child.  If  there  is  one 
kind  or  manly  sentiment  in  the  bosom  of  a  hus- 
band or  a  father,  these  ties  will  draw  it  out. 
But  the  prince  had  no  home  in  his  heart  for  such 
a  feeling. 

"  It  was  natural  that  the  princess  should  be 
indignant  at  having  the  companionship  of  Lady- 
Jersey  forced  upon  her.  She  remonstrated 
again  and  again,  but  in  vain.  To  remove  Lady 
Jersey  was  a  measure  he  would  not  consent  to. 
He  felt  that  it  would  give  a  sanction  to  the  im- 
putation which  the  world,  and  even  the  princess 
herself,  had  cast  upon  her,  and  in  which  his  own 
reputation  was  deeply  involved.  I  have  here 
the  correspondence  which  passed  upon  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  it  will  be  enough  to  read  the  last  of 
the  series  to  judge  of  the  tenor  of  all  that  pre- 
ceded it." — 

From  the  Prince  to  the  Princess  of  IVales. 
''  Madam, — 
"  Though  the  paper  which  was  last  delivered  to 
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you  by  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  was  intended  to 
prevent  all  further  discussion  of  a  subject  already 
fully  explained,  my  anxious  wish  to  avoid  extre- 
mities obliges  me  to  reply  to  the  note  which 
reached  me  yesterday  too  late  for  an  answer. 
After  the  declaration  made  by  me  of  the  princi- 
ples I  must  maintain  respecting  the  Ladies  of 
your  household,  I  persuade  myself  that  you 
must  have  misunderstood  my  letter,  or  you  never 
would  have  solicited  my  concurrence  to  what  it 
is  obvious  could  not  be  acquiesced  in  by  me 
without  absolute  dishonesty.  You  know,  madam, 
that  you  have  never  pretended  to  charge  Lady 
Jersey  with  a  single  instance  of  inattention,  or 
with  the  shadow  of  want  of  respect.  I  mentioned 
to  you  that  the  removal  of  any  of  the  Ladies 
whom  I  had  placed  in  your  family,  unless  that 
removal  were  for  misbehaviour,  could  not  but 
be  a  direct  contempt  of  me ;  and  I  explained 
more  particularly  the  additional  objection  that 
must  attend  it,  in  the  case  of  Lady  Jersey. 
Her  removal  would  confirm  every  slander  which 
has  been  so  industriously  propagated,  relative  to 
her  conduct  towards  you,  as  well  as  to  the  nature 
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of  her  intimacy  with  mc.  You  were  yourself  sen- 
sible of  the  impropriety  of  terming  her  *  my  mis- 
tress/ and  it  afterwards  struck  you  so  forcibly 
that  you  apologised  for  the  expression ;  yet  you 
ask  my  consent  to  a  measure  which,  at  this 
juncture,  would  fasten  upon  her,  and  upon  me, 
that  injurious  imputation  for  ever. 

"  I  will  not  believe  that  you  are  striving  to 
avoid  my  proposed  agreement  by  asking  as  a  con- 
dition that  w^hich  you  know  I  cannot,  with  any 
regai'd  for  my  own  character,  grant.  I  have  con- 
scientiously laboured  to  prevent  a  rupture :  if 
you  are  equally  sincere,  you  must  prove  it  by 
not  advancing  obstacles  which  my  explanation 
must  shew  you  to  be  insurmountable.  I  conjure 
you  to  reflect  seriously  on  the  subject,  for  this 
is  really  the  last  attempt  I  can  make,  and  the 
discussion  is  too  painful  to  be  continued. 
"  I  am.  Madam, 

"  Very  sincerely  yours, 

"  George  P. 
"  Carlton  House,  Maij  21th,  179G." 

"  Like  every  other  sensualist,"  said  Delamere, 
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he  could  not  brook  to  have  his  amours  inter- 
rupted. The  object  of  his  passion  for  the  time 
being  was  every  thing  to  him,  and  any  insult 
which  Lady  Jersey  inflicted  on  the  Princess,  if 
it  did  not  gratify,  at  least  did  not  oflfend  him." 

"  He  rather  encouraged  than  repressed  it," 
replied  Timon.  "  He  would  suffer  nothing  ma- 
jestic to  encircle  her  ;  there  was  no  form  in 
which  his  hatred  of  her  could  be  shown  that  he 
did  not  shew  it.  In  this  world  how  often  does 
the  life  of  one  man  become  a  curse  to  many. 
The  Princess  felt  this  truth  deeply.  In  no  one 
line  of  any  of  his  letters  does  the  Prince  address 
her  in  the  language  of  a  humane  and  honour- 
able man.  They  are  coarse-minded  throughout ; 
full  of  ungenerous  remark,  and  mean  insinua- 
tion." 

"  To  deceive  the  English  public,"  rejoined 
Delamere,  "  is  no  easy  business.  All  the  crea- 
tures of  office — all  the  hangers-on  of  the  court — 
all  that  aspired  to  royal  favour,  took  part  fu- 
riously against  the  princess,  and  gave  effect,  each 
in  his  circle,  to  every  tale  of  slander  which  the 
spies  and  paid  hirelings  of  Carlton  House  could 
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invent.  But  the  public  were  not  to  be  deceived. 
They  kept  their  eye  stcdfastly  on  what  was 
going  on,  and  the  truth  could  not  be  hid  from 
them.  His  scandalous  connivance  at  the  treat- 
ment his  wife  received  from  '  his  mistress,' 
became  a  subject  of  indignant  censure  from  the 
public  press.  This  painful  notoriety  induced 
the  Princess  to  address  a  letter  on  the  subject  to 
her  uncle,  George  the  Third.  The  sad  result 
of  his  son's  conduct  occasioned  the  unhappy 
Monarch  the  deepest  affliction. — This  is  his  an- 
swer : — 

"  Windsor,  20th  June,  1796. 
"  Madame  ma  Fille, 
"  J'  ai  re9u  hier  votre  lettre  au  sujct  du  bruit 
repandue  dans  le  public  de  votre  repugnance 
a  vous  preter  a  une  parfaite  reconcihation  avec 
mons  fils  le  prince  de  Galles.  Je  ne  discouvien 
pas  que  cette  opinion  commence  a  prendre 
racine,  et  qu'il  ni  ait  qu'  une  maniere  de  la 
detruire  ;  c'est  que  mon  fils  ayant  consenti  ii  ce 
que  la  Comtesse  de  Jersey,  suivant  votre  desir, 
quitte  votre  service,  et  ne  soit  plus  admise   a 
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votre  societe  privee,  vous  devez  temoigner 
votre  desir  qu'il  revient  chez  lui,  et  que  pour 
rendre  la  reconciliation  complette,  il  faut  des 
deux  cotes  s*  abstiner  de  reproches,  et  ne  pas 
faire  des  confidences  a  d'  autres  sur  ce  sujet. 
Une  telle  conduite  certainement  retablira  c*ette 
union  entre  mon  fils  et  vous  qui  est  un  des 
evenements  que  j'ai  le  plus  a  coeur. 

"  Mons  fils  le  Due  de  York  vous  remettra 
cette  lettre,  et  vous  assurera  de  plus  de  1'  amitie 
sincere  avec  laquelle  je  suis, 

"  Madame,  ma  belle  fille, 

"  Votre  tres  aflfectionne  beau-pere 

"  George  R."* 


*  "  Windsor,  20th  June,  1796. 
"  I  yesterday  received  your  letter  on  the  subject  of  the 
rumour  spread  abroad  of  your  repugnance  to  lend  yourself 
towards  a  perfect  reconciliation  with  my  son,  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  I  believe  that  such  an  opinion  begins  to  take  root, 
and  that  there  is  but  one  mode  of  destroying  it — which  is,  that 
my  son  ha\ing  consented  that  the  Countess  of  Jersey,  in  com- 
pliance with  your  desire,  should  quit  your  serA-ice,  and  be  no 
longer  admitted  to  your  private  society,  you  ought  to  testify 
your  wish  that  he  should  return  home  ;  and  that  to  render  the 
reconciliation  complete,  both  sides  should  abstain  from  re- 
proaches, and  make  no  confidants  of  other  persons  upon  this 
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"  The  mind  of  (jcori^o  the  Third/'  said 
Timou,  '•'  was  at  this  period  weighed  down  ])y 
the  bitterest  pangs  of  sorrow,  from  causes  arising 
within  his  own  fiimily.  The  Princess  knew  this, 
and  was  most  anxious  not  to  add  to  tlicm  ;  aijd 
accordingly  she  pursued,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
suggestions  which  this  letter  recommended.  But 
she  knew  well,  that  before  any  thing  approach- 
ing to  a  kindly  union  could  be  effected,  the 
Prince's  nature  must  alter — and  of  this  change 
there  was  no  hope.  Slight  dislikes  may  be 
removed,  and  strong  prejudices  may  give  way ; 
but  the  malignant  hatred  of  the  Prince  was 
mixed  up  with  all  his  worst  and  most  inveterate 
passions.  No  overtures  towards  conciliation,  on 
her  part,  were  met  on  his  with  more  than  a  polite 


subject.  This  course  of  conduct  will  not  fail  to  reestablish 
that  union  between  my  son  and  you  which  is  one  of  the 
events  I  have  nearest  my  heart. 

"My  son,  the  Duke  of  York,  will  deliver  you  this  letter,  and 
will  further  assure  you  of  the  sincere  regard  with  which 

"  I  am, 
"My  dear  daughter-in-law, 

"Your  very  affectionate  father-in-law, 
George  R." 

VOL.    II.  E 
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but  formal  acknowledgment.  This  is  evidenced 
by  his  reply  to  a  very  kind  letter  which  the  Prin- 
cess took  occasion  to  write  to  him  on  his  birth  day, 
and  which  was  written  within  two  months  after 
receiving  the  letter  from  the  King  which  you 
have  just  read  : — 

"  Madame, 

''  Je  saisis  le  premier  moment  pour  vous 

remercier  de  la  lettre  que  vous  avez  bien  voulu 

m'  ecrire,  et  que  j'ai  re9ue  hier,  a  1'  occasion  de 

V  anniversaire  de  ma  naissance.     Acceptez  aussi 

mes  remerciments  pour  la  maniere  dont  vous 

vous  exprimez  tant  pour  ma  fiUe  que  pour  vous 

meme ;  et  soyez  assuree  que  personne  ne  saurait 

y  etre  plus  sensible  que  moi.  C'est  avec  ces  senti- 

n^pnts  de  reconnaissance  que  j'ai  Thonneur  de 

me  souscrire,  madame, 

"Votre  tres  humble  serviteur, 

"  George  P. 
"  Weymouth, 

"  Ce  13  d'  Aout,  1796."* 

*  "  Madam, 

"  I  seize  the  first  moment  to  thank  you  for  the 
letter  you  were  so  kind  as  to  write  me,  and  which  I  received 
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"  Had  the  Prince  had  any  sympathy  with  the 
sorrows  of  his  afflicted  father,  or  but  the  sHght- 
est  warmth  of  heart  towards  his  ill-used  and 
unhappy  consort,  the  opportunity  was  before 
him  of  effecting  such  a  reconciliation  as  might 
at  least  have  put  an  end  to  that  harassment 
which  destroyed  her  peace,  and  made  her  life  a 
life  of  sufferiniJC  and  sorrow.  But  his  hatred  was 
not  to  be  appeased ;  and  while,  in  such  letters  as 
he  was  compelled  by  circumstances  to  address 
to  her,  and  which  he  thought  might  be  read 
either  to  her  more  immediate  fiicnd,  or  her 
official  adviser,  he  artfully  takes  care  to  cast 
upon  her  the  imputation  of  thwarting  his  wishes, 

yesterday,  on   the   occasion  of  the  anniversary  of  my  birth- 
day. 

"  Accept  also  my  thanks  for  the  manner  in  which  you  express 
yourself,  as  much  for  my  daughter  as  for  yourself;  and  be 
assured,  that  no  one  can  be  more  sensible  of  it  than  myself. 

"It  is  with  these  sentiments  of  gratitude  that  I  have  the 
honour  to  subscribe  myself, 

"  ^ladam, 

"  Your  very  humble  servant, 
"  George  P. 
"  Weymouth f 

"  13M  August,  1796." 

e2 
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and  of  putting  it  out  of  his  power  of  contribut- 
ing to  her  happiness,  which  he  professes  to  be 
most  ready  and  desirous  to  promote  :  yet  in  the 
midst  of  these  professions,  and  at  the  very  time 
he  is  thus  writing,  instead  of  consulting  her 
comfort,  or  complying  with  any  request  that 
would  have  promoted  it,  he  met  her  most 
earnest  wishes  with  the  most  determined  resist- 


ance." 


''  His  conduct,"  said  Delamere,  "  outraged 
all  the  feelings  of  manhood.  There  is  no  known 
instance  in  which  he  ever  indulged  her  wish, 
whether  as  a  Princess,  a  wife,  or  a  mother.  There 
are  some  minds  in  which  resentment  is  the  worm 
that  never  dies,  and  it  was  thus  with  him." 

"A  respectful  attention  to  the  sex,"  said  Timon, 
''is  a  feature  in  the  character  of  every  man  who 
claims  to  rank  as  a  gentleman.  A  lady  may  com- 
plain of  a  lover's  neglect,  and  a  dissipated  husband 
may  wish  to  throw  off  his  chains  ;  but  to  vex, 
annoy,  insult,  and  persecute  a  female,  is  the 
mark  sunk  to  the  very  lowest  level.  The  weak- 
ness of  woman  makes  her  lean  for  protection  on 
the  befriending  and  kindness  of  man.     In  mar- 
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ried  life,  if  this  is  'svithlicld,  nothing  which  she 
can  call  happiness  remains  for  her.  The  fate  of 
the  Princess  was,  in  this  respect,  peculiar.  She 
was  surrounded  by  spies  in  every  direction. 
She  was  not  allowed  a  voice  in  the  appointment 
of  any  one  of  the  ladies  of  her  household,  llic 
Prince  claimed  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  of 
placing  about  her  whom  he  pleased,  and  he 
exercised  this  assumed  privilege  with  an  utter 
disregard  to  her  feelings  or  her  wishes.  How- 
ever objectionable  the  individuals  so  appointed 
might  be  in  manners,  or  conduct,  or  in  cha- 
racter, the  Prince's  will  was  peremptory,  and  no 
entreaty  on  her  part  could  change  it." 

"  In  the  hapless  situation  in  which  the  Prin- 
cess was  placed,"  rejoined  Delamere,  "  all  the 
comfort  that  she  could  enjoy  must  be  derived  from 
those  who  were  the  companions  of  her  retire- 
ment. To  have  the  society  of  persons  forced  upon 
her  private  hours,  with  whom  she  could  neither 
converse  with  confidence,  nor  consult  but  to  be 
betraved,  must  have  been  a  situation  of  all 
others  the  most  wretched.  If  she  was  not  per- 
mitted   to    choose    licr   personal   associates,  she 
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ought  at  least  to  have  had  a  veto  upon  the  choice 
of  the  Prince." 

"  No  one  could  tell/'  said  Timon,  "  but  the 
poor  Princess  herself,  how  httle  she  knew  of  hap- 
piness, or  the  cheerless  and  wearisome  life 
which  she  was  made  to  lead.  There  was  one 
female.  Miss  Hayman,  whose  kind  disposition 
and  amiable  manners  made  her  extremely  de- 
sirous of  her  society,  and  for  that  purpose  she 
apphed  to  have  her  appointed  to  the  office  of 
her  privy  purse,  which  the  Prince,  at  her  first 
coming  over,  had  annexed  to  her  establishment. 
But  as  you  will  see,  it  was  announced  to  her 
Royal  Highness,  through  Lord  Cholmondeley, 
that  this  request  could  not  be  comphed  with: — " 

''Houghton,  October 29fh,  1797. 
"  Madam, 
"  I  had  the  honor  of  communicating  to  the 
Prince  of  "Wales,  your  Eoyal  Highness's  wish 
and  intention  to  retain  Miss  Hayman  in  your 
family.  I  likewise  have  explained  the  footing 
upon  which  she  was  to  be  placed  in  it.     His 
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Royal  Highness  in  answer  is  pleased  to  say, 
that  he  retains  his  former  determination  on  the 
rule  he  had  hud  down,  of  naming  himself  the 
persons  who  arc  to  fill  the  different  offices  in 
your  Royal  Highncss's  household.  That  with 
respect  to  Miss  Hayman,  your  Royal  Higliness 
proposes  placing  her  in  that  situation  which  was 
objected  to  by  the  Prince,  prcv-ious  to  your 
leaving  Brunswick  ;  it  being  then  determined 
that  your  Royal  Highness  could  not  have  a 
person  in  your  family  inferior  in  rank  to  the 
bedchamber-women,  and  superior  to  a  domestic. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  the  highest  respect. 
Madam, 

"  Your  Royal  Highness's 
"  Most  obedient  and 

"  Most  humble  Servant, 
"  Cholmondeley." 

"  Not  only  was  the  pride  of  the  Princess 
wounded  by  this  uncourteous  reply,  but  her  dis- 
appointment in  a  matter  which  she  had  so  much 
at  heart  affected  her  deeply." 

"And    well    it  might,"    replied    Delamere ; 
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"sucli  treatment  stirs  one's  blood.  It  was  a 
piece  of  domestic  tyranny  which  no  man,  not 
dead  to  every  human  and  generous  feeHng, 
could  have  exercised.  Talk  of  courts,  pavilions, 
palaces — there  is  more  vice  in  them,  than  in  the 
common  streets — more  villainy  under  a  royal 
mantle  than  under  a  beggar's  cloak." 

"  The  prince  married  her"  said  Timon,  '^  to  ^e% 
his  debts  paid.  That  a  female  of  such  exalted  rank 
should  be  sacrificed  to  the  attainment  of  such  a 
purpose,  was  bad  enough  ;  but  to  treat  her  as  ^e 
treated  her,  was  an  ingratitude  that  has  no  paral- 
lel in  the  calendar  of  crime.     Particular  acts  of 
harshness  may  be  overlooked  ;  ill-treatment  at 
intervals,  or  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  may  be 
borne   with.     Let  her  be  met  with   returnin£r 
kindness,  and  it  is  the  enduring  nature  of  woman 
to  forgive ;    give  back  peace   to  her   wounded 
spirit,  and  she  will  cancel  the  past  in  her  joyful 
anticipation   of  the  future.       But  at   no   time, 
from  the  first  hour  of  his  marriage,  did  he  relax 
in  his  authoritative  and  magisterial  tone,  or  dis- 
play even  the  semblance  of  that  kindness  which 
might  lead  to  conciliation." 
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"  A  most  gallant  rulc,^'  said  Dclamcrc,  "  ior  a 
prince  to  lay  down,  that  he  will  have  the  selec- 
tion of  the  ladies  of  his  wife's  bedchamber,  and 
that  however  displeasing  their  manners  may  hv, 
or  however  light  their  character,  she  shall  have 
them  and  no  others.  What  would  a  modern 
lady  of  fashion  say  to  her  husband  insisting 
upon  the  choice  of  her  maid,  and  when  she  re- 
monstrates, deigning  to  give  no  other  answer 
than  that  of  his  determi?iation,  which  cannot  be 
departed  from  ?" 

"The  fact  is,"  replied  Timon,  '*  that  the 
Prince,  by  laying  this  rule,  secured  the  in- 
troduction of  liis  own  fiivouritcs.  All  the 
females  on  the  domestic  establishment  of 
the  Princess  being  creatures  of  his  own  ap- 
pointment, were  of  course  ready  to  give  effect 
to  every  false  rumour,  and  every  groundless 
suspicion  wliich  hired  agents  were  employed  to 
circulate,  with  a  view  to  the  contemplated  di- 
vorce. The  Princess  was  obliged  to  abandon  all 
hope  as  regarded  Miss  Hayman.  It  was  a  dis- 
appointment that  tasked  her  magnajiimity  ;  but 
she  bore  it  with  that  calm  and  composed  tem- 
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per  which  she  displayed  under  all  the  bitter 
persecution  which  she  was  made  to  undergo. 
How  deeply  her  Royal  Highness  was  mortified 
at  the  rejection  of  a  request  which  she  had  made 
with  so  much  earnestness,  will  appear  by  her 
reply  to  an  ofiicial  intimation  of  it  forwarded  to 
her  by  the  Lord  Chancellor." 

Timon  handed  over  the  following  letter  for 
the  perusal  of  Delamere. 

"  My  Lord, 
"  I  must  beg  leave  to  trouble  you  with  a  few 
lines  on  the  subject  of  your  letter.       I  recol- 
lect very  well  that  at  the  time  I  arrived  in  this 
country,    the   Prince    told  me    it    was   neces- 
sary to  have  a  person  in  my  establishment  as 
privy  purse,  and  for  that  reason  appointed  Miss 
Vanneck,  who  at  Brighton  resided  in  the  house, 
and  dined  every  day  with  the  Prince  and  me  ; 
but  by  not  living  in  Carlton  House,  she  was 
unable  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  her  station ;  and  your 
Lordship  knows  too  well  how  requisite  such  an 
attendant  is  for  me.   On  this  account,  I  proposed 
to  have  Miss  Hayman,  who  from  her  unexcep- 
tionable   character    could  not,    I   thought,   be 
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deemed  improper.  With  regard  to  the  Prince's 
observation,  that  it  never  has  been  the  custom 
for  the  ladies  to  be  in  the  house  in  London,  I 
must  remark  that  the  late  Princess  of  Wales 
always  had  a  bedchamber- woman  with  her ; 
and  the  Queen  also  had  the  same,  during  the 
time  she  hved  at  St.  James's.  I  believe  there 
is  no  precedent  of  a  Princess  of  Wales  being 
without  a  lady.  The  Prince  mentions,  as  an 
agreeable  circumstance  for  me,  that  in  the 
country  I  can  have  both  the  ladies  in  waiting 
in  the  house;  certainly,  with  such  society  I 
should  prefer  the  tranquillity  of  a  country  life, 
as  more  conducive  to  my  health  than  living 
in  town;  but,  the  Prince  having  expressed 
his  disapprobation  of  my  dear  child's  residing 
with  me,  except  in  Carlton  House,  obliges  me 
to  sacrifice  all  considerations  of  myself,  for 
the  satisfaction  of  being  under  the  same  roof 
with  her  :  and  I  therefore  suggested  this  plan, 
which,  besides  the  obvious  propriety  of  it, 
would  materially  contribute  to  my  comfort.  It 
appears  to  me,  that  after  the  Prince's  arrange- 
ment, I  must  look  upon  myself  as  quite  sepa- 
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rated  from  him;  and  therefore,  1  should  sup- 
pose, I  was  under  no  further  obHgations  and 
rules  to  sacrifice  everything  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  My  lord,  if  you  will  show  this  to  the 
Prince  when  you  see  him,  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
you: 

"  And  I  am,  my  Lord, 

"  With  great  regard, 

"  Caroline. 
"  Carlton  House, 

"  \Oth  November,  1797." 

"  And  did  this  appeal  produce  any  effect  ?" 
asked  Delamere. 

"  None.  Lord  Eldon  was  too  wary  a  cour- 
tier, and  knew  the  vindictive  temper  of  the 
Prince  too  well,  to  do  more  than  put  the  letter 
quietly  into  his  pocket.  It  received  no  answer. 
An  incident  happened  at  this  time  which  was  ex- 
tremely perplexing  to  his  Royal  Highness,  the 
particulars  of  which  are  contained  in  some  pri- 
vate memorandums  of  the  Princess,  which  I  was 
looking  over  yesterday,  which  relate  to  the  events 
of  this  period.   The  national  thanksgiving  for  the 
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three  great  naval  victories  of  Lords  Howe,  St.  Vin- 
cent and  Duncan,  was  appointed  to  take  place  in 
the  following  month  of  December.  Their  Majesties 
would  of  course  be  present  at  the  solemnity,  and 
the  presence  of  the  whole  of  the  royal  family  was 
considered  as  indispensable.  Princess  Caroline 
was  prepared  to  attend — but  to  go  unaccompanied 
by  her  royal  consort  was  impossible  ;  and  the 
Prince  resolved  that  he  would  not  accompany 
her." 

'^  I  can  readily  imagine/'  said  Dclamere, 
"  the  ferment  in  the  roval  hive,  when  this  deter- 
mination  was  made  known." 

"  The  great  difficulty  was,  how  to  account  for 
the  absence  of  the  prince  and  princess  of  Wales, 
who,  in  the  order  of  the  royal  procession,  would 
naturally  be  expected  to  precede  the  Dukes  of 
York  and  Clarence,  Prince  Ernest  and  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  Their  absence  would  be  the  more 
remarked,  as  the  august  ceremony  was  manifestly 
conducted  with  the  strictest  attention  to  the 
stated  and  accustomed  form.  The  Commons  in 
carriages,  followed  by  the  Speaker  in  his  state 
carriage  ;    the   peers  in  the  order  of  rank  :  and 
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SO  on  with  the  whole  arrangement.  The  royal 
pair,  filling,  as  they  did,  so  large  a  space  in  the 
public  eye,  could  not  fail  to  be  missed,  and  their 
non-appearance  would  give  rise  to  all  sorts  of 
rumours  and  surmises.  The  affair  occasioned 
great  uneasiness  to  the  King  ;  but  the  Prince 
would  not  give  way,  and  the  result  was  unavoid- 
able. The  Princess,  feeling  the  painful  situation 
in  which  she  was  placed,  addressed  a  letter  to 
his  Majesty,  asking  his  advice  as  to  the  course 
which,  in  the  sacred  celebration  about  to  take 
place,  it  would  be  proper  to  adopt,  and  express- 
ing her  readiness  to  follow  that  which  might 
best  accord  with  his  Majesty's  wishes.  The 
matter  became  the  subject  of  much  consultation 
at  the  palace  :  at  length,  about  a  fortnight  before 
the  appointed  day  of  public  thanksgiving,  the 
affair,  as  you  will  see  by  this  letter,  was  finally 
adjusted — 

"  Quee?i's  House,  ce  Ime  Dec.   1797. 
*'  Madame  ma  Belle  Fille. 

"  Quande  on  demande  mon  opinion,  je  regarde 
la  reponse  comme  une  affaire  de  conscience  ;  je 
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suis  tres  charmu  de  vos  sentimcns  au  sujet  du 
devoir  rcligicux  que  je  dois  fairc  Ic  lOiiie  do 
cc  mois,  ii  la  cathedral  de  St.  Paul's  ;  mais  les 
afFaii'es  pecuniaiics  du  Prince  de  Galles  ne  lui 
permettant  pas  d'avoir  Ics  equipages  et  la  suite 
necessaires  pour  lui  et  vous  comme  Pheritier  de 
ma  couronne,  je  ne  puis  qu'  approuver  que  ni 
lui  ni  vous  assistent  a  cette  ceremonic.  Je  vous 
assure  quejene  cesserai  d'etre, 

"  Madame  ma  Belle-fille, 
"Votre  tres  affectione  Beau-pere, 

"George  R.*" 

*  '•  Queen's  House,  7  Dec.  1797. 
"  My  Dear  Daughter-in-law. 

"  When  any  one  asks  my  opinion,  I  consider  the  answer  as 
an  affair  of  conscience.  I  am  greatly  pleased  with  your  senti- 
ments on  the  subject  of  the  religious  duty  that  I  ought  to  fulfil 
on  the  19th  of  this  month  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral ;  but  the  pe- 
cuniary affairs  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  not  allowing  him  to  have 
the  equipage  and  suite  necessary  for  him  and  yourself  as  the 
heir  to  my  throne,  I  cannot  but  approve  that  neither  he  nor 
you  should  assist  at  that  ceremony,  I  assure  you  I  shall  never 
cease  to  be 

"  Your  affectionate  Father-in- Law, 

"George  R." 
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"  What  a  picture  does  the  interior  of  a  court 
present,"  said  Delamere,  "  when  we  can  ap- 
proach near  enough  to  see  it  in  its  true  charac- 
ter !" 

*'  It  is  fortunate  for  royalty,  and  for  those  who 
move  within  its  circle,"  replied  Timon,  "  that 
only  its  outward  pageantry  meets  the  eye  ;  for 
could  the  multitude  see  it  as  it  is,  in  the  hideous- 
ness  of  its  reality,  the  spell  of  allegiance  would 
be  broken,  and  loyalty  would  become  a  laugh- 
ing stock." 

"  It  is  well  that  the  mind  is  drawn  away  from 
it,"  rejoined  Delamere  ;  "  for  if  it  were  not  for 
the  deceptive  splendour  that  surrounds  it,  mo- 
narchy could  never  stand  its  ground.  George 
the  Fourth  did  more  towards  destroying  its 
weight  and  credit  with  the  people,  than  all  his 
predecessors  had  ever  done,  bad  as  they  had 
been.  The  worst  of  them,  Henry  the  Eighth, 
lived  in  an  age  familiar  with  despotism  and  deeds 
of  blood.  In  his  day  Kings  were  as  Gods  walk- 
ing upon  the  earth.  When  tired  of  his  wife,  the 
Crown  lawyers  furnished  him  with  a  plea  for 
divorce,  and  he  speedily  brought  her  neck  under 
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the  axe,  and  replaced  her  witli  tlie  new  fav(Hi- 
rite.  lie  did  this  -without  any  fechng  of  guilt 
or  shame  ;  there  was  nothing  in  the  manners  or 
morals  of  the  time  to  beget  any  such  feeling.  If 
his  conscience  smote  him  at  any  time,  the  church 
ECave  him  absolution.  Let  him  commit  what 
crimes  he  might,  a  priest  was  always  at  hand  to 
wipe  off  the  score." 

"  Your  remarks  are  just,"  replied  Timon  ;  *'to 
judge  fairly  of  the  actions  of  men,  we  must  look 
to  the  spirit  and  mode  of  thinking  of  the  times 
in  which  tliey  live.  Tt  is  some  extenuation  of 
the  conjugal  despotism  and  infidelity  of  Henry 
the  Eighth,  that  he  lived  in  the  sixteenth  century; 
but  no  excuse  is  to  be  found  in  the  nineteenth, 
for  the  systematic  and  cruel  persecution  by 
George  the  Fouith,  of  an  affectionate  and  accom- 
plished Princess,  who  knew  not  what  unhap- 
piness  was,  till  he  led  her  to  the  altar  ;  and 
from  that  hour  to  the  hour  of  her  death,  never 
knew  but  unhappiness.  There  was  no  artifice, 
however  mean,  that  he  did  not  stoop  to  employ, 
with  the  view  of  throwing  upon  her  the  blame  of 
their  separation.     This  subject  was  in  agitation 
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at  the  very  period  we  are  now  speaking  of ;  and 
on  a  mutual  reference  made  to  the  King,  it  was 
stated  as  one  essential  reason  for  their  living 
apart,  that  their  tempers  were  unsuitable.  As 
the  Princess  had  concurred  in  this  statement, 
this  expression  was  construed  to  mean  that 
the  temper  of  the  Princess  was  confessedly 
such  as  must  render  her  separation  from  the 
Prince  desirable.  The  Princess  had  great  diffi- 
culty to  defend  herself  against  this  misrepresen- 
tation, in  consequence  of  the  great  pains  taken 
to  give  it  currency.  At  length  Lord  Thurlow 
was  consulted,  and  after  several  intermedial  com- 
munications, he  wrote  thus  to  the  Chancellor, 
Lord  Eldon. 

"December  23,   1797. 
"  My  dear  Lord, 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  a  correct  statement  of  the 
difficulty  which  occurred  to  the  Princess,  upon 
that  expression  in  the  joint  application  proposed, 
namely,  that  their  tempers  do  not  suit  each  other, 
«&c.,  will  stand  nearly  thus — that  the  expression 
accords  less  with  the  actual  state  of  her  mind, 
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tlian  liis  Royal  Iliglincss  had  beiii  led  to  sup- 
pose. She  disclaims  all  resentment,  but  grief 
for  anything  which  has  passed  ;  and  entertains 
the  most  cordial  disposition  to  conform,  in  all 
possible  respects,  to  the  Prince's  pleasure.  But 
she  finds,  to  her  sorrow,  that  she  has  the  mis- 
fortune of  being  perfectly  unacceptable  to  his 
Royal  Highness.  Under  these  circumstances, 
she  is  not  surprised  at  meeting  with  mortifica- 
tions, besides  the  constant  and  corroding  reflec- 
tion that,  however  innocently,  she  is  the  source 
of  uneasiness  to  liim.  So  far,  therefore,  as  the 
consideration  turns  upon  her  personal  happiness, 
slie  would  expect  to  find  more  of  that  in  a  sepa- 
rate establishment ;  but  she  remembers  that  she 
has  the  honour  of  being  placed  in  the  royal 
family  of  Great  Britain,  and  consequently  is  not 
at  liberty  to  choose  her  own  condition,  or  to  do 
more  towards  it  than  to  await  his  Majesty's  com- 
mands, which  she  is  ready  to  receive  with  the 
utmost  deference  and  gratitude.  For  the  rest, 
considering  the  Prince's  circumstances,  she  re- 
gards the  establishment  offered  by  him  as  liberal 
and  generous  ;  but  the  article  in   it  which  she 
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values  infinitely  above  all  pecuniary  considera- 
tions, is  the  being  allowed  to  exercise  a  mother's 
tenderness  in  the  care  of  her  infant  child. 

"  Thurlow. 

"  To  the  Lord  Chancellor r 

"  The  princess,"  resumed  Timon,  "  lived 
wholly  for  her  daughter  ;  and  how  much  she  had 
to  endure  on  her  account  is  well  known.  Her 
daughter,  on  her  part,  was  ready  to  sacrifice 
everything  for  the  society  of  her  mother.  But 
the  Prince  was  dead  alike  to  the  feelings  of  a 
husband  and  a  father ;  every  pretext  and  every 
contrivance  was  resorted  to  for  keeping  them 
asunder." 

"  He  did  succeed,  at  last,  in  breaking  every 
link  of  their  intercourse." 

"  He  did  ;  but  it  was  a  cowardly  contest,  in 
which  success  was  infamy.  It,  was,  moreover, 
a  triumph  dearly  bought.  It  unfastened  the 
affections  of  the  people :  it  made  such  an  expo- 
sure of  the  abject  servility  and  baseness  of  men 
in  high  places,  both  in  Church  and  State,  as  the 
middling  and  lower  classes  had  previously  no 
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conception  of.    Its  demoralizing  influence  on  the 
nation  and  on  the  age  is  active  at  this  hour." 

"  The  manifestations  that  arc  now  going  on 
may  be  traced  to  it,"  said  Delamcrc  ;  "  and  the 
end  is  not  yet^ 
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CHAPTEK  V. 

Love  is,  of  all  the  ruling  passions,  the  one 
least  easily  defined.  A  celebrated  French  writer 
says, — ''  C'est  I'etofFe  de  la  nature  que  I'ima- 
gination '  a  brodee ;"  and  certain  it  is,  that  in 
making  up  this  delightful  compound  of  senti- 
ment and  feeling,  imagination  goes  a  great 
way.  It  is  an  affection  of  the  heart,,  not  to  be 
explained  on  any  known  principles  of  philo- 
sophy ;  books  which  pretend  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  it,  teach  nothing  that  is  of  any 
importance  to  learn.  Grave  moral  essays  are 
still  wider  of  the  mark  ;  the  finest  dissertations 
leave  it  as  mysterious  as  ever ;  like  insanity,  it 
is  brought  on  by  a  thousand  difierent  causes, 
and  assumes  a  thousand  difierent  shapes. 
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It  lias  its  lively  and  its  melancholy  patients  ; 
weepinf^,  laughing,  sighing,  smiling,  according 
to  the  humour  that  is  uppermost,  and  the  irri- 
table or  placid  state  of  the  nerves.  Whether 
the  passion  of  love  is  upon  the  Avhole  productive 
of  most  pleasure  or  pain,  is  a  question,  that  if 
it  were  thoroughly  discussed,  '^  the  world  would 
not  contain  the  books  that  should  bo  written ;" 
and  yet  perhaps,  after  all,  the  essence  of  it  lies 
in  a  nut -shell. 

Ellen  Rosencath,  while  on  a  visit  with  Lady 
Clavering  and  Emily,  at  the  country  seat  of  Sir 
FeUx,  had  been  frequently  seen  by  Lord  Tre- 
castle  in  his  morning  calls;  and  it  was  even 
thought  that  those  calls  were  more  frequent  and 
more  prolonged  than  they  perhaps  would  have 
been,  had  she  not  been  present.  She  was,  more- 
over, his  chosen  partner  at  the  race- ball;  and 
his  attentions  towards  her  were  the  more 
remarked,  from  his  being,  as  all  the  young 
ladies  said,  "  so  unexcitable  a  creature,"  that 
there  was  no  making  any  impression  upon  him. 
He  was  denounced  as  not  having  a  spark  of 
gallantry  in  his  whole  composition.     Not  that 
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tlicy  considered  his  manners  as  at  all  reserved 
or  uncourteous  :  on  the  contrary,  he  was  often 
gay,  talkative,  and  even  entertaining.  But 
there  was  no  turning  him  to  any  account. 
Such  was  the  general  opinion,  and  it  was 
justified  ;  but  to  the  envy  of  some,  and  the 
surprise  of  all,  Ellen  Roseneath  was  evidently 
a  favourite  ;  when  conversing  with  her,  he  was 
no  longer  torpid;  his  susceptibility  gave  some 
signs  of  life;  his  pulse  beat;  and  all  agreed 
that  he  had  a  heart,  and  that  his  fair  enslaver 
was  the  first  whose  charms  had  found  their  way 
to  it. 

A  young  lord,  agreeable  in  person,  of  fashion- 
able accomplishments,  and  gifted  in  addition  with 
a  rent-roll  of  twelve  thousand  a  year,  has  a  right 
to  count  upon  being  well  received  in  any  quarter 
in  which  he  may  pay  his  court.  Lord  Tre- 
castle  was  not  one  who  could  go  through  the 
regular  form  of  paying  his  addresses.  It  was 
possible,  that  Ellen  Eoseneath  might  be  pre- 
engaged  ;  but  he  had  observed  nothing  which 
should  lead  him  to  imagine  that  she  was  so. 
He  had  been  struck   with  the   beauty   of  her 
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person,  and  still  more  so  with  the  frankness  and 
simplicity  of  her  manner  ;  and  he  felt,  for  the 
first  time,  an  inclination  to  marry,  and  soon 
began  to  imagine  himself  in  love.  His  mind 
not  being  accustomed  to  receive  any  vivid  or 
permanent  impression,  the  effect  produced  upon 
it  in  the  present  instance,  might  well  carry  him 
to  such  a  conclusion. 

That  Ellen  should  appear  to  him  the  most 
agreeable  girl  he  had  ever  seen,  was,  in  another 
respect,  not  difficult  to  account  for.  The  natural 
apathy  of  his  ovra  disposition  and  manner  had 
repelled  everything  like  an  approach  to  social 
intimacy,  on  the  part  of  any  female  in  the  vari- 
ous society  in  which  he  mixed.  He  had  been 
regarded  by  many  mothers  as  a  very  desirable 
match,  and  a  system  of  manoeuvring  had  been 
in  more  than  one  quarter  put  in  train  to  secure 
him ;  but  it  had  in  no  instance  succeeded. 
His  inclination,  if  he  had  any,  changed  with 
every  change  of  the  moon^  No  apparent 
warmth  of  sentiment  had  the  slightest  effect 
upon  him  ;  it  was  lightning  playing  on  the  ice. 

VOL.  II.  F 
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But  the  attractions  of  Miss  Roseneath  produced 
an  effect  quite  unsought  on  her  part,  and  quite 
new  and  unexpected  on  his.  "When  conversing 
with  him,  she  spoke,  in  all  she  said,  from  the  pure 
impulse  of  her  natural  sweetness  of  temper  ;  and 
in  the  wish  to  make  himself  agreeable  to  her, 
his  accustomed  coldness  of  manner  disappeared ; 
and  not  being  uncourteous  in  his  general  de- 
portment, there  was  nothing  in  him  to  check 
that  easy  affability  on  her  part,  which,  having  no 
thought  of  making  a  conquest,  she  felt  no  occa- 
sion to  restrain. 

To  win  his  way  to  favour  by  those  minute 
and  delicate  attentions  with  which  love's  taper 
must  be  trimmed  and  kept  burning,  was  so 
entirely  out  of  Lord  Tre castle's  habits,  that  it 
was  not  to  be  thought  of.  In  a  heart  like  his,  a 
passion  that  required  perpetual  feeding  to  keep 
it  alive,  would  be  suffered  to  die  away  of  itself. 
He  felt  no  necessity  for  any  such  course,  and  if 
he  had,  to  have  followed  it  would  have  altered 
the  whole  course  of  his  existence,  and  he  was 
not  prepared  for  any  such  change.     There  was, 
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besides,  a  spice  of  vanity  in  his  pretensions 
which  made  the  way  smooth  before  him.  lie 
was,  as  we  have  akeady  said,  graceful  in  person 
and  manners,  and  had  withal  a  fair  share  of 
gaiety  and  small  talk — qualities  which  all  the 
marriageable  daughters  of  his  acquaintance 
knew  how  to  estimate ;  and  he  could  not  bu 
perceive  that  they  were  estimated  at  their  full 
value.  Praised,  flattered,  and  made  much  of, 
as  he  had  always  been,  to  make  an  offer,  and  to 
have  any  distrust  of  its  reception,  were  two 
thoughts  which  he  could  never  couple  together. 
At  the  same  time  to  make  a  formal  overture 
in  person,  to  Ellen  herself,  would  require  more 
preparation,  and  more  trouble  in  the  form  and 
manner  than  suited  his  view  of  the  affaii'.  He 
decided  therefore  upon  addressing  a  letter  to 
the  mother,  expressive  of  the  interest  which  he 
felt  for  her  daughter,  and  intimating  in  sub- 
stance, that  if  her  affections  were  disejigagcd, 
and  she  would  entrust  her  happiness  to  his 
keeping,  he  should  be  most  happy  to  be  re- 
ceived by  her  on  the  footing  which  such  con- 
fidence implies. 

F  2 
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This  declaration,  though  not  in  the  usual 
form,  was  sufficiently  intelligible,  and  furnished 
all  the  ground  required  for  entering  on  the 
necessary  explanations.  Lady  Roseneath  was 
beyond  measure  surprised,  and  beyond  measure 
delighted  by  the  contents  of  his  Lordship's  letter. 
No  event  could  have  been  on  her  part  more 
unexpected.  She  saw  the  great  advantages  to 
her  daughter  of  such  an  alliance,  and  antici- 
pated the  delight  with  which  the  communication 
would  be  received. 

Ellen  was  in  her  sitting-room,  busied  in 
arranging  her  little  library,  and  putting  the 
books  neatly  in  order,  when  her  mother  entered. 

"  Ellen,  my  dear,  guess  from  whom  I  have 
had  a  letter." 

"  From  Lady  Clavering,  mamma  ?" 

"  No.     Guess  again." 

"  I  can't  tell,  mamma  ;  for  I  don't  know  from 
whom  we  expected  a  letter." 

"  It  comes  from  the  very  last  person  in  the 
world  from  whom  I  should  have  expected  one." 

^*  Then,  dear  mamma,  it  is  quite  impossible 
I  can  guess." 
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**  You  arc  the  luckiest  of  all  lucky  girls,"  said 
her  mother  ;  "  and  I  hope  will  be  the  hap- 
piest." 

"  I  am  sure,"  replied  Ellen,  "  I  do  not  look 
for  any  good  fortune ;  I  am  quite  happy  enough, 
— if  I  were  happier  I  should  only  be  spoiled  ; 
but  who  is  the  letter  from,  mamma  ?" 

"  From  Lord  Trecastle." 

"  Lord  Trecastle  !  dear  me,  what  can  Jic  have 
to  write  about  ?" 

"  Read  his  letter,  my  love,  and  you  will  see," 
said  Lady  Roseneath,  putting  it  into  her  hand. 

Ellen,  as  she  read  it,  blushed  and  turned  pale 
by  turns. 

"  Well,  this  is  an  extraordinary  letter ;  and 
as  you  say,  dear  mamma,  from  the  very  last 
person  I  should  have  imagined  would  have 
written  it." 

Lady  Roseneath  did  not  perceive  in  EllenV 
countenance  any  marks  of  that  delight  which 
she  expected.  That  so  splendid  an  offer  should 
excite,  apparently,  no  pleasurable  emotion,  was 
a  disappointment  which  she  could  not  account 
for. 
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"  I  hope  you  call  this  a  piece  of  good  fortune, 
Ellen ;  for  not  only  is  the  alliance  itself  in  every 
way  desirable,  but  Lord  Trecastle  has  many 
excellent  qualities :  he  has  every  one's  good 
word.  I  never  heard  any  one  speak  unfavour- 
ably of  him." 

^^  I  feel  very  much  honoured  by  his  par- 
tiality," said  Ellen ;  "  but  you  have  always 
taught  me,  dear  mamma,  how  little  real  happi- 
ness grandeur,  and  wealth,  and  title  can  give. 
I  have  already  all  in  that  way  that  I  could  wish  ; 
and  I  am  too  happy  to  msh  to  change  my  pre- 
sent state  for  any  other." 

"  But  you  may  go  through  Hfe,  Ellen,  and 
never  have  an  offer  such  as  this.  Besides,  Lord 
Trecastle's  attachment  to  you  must  be  purely 
disinterested ;  he  can  have  no  selfish  motives, 
and  therefore  his  sincerity  may  be  safely  reckon- 
ed upon." 

"  Yes,  mamma ;  but  then  I  have  not  been  long 
enough  acquainted  with  Lord  Trecastle  to  feel 
any  regard  for  him  ;  and  it  would  be  a  sin  to 
marry  him,  if  I  did  not  feel  that  I  preferred  him 
to  every  other  person  in  the  world." 
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"  A  calm  and  steady  friendship,"  replied  her 
mother,  "  is  a  safer  feeling  to  marry  upon,  than 
a  romantic  first  love,  which  after  marriage  is 
sure  to  expire  ;  I  never  knew  an  instance  of  its 
lasting  beyond  the  first  twelvemonth,  and  very 
seldom  so  long." 

"  But,  mamma,  I  have  no  particular  feeling 
of  friendship  for  Lord  Trecastle.  I  am  always 
very  well  pleased  to  see  him,  as  I  am  to  see 
any  friend  of  yours,  or  of  Lady  Clavering's  ; 
but  beyond  that,  he  is  just  the  same  to  me  as 
any  other  person." 

"  Well  but,  my  dear,  what  answer  am  I  to 
make  to  his  Lordship's  letter  ? — so?7ie  answer 
must  be  given." 

Ellen  was  quite  unable  to  advise  ivhat  answer 
should  be  given ;  and  Lady  Roseneath,  after 
revohdng  the  affair  for  some  time  in  her  mind, 
at  length  addressed  a  reply  to  his  Lordship,  to 
the  effect  that  she  was  not  aware  of  any  preen- 
gagement  on  the  part  of  her  daughter  ;  that  the 
receiving  his  Lordship's  future  visits  on  the 
terms  proposed,  must  depend  wholly  on  herself, 
as  on  a  subject  so  deeply  involving   the  happi- 
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ness  of  her  future  life,  she  should  abstain  from 
the  exercise  of  any  thing  like  parental  authority ; 
that  she  would  take  the  very  earliest  opportunity 
of  ascertaining  the  state  of  her  mind  upon  the 
subject,  and  would  have  the  honour,  when  she 
had  so  done,  of  intimating  the  result  with  the 
utmost  frankness  to  his  Lordship. 

This  answer  being  read  and  approved  by 
Ellen,  was  sealed  and  forwarded. 

Ellen  Roseneath  was  a  true  specimen  of 
a  child  of  nature  ;  by  this  term,  I  mean  to  de- 
signate a  true  English  girl,  whose  natural  dispo- 
sition is  unspoiled  by  that  artificial  education, 
which,  amid  the  fashionable  system  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  destroys  all  the  purest  and  finest  feel- 
ings of  the  female  heart.  These  feehngs  had 
struck  root  in  her  character;  the  inborn  im- 
pulses of  her  mind  were  innocence  itself;  and 
to  conceal  her  sentiments  on  any  subject,  or  to 
express  them  evasively,  was  a  habit  quite  un- 
known to  her. 

The  letter  of  Lord  Trecastle  had  caused  her 
much  uneasiness,  and  she  felt  as  if  there  was 
something  wrong  in  concealing  from  her  mother 
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that  it  had  done  so.  But  tvhi/  it  had,  was  a 
question  that  she  could  not  have  answered  even 
to  herself;  and  how  could  she  inform  her  of 
the  efibct,  while  the  cause  was  so  imaginary 
and  so  difHcult  to  put  into  words,  that  to  have 
given  expression  to  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible. 

Mysteries  there  are  in  religion,  and  in  politics, 
that  are  inexplicable ;  but  this  mysticism  is  of 
man's  making,  and  common  sense  has  no  con- 
cern with  them.  But  in  the  mysteries  of  love, 
there  is  no  secret  of  the  female  heart  that  is 
hidden  from  its  owner.  However  distant  or 
indistinct  may  be  the  vision  in  which  it  floats, 
it  has,  to  her,  a  fixed  and  definite  reality.  It  is 
so  with  the  whole  sex,  and  it  was  so  with  Ellen 
Roseneath.  The  idea  of  Edward  Clavering 
had  somehow  or  other  interwoven  itself  with 
her  earliest  dreams  of  happiness.  The  strong 
attachment  which  had  existed  from  childhood 
between  herself  and  his  sister,  had  impercep- 
tibly extended  itself  to  the  brother ;  a  circum- 
stance which  \\dll  sometimes  happen  where  the 
brother    combines   great   personal   accomphsh- 
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ments  with  a  most  excellent  disposition,  and  a 
mind  of  the  very  best  quality.  Add  to  this, 
that  he  had  taken  great  pains  in  forming  her 
mind ;  and  when  a  young  man,  thus  gifted, 
assists  to  form  a  girFs  mind,  the  very  interest  he 
thus  takes  in  her,'  gains  so  from  time  to  time 
upon  her  affections,  that  her  heart  is  gone  be- 
fore she  is  aware  of  it.  The  very  act  of  in- 
struction, in  such  a  case,  is  very  favourable 
to  tenderness  and  sentiment  :  the  lesson  is 
valued  for  the  sake  of  the  teacher,  and  though 
the  one  may  not  be  remembered,  the  other  is 
never  forgotten. 

On  the  part  of  Clavering,  the  progress  was 
somewhat  similar.  He  knew  Ellen  to  be 
affectionate,  and  that  her  mind  was  the  emblem 
of  purity.  He  knew  her  to  be  fond  of  reading. 
The  instruction  to  be  gained  from  books,  depends 
upon  the  choice  of  them.  More  knowledge 
may  be  gained,  and  the  judgment  be  more 
enlightened,  by  a  few  works  well  selected,  than 
by  wading  through  half  the  volumes  that  load 
the  shelves  of  literature.  It  would  only  be 
an  act  of  kindness  to  point  out  those   works ; 
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and  to  a  girl  as  beautiful  as  Ellen  Rosencath, 
a  young  man  is  naturally  disposed  to  acts  of 
kindness.  It  was  so,  at  least,  Tvith  Edward 
Clavering:  he  took  an  interest  in  her  improve- 
ment, without  exactly  knowing  why.  He  felt 
it  a  pleasing  task, 

"  To  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot ;" 

not  that  it  ever  entered  his  thoughts,  that  from 
gratitude,  or  from  any  other  cause,  it  might 
shoot  towards  him.  He  did  no  more  than, 
considering  the  intimacy  of  the  families,  com- 
mon friendship  required,  in  giving  her  -what 
Httlc  benefit  in  the  way  of  selection  his  ex- 
perience could  furnish.  It  thus  happened, 
that  all  the  books  she  read  were  of  his  re- 
commendation ;  and  her  mind  being  thus  di- 
rected into  the  same  train  of  reading,  it  followed 
that  she  would  imbibe  the  same  sentiments, 
and  that  her  opinions  would  flow  in  the  same 
channel. 

Love  is  very  apt  to  make  its  approaches  under 
the  name  of  friendship.  It  did  so  in  the  in- 
stance of  the  unfortunate  Eloisa ;  and  the  Abe- 
lards  are  very  numerous,  against  whom  the  same 
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fact  can  be  testified.  It  must  be  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  the  meaning  and  value  of  the  word 
*' friendship,"  is  very  unsettled;  it  may  exist 
without  love ;  but  between  the  two  sexes,  "  love" 
cannot  exist  without  friendship ;  the  instant  the 
partnership  is  dissolved  between  them,  not  only 
all  happiness,  but  all  hope  of  happiness,  is  at  an 
end. 

Ellen  Roseneath  had  not  been   accustomed 
to  analyze  her  feelings ;  she  knew  nothing  of  the 
heart  as  a  study,  or  as  making  part  of  the  philoso- 
phy of  science.     She  admired  Edward  Clavering 
as  the  most  amiable  of  men ;  she  felt  for  him  an 
attachment  which  mixed  itself  with  all  that  was 
dear  to  her  in  life ;  and  she  traced  her  feelings 
no  further.     His  manner  towards  her  was  kind 
in  the  extreme,  but  it  was  the  kindness  of  a 
brother — expressive  of  real  regard  and  anxious 
solicitude — with    this    she  was   content.      Her 
own  sentiments  were  tender  and  confiding,  but 
mingled,  at  the  same  time,  with  a  sort  of  fear- 
fulness  lest  she  should  indulge  them  too  visibly 
beyond  the  limit  of  respectful  gratitude.     Ed- 
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ward,  she  knew,  was  not  aware  of  the  fond  at- 
tachment he  had  excited,  and  the  instinctive 
delicacy  of  her  sex  made  her  careful  not  to  rc- 
yeal  the  secret. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Ellen  Roseneath,  whose  disposition  was 
all  openness  and  candour,  would  willingly  have 
disclosed  the  state  of  her  feelings  to  her  mother, 
by  way  of  answer  to  the  overtures  of  Lord  Tre- 
castle  ;  but  the  more  she  reflected,  the  more 
difficulty  she  found  in  entering  upon  the  sub- 
ject. Nothing  had  passed  between  Edward 
Clavering  and  herself,  in  which  there  was  any- 
thing either  to  conceal  or  to  avow ;  it  was  an 
intercourse  of  friendship,  in  which,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, there  was  nothing  unusual ;  to  put  it 
therefore  in  the  shape  of  a  disclosure  which 
made  his    Lordship's    addresses    inadmissable. 
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would  be  to  act  in  a  manner  which  the  truth 
did  not  authorize  as  regarded  Edward  Clavering, 
and  which  struck  her  as  being  equally  a  false- 
hood as  it  respected  Lord  Trecastle.  As  to 
listening  to  any  proposal  of  marriage  with  the 
youthful  peer,  it  was  a  thought  she  had  never 
suffered  her  mind  to  dwell  upon,  even  for  a  mo- 
ment. But  it  was  clear  that  her  mother  con- 
sidered the  alliance  as  highly  desirable,  and 
which  ought  not  without  good  reason  to  be  re- 
jected. She  felt  that  she  had  no  reason  to  give 
which  would  appear  at  all  satisfactory.  In  this 
dilemma  she  resorted  to  the  advice  of  Emily 
Clavering,  whom  she  loved  with  all  the  love  of 
a  sister,  and  who  felt  towards  her  in  return  an 
affection  as  pure  as  ever  entered  the  human 
heart. 

"  My  dearest  Emily,  I  have  a  secret  to  tell, 
and  I  hardly  know  how  to  break  it  out." 

''  Tell  it  me,  love  ;  for  if  it  weighs  upon  your 
heart,  the  sooner  you  lighten  it  the  better." 

*'I  will  tell  you  the  tale  in  few  words,"  said 
Ellen.  '^  Manmia  has  received  a  letter  from 
Lord  Trecastle,  intimating  his  wish,  if  I   was 
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disengaged,  to  be  permitted — "  Ellen  faltered, 
and  Emily,  taking  up  the  unfinished  sentence, 
added, 

"  To  escort  you  into  the  holy  land  of  matri- 
mony.    Is  it  so  ?" 

Ellen  took  from  a  small  silk  pocket-case  a 
copy  of  his  letter,  with  her  mother's  answer. 

'^  Well,  nothing  could  have  surprised  me  like 
this.  Of  all  the  birds  in  the  air,  to  have  found 
out  Lord  Trecastle  I — and  to  have  made  so  com- 
plete a  conquest  of  him!  Why,  my  sorceress 
girl,  by  what  magic  could  you  have  thawed  such 
an  ice-block  ?" 

"  I  am  sure  if  I  have  done  so,  I  have  taken 
no  pains  to  do  it." 

"  But  to  have  done  it  at  all  is  the  wonder. 
For  my  part,  I  should  be  as  much  astonished  to 
hear  a  declaration  of  love  from  Lord  Trecastle, 
as  to  see  a  rose-tree  opening  its  flowers  in  a 
December  frost.  I  suppose  his  lordship  ima- 
gines you  will  accept  his  proposal  with  praise 
and  thanksgiving." 

'*  Oh  !  he  cannot  expect  that  I  should  ever  be 
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brought  to  consent  to  it.  But  tell  me,  my  dear 
Emily,  how  must  I  act  ?" 

"  That  depends,  my  dear,  upon  the  state  of 
your  heart.  If  his  lordship  has  edged  himself 
into  a  little  corner  of  it,  you  must  leave  the 
affair  to  time  and  chance,  and  give  him  just  as 
much  hope  as  will  keep  him  alive,  and  no  more. 
True  lovers  will  live  upon  very  spare  diet ;  a 
smile  now  and  then  is  all  the  nourishment  that 
a  real  passion  requires  ;  a  ray  of  hope  keeps 
them  humble,  but  they  are  spoiled  by  the  full 
sunshine." 

"  But,  my  dear  Emily,  what  if  I  have  no  heart 
to  give  ?" 

"  Why  you  are  then,  my  love,  in  a  very  sad 
plight.  The  coldest  of  maidens  has  a  heart,  unless 
it  has  been  stolen,  or  has  strayed  away,  in  which 
case  you  must  offer  a  reward  for  bringing  it  back, 
declaring  it  to  be  of  no  use  but  to  the  owner." 

If  there  was  a  more  than  usual  vivacity  in 
Miss  Clavering's  manner,  it  was  because  she 
saw  that  the  spirits  of  her  friend  were  some- 
what depressed,  and  she  conjectured  but  too 
truly  why  they  were  so.     Ellen  imagined  that 
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her  attacliment  was  a  secret  hidden  in  the  in- 
most recesses  of  her  own  bosom  ;  but  it  was  not 
so.  The  language  of  the  heart  is  heard  when 
the  voice  speaks  not.  The  eye  gives  it  utterance 
' — ^its  expression  betrays  what  the  hps  would  fain 
conceal,  but  cannot.  The  inward  feelings  of 
Ellen  had  told  their  own  tale ;  and,  to  the  quick 
discernment  of  Emily,  had  told  as  truly  as  the 
most  confidential  confession  could  have  done, 
that  she  loved  her  brother. 

"  But  what,  my  love,  is  to  become  of  your 
servant  d^ amour  ?  Is  his  suit  to  be  favoured,  or  is 
he  to  receive  an  answer  consigning  him  to  hope- 
less despair?" 

A  tear  stood  in  the  eye  of  her  lovely  friend  : 
she  remained  silent. 

Emily,  full  of  affection,  instantly  became  se- 
rious, and  pressing  her  small  white  hand  with 
the  utmost  tenderness,  said, 

"  My  dearest  Ellen,  there  is  but  one  coui'se  to 
take.  Lord  Trecastle  must  be  written  to,  in 
terms  which  may  at  once  put  an  end  to  all  ex- 
pectation of  your  ever  becoming  his  wife.  Lady 
Roseneath  well  knows  how  to  soften  this  intelli- 
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gence  so  as  to  give  him  the  least  possible  mortifica- 
tion. His  vanity  will  be  wounded  by  it,  but  for 
any  feeling  beyond  that  you  will  have  notliing  to 
accuse  yourself."  #* 

Ellen  was  fearful  that  her  mother  would 
blame  her  for  refusing  what  she  considered  so 
brilliant  an  offer,  without  being  able  to  assign 
any  reason  for  it. 

"  You  have  a  good  and  sufficient  reason," 
said  Emily ;  "  and  one  with  which  I  am  sure 
Lady  Roseneath  cannot  fail  to  be  satisfied; — you 
feel  no  regard  for  him,  and  he  is  not  a  man 
formed  to  make  you  happy — that's  ground 
enough  for  your  refusal  of  him,  in  all  conscience." 

'*And  I  am  sure  I  could  never  make  him 
happy,"  said  Ellen;  "and  then  we  should  both 
be  miserable." 

'•'And  miserable  from  nearly  the  same  cause," 
replied  Emily ;  "  he,  because  he  never  had  an 
heart — yoti,  because  you  had  one,  and  have  lost 
it." 

Miss  Clavering  said  this  emphatically,  and 
with  an  arch  look ; — the  full  meaning  rushed  in- 
stantly to  Ellen's  mind;  a  timid  blush  spread 
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over  her  clieek — for  a  moment  she  was  bewil- 
dered— then  throwing  herself  on  Emily's  neck, 
she  burst  into  tears. 

"  My  dearest  girl/'  said  Emily,  "  forgive  me 
if  I  have  said  anything  to  give  you  pain.  For 
the  world  I  would  not  do  it.  I  never  hinted 
such  a  thought  to  you  before,  and  I  am  sorry 
I  have  done  it  now  ;  but  do  forgive  me." 

'^  Oh  !  Emily,  Emily,"  said  the  weeping  girl, 
"  there  is  nothing  to  forgive.  You  never  said  any- 
thing that  gave  me  pain — you  are  all  goodness. 
But  I  am  not  deceitful — indeed  I  am  not.  I  never 
kept  anything  from  you  but  this ;  and  if — " 

"  My  sweet  girl,  you  did  not  keep  even  this 
from  me.  The  impulse  of  your  feelings  is  so 
true  to  nature,  as  to  make  concealment  impossi- 
sible.  I  saw  your  growing  attachment  to  my 
brother  from  the  first ;  I  saw  how  dear  a  theme 
he  was  in  all  our  conversations.  Knowins:  the 
charm  of  his  society  as  I  do,  and  all  his  amiable 
qualities,  I  knew  you  must  be  fond  of  him.  He 
was,  besides,  always  so  kindly  attentive  to  you, 
that  I  was  sure  it  would  give  birth  to  a  feehng 
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stronger  than  friendship;  and  I  saw,  and  saw 
with  pleasure,  that  it  had  done  so." 

"  Oh !  if  he  loved  me,  I  should  be  the  hap- 
piest girl  in  the  world." 

This  confession  burst  from  her  in  the  warmth 
of  her  heart,  and  she  blushed  at  having  made  it. 

Emily  kissed  her;  the  tears  were  still  upon 
her  cheek. 

"  Thus  much,  my  dearest  Ellen,  I  can  assure 
you  of — that  he  loves  no  one  so  well.  Had  it 
not  been  so,  I  should  not  have  delayed  a  moment 
to  warn  you  of  the  unhappiness  that  a  misplaced 
affection  might  cause  you ;  but  I  knew  it  was 
returned.  If  I  felt  assured  that  my  brother  had 
stolen  your  heart,  I  was  equally  sure  that  he 
knew  the  value  of  it." 

"  Oh !  Emily,  no  one  can  love  your  brother  as 
I  love  him.  I  could  not  be  happy  if  I  thought 
he  was  as  dear  to  any  one  as  he  is  to  me."  She 
spoke  in  the  innocence  of  her  sweet  and  gentle 
nature — it  was  the  inspiration  of  a  soul  that 
was  purity  itself. 

"  The  same  feeling,  my  love,  finds  its  way  to 
every  female  heart.     We  are  sad  jealous  crea- 
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tures.  It  seems  strange  that  we  should  wish  the 
rest  of  our  sex  to  be  insensible  to  those  qualities 
which  tve  esteem  so  highly;  but  we  are  fearful 
lest  they  should  make  the  same  impression  upon 
others  as  upon  us,  and  thus  produce  some  rival, 
whose  superior  charms,  or  whose  arts  of  pleasing, 
may  succeed  in  making  him  unfaithful." 

"  And  I  am  afraid  this  often  happens/'  said 
Ellen. 

"  It  is  very  likely  to  happen/'  replied  Emily, 
''  where  the  lover  is  attracted  only  by  the  beauty 
of  the  face  and  form  of  his  fair  enslaver.  I  have 
often  heard  Edward  say  that  to  gain  a  heart  is 
not  difficult,  but  that  the  difficulty  is  to  keep  it ; 
and  that  it  is  only  by  the  more  elevated  qualities 
of  the  mind  that  a  girl  can  secure  the  permanent 
friendship  of  any  man  whom  she  means  to  make 
her  husband — and  I  am  sure  my  brother  is  right." 

Miss  Clavering  was  well  justified  in  this  re- 
liance on  her  brother's  authority ;  for  few  had  a 
quicker  insight  mto  human  nature,  or  had  more 
attentively  studied  the  chords  of 

" That  most  strange 


And  various  instrument,  the  human  heart." 
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The  remark  above  quoted  from  him,  contains 
a  truth  of  the  deepest  import.  Like  other  great 
truths,  it  is  simple  in  itself;  but  the  practical  in- 
ferences to  be  drawn  from  it  by  the  sex  in  gene- 
ral, are  vital  to  their  happiness.  No  girl — it  is 
a  secret  which  she  ought  to  know,  and  knowing, 
ought  never  to  forget — no  girl  can  safely  rely 
on  keeping  any  man  constant  by  the  power  of 
her  personal  attractions  alone;  not  even  when 
aided  by  the  accomphshments  of  music,  dancing,  a 
fine  voice,  and  all  the  et  cetera  of  allurements 
by  which  the  light-hearted  and  the  light-headed 
of  our  sex  are  so  apt  to  be  captivated.  She  may 
indulge  in  feverish  dreams  of  conquest,  and  may 
have  admirers  vying  with  each  other  for  her 
smile ;  but  where  is  the  worth  of  all  such  adora- 
tion, and  in  what  is  it  to  end  ?  The  libertine  may 
address  her  as  another  inviting  object  to  be  added 
to  the  number  already  on  his  list :  or  she  may  be 
wooed  and  won  by  some  impassioned  youth  whom 
her  charms  have  fascinated :  but  she  wiU  have 
no  permanent  influence  over  either.  Suitors  of 
this  class  are  to  be  found  everywhere,  and 
in   abundance.      They  come    and  go  with   the 
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changes  of  a  summer's  day  ;  and  tlie  faculties 
common  to  man  with  the  lower  animals,  always 
furnish  a  supply  of  them  equal  to  the  demand. 
But  the  great  concern  of  every  girl, — that  which 
mixes  itself  up  with  all  her  nightly  meditations, 
and  with  all  her  waking  thoughts — is  marriage. 
To  whom  will  she  be  destined,  and  what  will  be 
the  colour  of  her  future  fate  ?  All  her  wishes 
centre  in  an  affectionate  husband,  and  a  happy 
home.  But  under  the  present  system  of  educa- 
tion, this  is  the  lot  of  comparatively  few.  And 
why  is  this  ?  Because  daughters  are  brought  up 
to  make  a  market  of  their  beauty,  and  of  those 
accomplishments,  which  when  their  novelty  is 
gone,  pall  upon  the  sense ;  while  their  moral 
nature  is  left  to  the  guidance  of  chance,  and  their 
disposition  and  domestic  "sdrtues,  which,  properly 
cultivated,  would  have  made  them  objects  of 
endearment  to  the  last  hour  of  life,  are  treated  as 
of  no  account. 

Marriage  is  the  most  important  engagement  of 
life,  because  it  cannot  be  rescinded,  as  other  con- 
tracts may,  if  the  parties  mutually  discover  that 
they  have  made  a  bad  bargain.     They  take  each 
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other  '^  for  better  for  worse/'  and  the  law  is  in- 
exorable. However  they  may  repent  of  having 
hand-cuffed  themselves  together,  the  fetters  are 
ecclesiastical,  and  cannot  be  unrivetted.  And 
yet  it  is  wonderful  with  what  heedless  impru- 
dence this  irrevocable  engagement  is  entered 
into.  In  the  social  intercourse  of  life,  a  strong 
friendship  is  not  felt  for  any  individual  unless 
he  has  those  sterling  qualities  of  disposition  and 
character,  which  ensure  esteem,  and  make  his 
society  valuable.  But  love,  unfortunately,  is 
generated  by  a  very  different  process  :  its  first 
attack  is  through  the  senses,  and  the  weaker  the 
head  the  less  chance  there  is  of  defending  the 
heart.  AVe  are  subjected  by  nature  to  physical 
impulses,  and  are  not  brought  up  to  put  these 
impulses  under  moral  restraint.  It  is  here  that 
the  great  defect  of  education  lies.  Marriage 
would  be  a  very  different  state  from  what  it  is,  if 
both  sexes  were  trained  to  the  habits  and  princi- 
ples of  conduct  which  should  fit  them  for  it. 
AV^hy  is  the  honey-moon  proverbial  as  applied  to 
matrimony  ?  Because  at  the  end  of  that  interval 
the  brightness  of  Cupid's  torch  is  apt  to  wane — 
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reason  and  reflection,  which  for  four  weeks  had 
been  lost  sight  of,  return,  and  cupidity  ceases  to 
reign  supreme.  It  will  always  be  thus  where 
only  the  passions  are  concerned.  But  it  is  far 
otherwise  with  a  union  formed  on  the  basis  upon 
which  reason  and  nature  have  placed  it ;  not 
upon  an  accomplished  figure  and  a  handsome 
face,  but  a  good  temper,  good  sense,  and  a  kind 
disposition.  These  are  the  companiable  qualities 
of  the  head  and  heart  which  keep  alive  that  reci- 
procal affection  which  lasts  through  life.  "Where 
these  are  absent,  there  vsdll  be  jealousy,  wrangling, 
and  unfaithfulness,  and  the  sparks  of  love  will 
expire  one  by  one  tiU  all  is  darkness.  When 
this  has  taken  place  all  is  over,  for  in  the  land  of 
matrimony  there  is  no  new  moon. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Lady  Roseneath,  although  avowedly  discard- 
ing all  "  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this  wicked 
world,"  as  the  allurements  with  which  Satan  draws 
us  aside  from  our  chi'istian  calling,  was  neverthe- 
less in  her  inmost  heart,  not  quite  so  insensible  to 
those  allurements  as  her  outward  faith  professed. 
Nothing  is  so  easy,  while  out  of  the  way  of  temp- 
tation, as  to  defy  the  subtlety  of  the  old  serpent ; 
but  when  temptation  assails  them,  the  backslidings 
of  the  religious  public,  though  better  concealed, 
arc  quite  as  common  as  among  the  rest  of 
the  world  which  they  denounce  as  the  reprobate 
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and  ungodly,  and  from  whom,  with  all  the 
pride  of  the  Pharisees,  they  profess  to  stand 
apart. 

This  remark  is  not  meant  to  apply  to  any  part 
of  the  conduct  of  Lady  Roseneath ;  for,  though 
connected  with  the  spiritual  clique,  and  infected 
with  that  zeal  which  has  no  root  but  in  the 
phrases  and  formaUty  of  devotion,  there  was  no 
hypocrisy  in  her  heart.  Led  away  by  the  doc- 
trines of  a  circle  into  which  she  had  been  acci- 
dentally thrown ;  being  worked  upon  to  believe 
that  she  was  living  too  much  to  the  world,  that 
she  had  no  communion  with  God  here,  and 
could  expect  none  hereafter ;  and  being  at  the 
time  in  ill-health,  she  became  alarmed,  lest, 
as  she  had  been  told,  her  name  was  '^blotted  out 
of  the  covenant  of  mercy."  As  thousands  have 
done  before  her,  she  mistook  the  influence  of 
fear  for  the  force  of  conviction,  and  classed  her- 
self with  the  converted. 

Having  entered  into  this  new  fellowship.  Lady 
Roseneath  put  on,  and  with  sincerity,  the  garb 
of  sanctity  which  belonged  to  it ;  but  her  heart, 
unknown  to  herself,  remained  accessible  to  the 
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same  impulses  as  before.  She  retained  the 
same  faulty  appreciation  of  the  advantage  of 
riches  and  rank.  The  inmost  vision  of  her 
thoughts  was  not  altered.  The  same  short- 
sighted estimate  of  earthly  happiness  influenced 
her  as  it  had  ever  done.  We  need  not  therefore 
be  surprised  that  she  felt  her  daughter's  rejec- 
tion of  Lord  Trecastle,  as  a  serious  and  severe 
disappointment.  It  was  a  union  that,  in  her 
view  of  it,  was  everything  that  could  be  desired. 
A  young  nobleman,  sober  in  his  habits,  whose 
reputation  for  decorum  and  regularity  of  con- 
duct had  never  been  impeached — against  whom 
no  charge  of  light  and  dissolute  gallantry  could  be 
brought — to  whom  the  vice  of  gaming,  the  most 
common  and  the  most  fatal  of  all  fashionable  vices, 
was  unknown — for  a  girl,  unfettered  by  any 
previous  engagement,  to  decline  such  an  offer — 
to  throw  away  such  a  prospect — there  was  really 
no  accounting  for  it.  But  Lady  Roseneath,  all 
this  time,  knew  in  reality  nothing  of  the  moral 
or  intellectual  qualities  of  Lord  Trecastle.  The 
circle  to  which  her  acquaintance  had  of  late 
been  limited  had  given  her  no  opportunity  to 
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judge  of  either.  When  she  had  seen  him, 
which  had  not  been  often,  he  appeared  agreeable 
in  his  manners,  well-^red,  and  in  other  re- 
spects as  accomplished  as  those  about  him. 
What  sort  of  a  husband  he  would  make,  what 
his  disposition  and  temper  would  be  by  the 
fire-side,  in  what  degree  he  possessed  those 
qualities  which  make  up  the  rational  delight  of 
married  life,  were  enquiries  which  she  had 
never  made. — Not  from  an  indifference  to  her 
daughter's  happiness,  for  she  was  dearer  to  her 
than  any  living  being  ;  but  that  she  had  never 
been  accustomed  to  look  below  the  surface  of 
society ;  nor,  indeed,  was  she  qualified  to  do  so. 
She  had  no  knowledge  of  the  human  heart. 
Every  man  was  to  her  what  he  appeared  to  be  ; 
nor  is  it  any  discredit  to  her  judgment  that  they 
were  so.  A  woman  must  have  known  much  that 
she  ought  not  to  have  known,  and  have  been  in 
many  scenes  in  which  she  ought  never  to  have 
been,  before  she  is  able  to  unfold  the  characters 
of  men,  and  to  trace  them  from  what  they  seem  to 
be,  to  what  they  are.  Better  is  it  by  far  for  a 
female  to  be  a  novice  in  the  ways  of  the  world, 
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than  to  be  thus  initiated.  That  knowledge  is 
dearly  gained,  which  is  gained  at  the  expence  of 
innocence ;  and  which,  when  acquired,  only- 
serves  to  harden  the  heart,  and  to  throw  suspi- 
cion over  the  whole  intercourse  of  life. 

Lady  Roseneath  had  fortunately  not  been 
educated  in  the  great  school  of  the  world  ;  it  is, 
therefore,  not  unnatural  that  she  should  be  de- 
sirous of  the  proposed  alliance.  Had  she  known 
how  very  slight  was  the  bond  of  affinity  between 
Lord  Trecastle  and  the  other  sons  of  Adam, 
titled  or  untitled,  she  would  have  recoiled  with 
dread  from  such  a  union.  She  would  never,  for 
a  moment,  have  thought  of  trusting  the  fate  and 
fortunes  of  her  daughter  to  one  who,  though 
neither  extravagant  nor  selfish,  nor  infected 
with  the  prevailing  vices  of  the  day,  was  Kstless, 
eccentric,  and  had  no  more  of  sensibility  in  his 
composition  than  if  he  had  been  sculptured  out 
of  a  rock.  But  it  had  never  been  her  lot  to  see 
his  Lordship  in  this  mood.  To  Ellen,  while 
visiting  Lady  Clavering,  it  had  happened  often 
— Emily,  too,  had  often  pictured  him  to  her  to  the 
life ;  and  though  she  had  at  no  time  any  unkindly 
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feeling  towards  him,  for  that  was  out  of  her 
nature,  yet  though  he  might  endow  her  at  the 
altar  with  "  all  his  worldly  goods,"  she  could  no 
more  have  vowed  to  love  him  till  death,  than 
she  could  have  been  guilty  of  any  other  equally 
heinous  profanation. 

There  was  nothing,  therefore,  unnatural  in 
the  approving  feelings  of  her  mother,  to  whom 
these  manifestations  were  unknown.  It  might, 
indeed,  have  been  more  consistent  in  her,  as  a 
member  of  "  the  religious  public,"  to  sigh  and 
mourn  over  the  abominations  that  abound,  and 
to  have  set  her  face  against  any  match  that  might 
bring  her  daughter  within  the  reach  of  their  in- 
fection. But  human  nature  is  made  up  of  in- 
consistencies and  contradictions.  The  sex  can 
never  overcome  their  fondness  for  the  attractive  ; 
they  delight  in  the  splendid,  the  grand,  the  glit- 
tering, and  cling  with  a  sort  of  instinctive  tena- 
city to  the  artificial  embellishments  of  life  ;  per- 
haps the  reason  of  this  may  be  that  it  gives  them 
an  ascendancy  in  the  public  eye,  and  begets  that 
sort  of  homage  which  it  is  so  grateful  and  so 
flattering  to  receive.    It  matters  not  in  what  that 
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homage  originates ;  it  is  enough  that  it  is  be- 
stowed. The  Moralist  may  find  fault  with  all 
this,  but  he  will  never  alter  it.  There  are  cer- 
tain unknown  principles  of  action  in  human  na- 
ture which  are  seen  to  operate  in  different  de- 
grees upon  all  conditions  of  society,  from  the 
depth  of  the  primeval  forests  to  the  spacious 
drawing-rooms  of  the  west- end.  The  wild  In- 
dian girl  seeks  the  admiration  of  her  tribe  as  ear- 
nestly as  the  leading  fashionist  of  Almack's  courts 
the  gaze  of  la  grande  societe.  The  mode  of  dis- 
play may  be  different,  but  the  passion  producing 
it  is  the  same.  I  have  long  since  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  woman  is  a  paradox,  which 
has  never  yet  received — and  perhaps  never  will 
— all  the  explanation  it  requires. 

I  have  expended  all  this  philosophy  with  a 
view  to  account  for  the  reluctance  with  which 
the  pious  Lady  Eoseneath  sent  off  the  letter  to 
Lord  Trecastle,  which  was  to  put  an  end  to  his 
hopes,  andj  at  the  same  time,  to  all  chance  of  her 
daughter  ruling  in  the  realm  of  fashion,  and 
giving  laws  to  the  upper  world. 

But  how  did  Lord  Trecastle  bear  the  tidings  ? 
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Why,  on  the  receipt  of  the  letter  he  knit  his 
brow :  it  was  on  his  return  from  a  party,  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  he  opened  it ;  and 
going  soon  afterwards  to  bed,  its  contents  kept 
him  awake  full  twenty  minutes  beyond  his  accus- 
tomed interval  of  dropping  to  sleep. 

It  was  about  a  week  afterwards  that  Melford 
and  Frank  Stapleton  looked  in  upon  him,  after  a 
six  weeks'  absence  from  London. 

"  Why,  where  have  you  been  ? — I  havn't  seen 
you  for  half  a  century,"  said  Trecastle. 

"  North  and  South,"  replied  the  sententious 
Melford.  "  We  went  first  to  Scotland,  to  bring 
down  a  few  of  their  moor-game ;  and  then  re- 
turned to  Worcestershire,  on  a  visit  to  Lord  Ki- 
verdale." 

"  You  are  an  expert  shot,  Melford ;  had  you 
fine  sport?" 

"Unspeakable." 

"  We  beat  his  covers,"  said  Stapleton,  ^'  last 
Friday  week,  and  the  quantity  of  game  driven 
out  by  the  beaters  was  greater  than  I  ever  re- 
member to  have  witnessed.  You  know  the 
extent  of  his  preserves ;  we  turned  out  early  in 
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the  morning,  and  the  number  bagged  before 
night  was  incredible.  You  ought  to  have  been 
of  the  party ;  lliverdale  expected  you,  but  it 
was  hinted  to  him  that  you  were  otherwise  en- 
gaged. The  report  is,  that  you  arc  about  to 
commit  matrimony." 

"  Which  I  suppose  you  hold  to  be  worse  than 
the  sin  of  witchcraft  ?" 

"  Much  the  same." 

"  I  certainly  considered  myself  on  the  pre- 
cipice ;  but  the  danger  is  past." 

"  It  is  a  danger  luckily  escaped,"  said  Staple- 
ton  ;  "  I  had  once  nearly  got  my  neck  in  the 
noose — but  that's  four  years  ago,  and  my  heart 
was  greener  then  than  it  is  now.  I  have  seen  a 
httle  more  of  the  world  since  then. " 

*^  Was  that  the  Cheltenham  affair  ?"  asked 
Mr.  Melford. 

"  Yes.  I  found  out  that  the  lady  for  whom 
I  sighed  had  been  under  the  protectioji  of  a 
miUtary  officer  of  high  rank ;  and  great  as  her 
chaiuns  were,  I  learnt  this  in  good  time  to  re- 
nounce the  inheritance." 

"  You   would   probably   not   ha^'c  been  the 
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next  heir  even  to  him, "  said  Lord  Tre- 
castle.  "  I  remember  an  answer  admirably  well 
expressed,  which  is  recorded  on  this  subject, 
in  some  French  Memoirs.  ^  I  believe, '  said 
Louis  XV.,  speaking  of  his  mistress  to  the  Due 
d'Ayen,  '  I  succeed  St.  Foix  V  '  Yes,  sire,'  re- 
plied the  Duke,  ^as  your  majesty  succeeds  king 
Pharamond.' " 

"  The  reply  is  full  of  wit  and  meaning,"  re- 
joined Frank;  "  and  it  is  possible  my  case  might 
have  come  within  the  scope  of  it ;  but  there  is 
no  getting  at  the  truth  in  such  matters,  for,  as 
Byron  happily  remarks — and  he  understood  the 
sex  pretty  well, — 

'  *  there  is  a  tact 


WTiicli  keeps,  when  pusli'd  by  questions  rather  rough, 
A  lady  always  distant  from  the  fact ; 
The  charming  creatures  lie  with  such  a  grace, 
There's  nothing  so  becoming  to  the  face." 

'*  At  best,  marriage  is  a  lottery  in  which  you 
get  little  more  than  the  henejicial  chance  of  a 
blank." 

"Why  the  whole  of  life  is  a  lottery,"  said 
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Lord  Trccastle,  "  in  which  there  ai*e  ten  thou- 
sand blanks  to  a  prize.  For  my  part,  I  am  not 
an  anti-nuptial.  A  married  life  takes  a  certain 
portion  of  trouble  off  one's  hands ;  and  then  it 
is  pleasant  to  have  a  pretty  woman  always  before 
you,  and  to  know  that  she  is  your  own.  Be- 
sides, you  arc  then  not  a  wanderer ;  with  a  wife 
you  have  a  home,  which  is,  in  my  opinion,  one 
of  the  best  things  that  matrimony  has  in  its 
gift.  A  club  is  very  well  as  far  as  it  goes  ;  but 
conversation  is  forced  upon  you,  and  you  have 
an  everlasting  round  of  the  same  faces." 

"  Your  brother,  I  remember,"  said  Frank 
Stapleton,  turning  to  Mclford,  "  used  to  make 
something  like  the  same  remark.  It  was  a  sort 
of  apology  for  binding  himself  with  the  '  holy 
bands.'  " 

"  And  a  pretty  spendthrift  he  bound  himself 
to.  She  hit  the  right  goose  under  the  wing  when 
she  got  Charles,"  said  Lord  Trecastle.  "  He 
lost  her,  however,  in  childbiith,  in  the  third 
year  of  her  reign.  Is  he  likely  to  marry  again, 
Melford?" 
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"  In  matrimony,  one  pill  is  a  dose/'  was  the 
sarcastic  reply. 

"  Wedlock,"  said  Stapleton,  "  is  tlie  worst  of 
all  locks ;  it  is  very  apt  to  get  hampered,  and 
when  that  happens  there  is  no  taking  it  off." 

*^  But  love,  you  know,  ^  laughs  at  locksmiths.' " 

'^  Yes,  Cupid  may,  because  he  has  not  the 
yoke  of  bondage  on  his  neck ;  but  with  Hymen 
it  is  quite  another  thing  ;  the  holdfast  of  the 
clerical  locksmith  is  no  laughing  matter." 

"  A  single  life  is  a  drag- chain,"  said  Trecastle; 
^^  and  I  think  that  in  this  wildnerness  of  a  world 
the  link  of  wedlock  is  the  lighter  burthen  of 
the  two." 

"Then  why  did  you  escape  from  it  ?"  asked 
Frank. 

"  Because  I  could  not  help  myself,"  rephed 
Trecastle  :  "  my  hien  aime  was  a  damsel  worth 
having,  and  I  thought  I  should  have  had  her, 
but  I  was  out  in  my  calculations." 

'^  Why  you  ought  to  have  died  of  grief  before 
this  time." 

"  No,  I  had  neither  headache  nor  heartache." 

*^  And  pray  who  may  this  fair   damsel  have 
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been,  to  whom  you  would  have  surrendered 
your  freedom  /" 

"  Never  mind — it  is  enough  that  I  am  still  a 
free  man. 

"  Pardonnezy'  said  Stapleton ;  '^  I  had  no 
motive  for  asking,  only  that  it  is  so  remarkable 
in  these  days  to  find  a  vestal  refusing  youth,  for- 
tune, and  title  ;  but  tout  est  mysti're  dans  Va~ 
mour,  and  whoever  she  may  be,  she  merits  a 
crown  of  immortality." 

"  There  was  nothing  remarkable  in  it,'*  re- 
plied Lord  Trecastle ;  "  she  herself  possessed 
them  all  three,  and  therefore  was  not  in  want 
of  cither." 

"  That,  indeed,  deciphers  it ;  for  otherwise 
the  fact  would  not  be  credible  bevond  the  walls 
of  a  nunnery.  I  take  it  for  gi-anted  there  was 
some  secret  attachment  in  the  way." 

"  Not  that  I  know  of,"  said  his  lordsliip  ; 
"  but  I  am  willing  to  think  so.  At  all  events,  it 
has  shortened  the  chain  of  my  vanity  a  link 
or  two." 

"You  do  well  to  profit  by  this  lesson,"  re- 
plied Stapleton ;  "  for  rely  upon  it  you  will  never 
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have  such  another.     You  will  have  no   second 
edition  of  the  Rejected  Addresses.''^ 

Here  the  conversation  ended,  and  his  friends 
soon  afterwards  took  their  leave. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

There  was  something  akin  to  philosophy  in 
the  apathy  of  Lord  Trecastle,  but  it  was  of  that 
kind  which  contributes  nothing  to  happiness. 
He  had  an  inward  tendency  in  his  nature  which 
would  have  gone  far  to  counteract  it,  had  not 
the  force  of  example  in  his  childhood,  and  the 
whole  training  of  his  boyish  years,  checked  its 
development.  Sensibility  is  nseparable  from 
thought,  wherever  the  physical  organization  is 
not  faulty.  All  the  finest  attributes  of  humanity 
spring  from  the  social  warmth  and  susceptibility 
of  the  heart.  The  sages  tell  us  that  life  is  a 
dream ;  it  may  be  so  ;  it  is  at  least  something  to 
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have  our  fancy  and  our  feelings  awake ;  but 
under  tlie  spell  of  indifference  it  becomes  a 
dreamless  sleep^  and  the  two  states  differ  as  the 
iris,  whose  arch  spans  the  heavens  with  its  pris- 
matic splendor,  differs  from  the  lunar  rainbow, 
which,  cold  and  colourless,  rests  on  the  silent 
hills. 

It  was  a  redeeming  trait  in  the  character  of 
this  juvenile  Peer,  that  he  was  friendly  to  a 
married  life.  It  was  a  friendliness  that  had  its 
basis  in  moral  feehng,  and  there  was  a  manliness 
in  avowing  it.  Torpid  as  his  temperament  was, 
his  judgment  of  men  and  things  was  not  un- 
*  sound  ;  and  the  inferences  he  drew  from  his 
observation  of  life,  were,  for  the  most  part,  cor- 
rect. His  friend  Stapleton  was  right  in  his 
opinion,  that  he  was  not  likely  to  be  either  a 
second  time  captivated,  or  a  second  time  rejected. 
The  first  event  was  extraordinary  ;  and  the 
second,  in  this  match-making  age,  was  next  to  a 
miracle. 

The  moral  condition  of  mankind  depends, 
much  more  than  is  generally  imagined,  on  the 
respect  in   which    marriage   is   held.      In  the 
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present  state  of  society  in  England,  the  causes 
which  tend  to  discourage  it  are  but  too  manifest. 
Pernicious  doctrines  have  done  much ;  fashion- 
able profligacy  has  done  more.  In  high  life,  the 
marriage-altar  is  too  often  the  altar  at  which 
the  worth  and  virtue  and  happiness  of  the  present 
generation  of  females  are  sacrificed — sacrificed  to 
the  pride  of  title,  of  wealth,  of  ambition,  of 
power,  and  to  all  those  artificial  distinctions 
which  separate  the  orders  of  society.  Their 
mothers  bring  them  out,  as  manufacturers  bring 
out  their  spring  patterns,  and  to  as  regular  a 
market.  They  must  be  got  off  while  their 
season  lasts,  lest  their  novelty  should  lose  its 
gloss,  and  the  demand  for  them  pass  by.  As  to 
the  sacred  duties  which  the  relationship  of 
married  life  brings  with  it — -a  life  in  which,  on 
the  female  side,  all  hope  of  happiness  is  inevi- 
tably embarked  —  their  fulfilment  is  left  to 
chance.  The  mental  and  moral  profligacy  arising 
from  this  source,  is  incalculable. 

If  it  is  thus  among  the  educated,  what  are  we 
to  expect  from  the  uneducated  classes  ?  Loud 
complaints  are  made  against  the  poor,  that  they 
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over-stock  the  market  of  labour  by  their  impro- 
vident marriages  ;  that  they  bring  children  into 
the  world  whom  they  have  no  means  of  pro- 
viding for,  and  leave  them  to  be  maintained  by 
the  joint  contributions  of  private  charity  and  the 
poor-rates.  A  great  evil  this,  certainly  :  much 
greater  than  it  would  appear  to  be,  by  our  off- 
hand mode  of  accounting  for  it.  There  are  some 
important  questions  behind  that  are  not  quite  so 
easily  dismissed. 

Is  it  the  encrease  of  the  manual-labour  class 
that  overstocks  the  market,  or  is  it  the  over- 
abundant produce  of  machinery,  which,  by 
superseding  their  labour,  throws  that  class  by 
thousands  out  of  work  ?  Is  it  the  improvident 
marriages  of  the  manufacturing  poor  that  beget 
a  pauper  population,  or  is  it  the  power-loom  and 
the  steam-engine  that  leave  their  industry  no 
employment,  and  their  children  no  bread  ?  Mr. 
Malthus — the  great  oracle  and  guide  of  our 
poor-law  legislators — leaves  these  great  ques- 
tions untouched.  What  are  the  causes  which 
so  fatally  interfere  with  the  industry  of  the 
working   population — the   causes   which    make 
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tlicni  poor,  and  keep  tlicm  so,  was  an  investi- 
gation not  witliin  the  compass  of  his  philosophy. 
— His  system  makes  short  work  of  it: 

"  I  shoukl  propose,"  says  he,  "  a  regulation  to 
be  made,  declaring,  that  no  child  born  from  any 
marriage  taking  place  after  a  year  from  the  date 
of  the  law,  and  no  illegitimate  child  born  two 
years  from  the  same  date,  should  ever  be  entitled 
to  parish  assistance.  And  to  give  a  more  general 
knowledge  of  the  law,  and  to  enforce  it  more 
strongly  on  the  minds  of  the  lower  classes  of 
people,  the  clergyman  of  each  parish  should, 
previously  to  tlic  solemnization  of  a  marriage, 
read  a  short  address  to  the  parties,  stating  the 
strong  obligation  on  every  man  to  support  his 
own  children — the  impropriety,  and  even  im- 
morality, of  marrying  without  a  fair  prospect  of 
being  able  to  do  this — the  evils  which  had  re- 
sulted to  the  poor  themselves,  from  the  attempt 
which  had  been  made  to  assist  by  public  insti- 
tutions, in  a  duty  which  ought  to  be  exclu- 
sively appropriated  to  parents — and  the  absolute 
necessity  which  had  at  length  appeared,  of  aban- 
doning  all  such  histitulions,  on  account  of  their 
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producing  effects  opposite  to  those  wliicli  were 
intended.  After  the  public  notice  which  I  have 
proposed,  had  been  given,  and  the  system  of 
poor-laws  had  ceased  with  regard  to  the  rising 
generation,  if  any  man  chose  to  marry  without 
a  prospect  of  being  able  to  support  a  family,  he 
should  have  the  most  perfect  Hberty  so  to  do. 
Though  to  marry  in  this  case,  is,  in  my  opinion, 
clearly  an  immoral  act,  yet  it  is  not  one  which 
society  can  justly  take  upon  itself  to  prevent 
or  punish ;  because  the  punishment  provided 
for  it  by  the  law  of  nature,  falls  directly,  and 
most  severely,  upon  the  individual  who  com- 
mits the  act ;  and  through  him,  only  more  re- 
motely and  feebly  on  society."* 

This  is  rather  a  singular  style  of  doctrine  to 
come  from  a  divine.  If  to  feed  the  hungry, 
and  clothe  the  naked,  is  enjoined  by  that  gospel 
which  he  is  set  apart  to  preach,  it  very  ill  ac- 
cords with  that  duty  to  treat  the  poor  as  out- 
casts— to  withhold  from  them  all  parish  relief, 
and  to  abolish  all  those  institutions  in  which  the 
destitute  have  for  centuries  found  refuge.     It 

*An  Essay  on  the  Principle  of  Population,  by  the  Rev. 
T.  R  Malthus. 
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is  not  from  sucli  a  quarter  that  such  a  sweeping 
measure  shoukl  bo  recommended.  That  our 
poor-law  system  was  ill-framed  and  ill-adminis- 
tered, there  is  no  doubt ;  and  that  the  institu- 
tion of  w^orkhouscs  has  been  greatly  abused,  is 
equally  certain.  That,  with  all  the  corruptions  that 
had  been  suffered  to  accumulate  upon  them  from 
the  age  of  Elizabeth  to  the  present — an  interval 
of  nearly  three  centuries — they  should  abound 
in  fraud,  deception,  and  mismanagement,  to 
an  extent  that  marred  their  utility,  was  to  be 
expected.  But,  degenerated  as  they  were, 
much  good  still  remained  to  be  found  in  them, 
although  mixed  up  with  much  evil.  The  first 
duty  incumbent  upon  any  one  coming  forward 
with  a  plan  of  reform  professing  to  embrace  at 
once  the  interests  of  the  poor  and  of  the  public, 
was,  to  examine  whence  the  evil  of  the  old  sys- 
tem arose — whether  from  the  misapplication  of 
the  funds  levied  for  the  relief  of  the  poor, — the 
jobbing  and  malversation  of  the  parochial  officers 
to  whom  the  collection  and  expenditure  was  en- 
trusted— the  compuhory  relief  demandable  by  all 
the  idle  and  vicious  who  threw  themselves  on 
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their  respective  parishes  for  support — or  from  all 
these  causes  combined.  If  he  brought  to  such 
an  enquiry  all  the  fruits  of  his  observation  and 
experience,  his  suggestions  would  be  valuable, 
and  might  be  wisely  acted  upon  in  any  remedial 
plan  of  legislation.  It  would  then  be  seen  how 
much  of  the  old  materials  might  be  usefully  em- 
ployed in  the  new  framework. 

The  old  poor  law  system  was  unquestionably 
bad.  Not  only  were  its  principles  ill-considered, 
but  its  practical  application  was  pernicious  in 
the  extreme.  No  enquiry  was  made  into  the 
cause  of  the  inability  of  the  applicants  to  main- 
tain themselves, — whether  it  proceeded  from 
vice,  or  laziness,  or  profligacy,  or  from  old  age, 
sickness  or  misfortune.  The  mischief  of  this 
was  upon  the  surface  ;  it  quartered  the  idle 
upon  the  industrious  ;  it  made  no  distinction  be- 
tween those  who  could  7iot,  and  those  who  zvoitld 
not  work.  The  Law  required  that  they  should 
be  passed  to  their  rightful  parish,  and  be  there 
maintained ;  and  the  enormous  sum  of  one  mil- 
lion sterling  was  annually  expended  in  law  upon 
the  litigated  settlements  which  came  for  decision 
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before  every  Quarter   Sessions  in  every  county 
througliout  the  kini^dom. 

If  Mr.  Maltlius  had  appUcd  liimself  to  the 
amendment  of  this  fatally  disordered  system,  he 
would  have  rendered  his  country  a  most  accept- 
able service  ;  but  instead  of  this,  he  presents 
the  -world  with  a  voluminous  work  in  whicli 
his  great  object  is  to  prove  that  jmpulatioji,  if 
adequately  supplied  with  food,  will  double  itself 
every  twenty-five  years,  or  thereabouts;  that 
the  productive  power  of  human  nature,  coupled 
with  the  disposition  to  marry,  causes  a  greater 
number  to  be  born  than  can  be  fed ;  that  in 
England,  as  in  other  countries,  the  population  has 
increased  beyond  the  means  of  subsistence  ;  that 
to  this  cause  are  to  be  attributed  the  poverty  and 
distress  that  prevail ;  and  that  all  the  charity,  whe- 
ther permanent  or  casual,  which  supplies  food  to 
these  supernumerary  consumers,  instead  of  doing 
good  produces  vice  and  misery  ;  that  it  tends  to 
defeat  every  effort  for  improving  their  condition, 
and  that  all  the  funds  devoted  to  their  subsis- 
tence tend  to  remove'  that  barrier  which  nature 
has  placed  in  the  way  of  procreation.  This  doc- 
VOL.  II.  H 
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trine  is  pronounced  by  the  enthusiastic  disciples 
of  Mr.  Malthus — many  of  them  of  high  influence 
and  unquestioned  talent — to  be  a  doctrine  the 
importance  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  esti- 
mate too  highly.  The  degree  in  which  it  has 
influenced  the  framers  of  the  new  Poor  Law  sys- 
tem is  visible  throughout  the  whole  of  its  regu- 
lations. 

Mr.  Malthus — so  great  is  his  horror  of  pro- 
pagation in  the  present  overstocked  state  of  the 
market — will  not  even  give  the  connubial  delin- 
quent a  hearing ;  nothing  short  of  summary  jus- 
tice will  satisfy  him. 

*'  All  parish  assistance,"  he  tells  us,  "  should 
be  most  rigidly  denied  him  ;  and  if  the  hand  of 
private  charity  be  stretched  forth  in  his  rehef, 
the  interests  of  humanity  require  that  it  should 
be  administered  very  sparingly.  He  should  be 
taught  to  know  that  the  laws  of  nature,  which 
are  the  laws  of  God,  had  doomed  him  and  his 
family  to  starve." 

By  whom  is  he  to  be  instructed  in  this  mon- 
strous belief,  and  where  is  the  evidence  of  its 
truth  to  be  found  ?     It  is  at  war  with  the  whole 
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genius  and  spirit  of  Christianity.  It  Mould 
destroy  all  our  cherished  conceptions  of  the 
Deity,  and  spread  infidelity  over  the  land.  The 
better  order,  even  of  the  very  poorest  classes, 
have  been  accustomed  to  look  up  to  the  great 
God  and  Father  of  all ;  and  under  all  their  dis- 
tress their  trust  in  his  infinite  goodness  has  been 
their  ground  of  consolation  and  of  hope.  But 
they  are  now  to  be  taught  that  this  reliance  on 
liis  infinite  goodness  is  an  illusion — that  the  in- 
eflfectual  struggle  for  subsistence  on  the  part  of 
those  whose  lot  is  labour,  is  meant  as  a  warning 
from  on  high ;  and  that  having  become  a  husband 
and  a  father,  in  despite  of  that  warning,  "  he 
should  be  taught  to  know  that  the  laws  of  nature, 
which  are  the  laws  of  God,  had  doomed  him  and 
his  family  to  starve,  for  disobeying  their  repeated 
injunctions."  The  poor  constitute  the  great  bulk 
of  the  nation ;  and  should  tliis  behef  find  its  way 
among  them,  frightful  indeed  \n)l  be  the  conse- 
quences that  will  follow  in  the  train  of  it.  Scli- 
preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature.  They 
will  not  regard  the  doctrine  of  population.  In 
what  given  period  it  doubles  itself  is  a  question 

h2 
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they  will  not  stop  to  discuss.  If  they  are  to  die 
with  hunger,  and  their  children  to  be  left  without 
bread — if  casual  charity  is  to  be  condemned, 
and  all  parochial  relief  withheld,  in  vain  will 
you  preach  to  them  that  it  is  the  will  of  God 
that  they  should  be  starved  to  death.  They  will 
struggle  desperately  for  existence ;  property,  in 
whatever  shape,  or  whoever  may  be  the  owners, 
will  be  no  longer  safe.  They  will  make  war 
upon  society,  and  will  fight  against  their  destiny 
to  the  last. 

The  purity  of  public  morals — the  only  firm 
basis  of  national  prosperity — depends  much 
more  than  is  generally  imagined,  on  the  single 
or  married  state  of  the  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion. Whatever  causes  operate  to  the  discou- 
ragement of  marriage,  tend,  in  the  same  propor- 
tion, to  the  increase  of  depravity.  In  England 
this  discouragement  is  a  growing  evil,  and  a 
great  one.  Its  demoralizing  effects  are  daily 
spreading  through  all  ranks  of  the  community. 

According  to  Mr.  Malthus,  nature  is  sadly 
destitute  of  wisdom  and  foresight.  Utterly  un- 
taught in  the  science  of  political  economy,  she 
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has  gone  on  producinq  and  producing  until  she 
has  got  a  greater  number  of  children  about  her 
by  far,  than  she  knows  what  to  do  with.  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  their  fault  that  they  have  been  born 
into  a  world  already  overcrowded.  They  had 
no  voice  in  their  own  creation  ;  and  being  inno- 
cent of  all  intrusion,  ought  not  to  be  punished 
as  trespassers.  But  Mr.  Malthus  is  of  a  widely 
different  opinion. 

"  A  man,"  he  says,  "who  is  born  into  a  world 
already  possessed,  if  he  cannot  get  subsistence 
from  his  parents,  on  whom  he  has  a  just  de- 
mand, a,nd  if  society  docs  not  want  his  labour, 
has  no  claim  of  right  to  the  smallest  portion  of 
food,  and,  in  fact,  has  no  business  to  be  where 
he  is.  At  Nature's  feast  there  is  no  cover  for 
him.  She  tells  him  to  be  gone,  and  will  quickly 
execute  her  own  orders,  if  he  do  not  work  upon 
the  compassion  of  some  of  her  guests.  If  these 
guests  get  up  and  make  room  for  him,  other  in- 
truders immediately  appear,  demanding  the 
same  favour.  The  report  of  a  provision  for  all 
that  come,  fills  the  hall  with  numerous  claimants. 
The  order  and  harmony  of  the  feast  is  disturbed; 
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the  plenty  that  before  reigned  is  changed  into 
scarcity ;  and  the  happiness  of  the  guests  is  de- 
stroyed by  the  spectacle  of  misery  and  depen- 
dance  in  every  part  of  the  hall,  and  by  the 
clamorous  importunity  of  those  who  are  justly 
enraged  at  not  finding  the  provision  which  they 
had  been  taught  to  expect.  The  guests  learn 
too  late  their  error,  in  counteracting  those  strict 
orders  to  all  intruders,  issued  by  the  great  mis- 
tress of  the  feast,  who,  icishing  that  all  her 
guests  should  have  plenty,  and  knowing  that  she 
could  not  provide  for  unlimited  numbers ,  hu- 
manely refused  to  admit  fresh  comers,  when  her 
table  was  already  full." 

But  if  Nature,  the  mistress  of  the  feast,  could 
not  provide  for  unlimited  numbers,  why  did  she 
give  birth  to  them  ?  There  is  surely  no  humanity 
in  refusing  to  admit  "  fresh  comers,"  when  those 
fresh  comers  were  every  one  of  them  of  her 
own  creation,  and  this  when  she  knew  that  her 
table  was  already  full.  If,  as  this  reverend  di- 
vine affirms,  "  she  wished  that  all  her  guests 
should  have  plenty,"  why  not  increase  the  quan- 
tity of  food,  that  the  wants  of  all  might  be  satis- 
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fied  ?  All  were  alike  her  children^  and,  as. such, 
had  an  equal  claim  to  her  care. 

A  bad  metaphor  is  worse  than  bad  logic.  Mr. 
Malthus  would  have  suspected  the  soundness  of 
his  theory  if  he  had  examined  the  bearings  of 
his  illustration  of  it ;  and  yet  the  influence  of 
this  doctrine  is  extensive,  and  its  disciples  are  not 
wanting  even  in  the  first  rank  of  literature ! 
Mr.  Mill,  in  his  '' Elements  of  PoUtical  Eco- 
nomy," treats  it  as  among  the  most  valuable  dis- 
coveries which  that  science  has  to  boast. 

"  The  disposition  of  mankind  to  marry,"  says 
this  writer,  in  his  article  on  Savings  Banks,  in 
the  supplement  to  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica, 
"  and  the  prolific  power  with  which  nature  has 
endowed  them,  cause  a  greater  number  of  hu- 
man beings  to  be  born  than  it  is  possible  to 
feed;  because  the  earth  cannot  be  made  to  en- 
crease  her  produce  so  fast  as  the  procreative 
power  of  the  human  constitution  increases  con- 
sumers. This  is  the  proposition  which  ^Ix. 
Malthus  added  to  the  doctrine  of  population  ; 
and  it  is  undoubtedly  a  proposition  of  extensive 
import,  and  materially  changes  our  views  of  the 
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measures  necessary  to  be  pursued  for  improving 
the  condition  of  mankind." 

That  the  principles  of  Mr.  Malthus  have  con- 
siderably influenced  the  framers  of  the  new  poor 
law  system,  is  manifest :  but  should  any  attempt 
be  made  to  carry  out  his  principles  to  their  full 
extent,  woe  be  to  those — be  their  property  and 
station  what  they  may — who  should  hazard  the 
experiment.  Pursued  to  their  consequences  they 
break  up  the  very  foundation  of  the  Christian 
faith.  What,  are  the  poor  to  be  taught  that 
the  Being  that  breathed  into  them  the  breath  of 
life,  destined  them  to  starve  for  no  other  reason 
but  that  he  had  been  abeady  so  lavish  in  the 
exercise  of  his  creative  power  as  to  leave  them 
no  means  of  subsistence  ?  Can  the  most  profane 
exhibition  of  the  Deitj"  go  beyond  this  ?  Can  his 
attributes  of  goodness  and  justice  and  mercy  be 
brought  more  strongly  into  doubt  by  any  doc- 
trine in  the  power  of  infidelity  to  invent  ?  Is 
this  the  conception  we  are  to  form  of  the  great 
God  and  Father  of  all  ?  Is  this  the  character  in 
which  he  is  clothed  in  the  gospel  of  eternal 
truth  ? 
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That  no  man  ought  to  marry  witliout  a  pros- 
pect of  being  able  to  maintain  his  family,  is  a 
truism  which  no  one  will  dispute.  All  reasonable 
persons  will  regulate  their  conduct  by  this  rule. 
To  observe  it  is  a  duty  incumbent,  not  merely 
on  the  poorer  classes,  but  on  all  classes.  It 
varies  in  its  nature  according  to  the  station  and 
habits  of  the  individual.  The  necessaries  of  life, 
and  the  necessaries  oi  our  condition  in  life,  are 
very  important  differences  when  the  prospect  of 
maintaining  a  family  is  to  be  considered;  the 
principles  of  prudence  and  moral  duty  which 
govern  this  subject  might  have  been  usefully  in- 
vestigated by  ^Ir.  Malthus,  and  as  a  preacher  of 
the  Established  Church,  all  classes,  rich  and 
poor,  might  have  benefitted  by  his  labours.  But 
he  assumes  a  very  different  position.  He  is  not 
a  priest  after  the  order  of  Melchisedcc,  but  has 
a  sect  and  followers  of  his  own.  "  Sell  that  ye 
have,  and  give  alms,"  saith  the  Gospel.  But 
according  to  ^Ir.  ^lalthus,  this  precept  of  the 
divine  Founder  of  our  faith  ought  in  no  wise  to 
be  obeyed.  The  poor,  it  seems,  have  no  claim  of 
right  on  society  beyond  that  which  thcii-  labour 

11  J 
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will  fairly  purchase  ;  and  alms-giving  in  such 
cases,  is  a  sin  against  society,  inasmuch  as  it 
gives  encouragement  to  population,  when  every 
seat  at  the  table  of  *^  Nature's  mighty  feast,"  is 
preoccupied,  and  she  has  ''  humanely  refused 
to  admit  fresh  comers." 

"Political  economists,"    says   the  celebrated 
Mirabeau,    "  are  surgeons  who  have  an  excel- 
lent scalpel,    and   a  knotched   knife,  operating 
marvellously  well  upon  the  dead,  but  torturing 
the   living."     One   would   really   imagine   that 
Mr.  Malthus  had  never  bestowed  a  thought  upon 
the  causes  which  have  so  deplorably  depressed 
the  condition  of  the  working  classes.     To  re- 
present them  as   sufiering  by  the  mandate  of 
heaven  for  having  disregarded  the  law  of  popu- 
lation by  marrying  when  the  market  for  labour 
was  overstocked,  and  when  they  ought  therefore 
to    have  known  that  a   decree  of  nature   had 
doomed  all  new-comers  to  starve,  was  to  preach 
a  doctrine  the  most  false  and  shameless  that  was 
ever  palmed  upon  the  public  credulity.     It  was, 
no  doubt,   extremely  acceptable  to  the  mass  of 
government  functionaries  to  be  thus  purified  from 
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all  the  odium  arising  from  profligate  expendi- 
tui'e  and  vicious  legislation.  It  was  well  pleas- 
ing to  the  whole  race  of  rank  and  wealth  that 
the  working  classes  should  understand  from 
ecclesiastical  authority  that  at  great  Nature's  feast 
there^was  no  cover  for  any  one  not  provided  with 
an  admission  ticket.  It  was  to  them  "tidings 
of  great  joy"  that  the  benevolence  of  the  Al- 
mighty had  been  hitherto  misunderstood  ;  that 
the  reverse  of  what  we  had  been  hitherto  taught 
Avas  the  truth,  and  that  "  he  hath  filled  the  rich 
with  good  things,  and  the  hungry  he  hath  sent 
empty  away." 

Had  Mr.  Malthus  looked  steadily  on  society, 
and  observed  the  great  practical  changes  that 
were  going  on,  the  conclusions  that  force  them- 
selves irresistibly  upon  every  reflective  mind 
must  have  forced  themselves  upon  his.  His  doc- 
trine as  regards  the  destitute  operative,  is  not 
only  bottomed  on  falsehood,  but  is  conveyed  in 
language  the  most  unfeeling.  "  If  the  society  does 
not  want  his  labour,  he  has  no  claim  to  the  small- 
est portion  of  food,  and  in  fact,  has  no  business 
where  he  is."  But  ivhy  does  not  the  society  want 
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his  labour  ?  Because  it  is  superseded  by  machi- 
nery. Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  have  been 
turned  adrift  year  after  year  by  the  power-loom 
and  the  steam-engine.  To  the  political  econo- 
mist, who  looks  only  to  the  increased  power  of 
production,  and  to  the  consequent  cheapness  of 
the  articles  produced,  there  is  ample  room  for 
admiration  and  thankfulness  ;  but  the  feeling  is 
far  different  with  those  who  are  thrown  out  of 
bread.  When  one  of  this  distressed  number 
appeals  to  our  humanity  for  relief,  it  were  surely  a 
harsh  answer,  and  such  as  no  man  of  humanity 
would  give,  to  dismiss  him  in  the  above  lan- 
guage of  Mr.  Malthus.  It  is  not  enough  that 
we  look  at  the  improved  wealth  of  the  Capi- 
talists— we  must  look  also  at  the  deteriorated 
condition  of  those  whose  lot  is  labour.  This 
class  it  is,  that  make  up  the  great  bulk  of  the 
people  ;  and  when,  from  whatever  cause,  the 
demand  for  the  labour  of  a  great  portion  of  them 
ceases,  it  is  in  vain  you  tell  them,  on  the  authority 
of  the  Malthusian  economists,  that  it  is  God's  will 
that  they  and  their  families  should  starve.  They 
will  turn  with  bitter  scorn  from  such  a  doctrine. 
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They  arc  too  well  informed  of  the  causes  of 
their  depressed  and  miserable  condition  to  be 
duped  by  this  neiv  divinity.  They  will  point 
to  the  general  diffusion  of  prosperity  in  France 
within  the  last  forty  years,  occasioned  by  the 
sale  of  the  national  domains.  The  diffusion 
of  landed  property — no  longer  engrossed  by  the 
great  territorial  monopolists,  the  clergy  and  the 
noblesse — distributed  the  means  of  health,  com- 
fort, and  independence  among  the  mass  of  the 
peasantry,  that,  under  the  former  system,  had 
toiled  to  bring  wealth  to  their  task-masters, 
M'hile  they  themselves  almost  wanted  subsist- 
ence. When  Henry  VIII.  seized  the  over- 
grown possessions  of  the  church, — dealt  them 
out  in  lots  among  his  nobility,  according  to 
his  royal  will  and  pleasure — and  emptied  the 
contents  of  the  alms-basket  into  his  own  lap — 
the  result  of  all  this  was  called  "  a  glorious  re- 
formation .'" 

It  is  vain  to  imagine  that  the  working  classes 
^vill  contentedly  endure  the  privation  and  misery 
which  grow  out  of  the  present  system  of  tilings. 
If  their  rulers  take  no  effective  steps  to  improve 
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it,  they  will  work  out  the  cure  in  a  way  of  their 
own ;  they  will  do  it  silently  and  progressively, 
but  they  will  do  it  with  an  energy  that  the  laws 
cannot  cope  with.     There  is  no  constituted  au- 

1  thority  of  the  few  that  can  put  down  the  combi- 
nation of  the  million  linked  together  by  a  unity 
of  purpose  and  of  action,  and  bent  upon  res- 

^  cuing  themselves  from  oppression  and  debase- 
ment. 

As  to  machinery,  considered  in  the  abstract, 
its  use  and  importance  cannot  be  too  strongly 
insisted  upon.  Were  it  not  for  the  inventive 
skill  which  thus  enables  us  to  dispense  with  the 
toil  and  drudgery  which  its  aid  supplies,  the 
majority  of  the  human  race  would  be  little 
better  than  slaves  and  beasts  of  burthen.  The 
more  we  can  save  the  waste  of  human  strength 
the  better.  The  more  extensively  we  can  sub- 
stitute it  in  all  unwholesome  occupations,  above 
ground  or  underground,  in  manufactories  or  in 
mines,  the  greater  will  be  the  improvement  in  the 
health  and  the  happiness  of  the  people.  But  in  a 
great  commercial  kingdom  like  our  own,  weighed 

j    down  with  the  magnitude  of  its   public  debt. 
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aud  where  the  taxes  enter  into  every  article  of 
the  poorest  man's  consumption,  machinery  may 
be  improved  and  increased,  until  it  displaces  so 
great  a  portion  of  manual  labour  as  to  expose 
the  operative  class  to  all  the  evils  of  want.  The 
productive  power  of  machinery  may  go  on  in- 
creasing, till  at  last  man  becomes  an  unproduc- 
tive poioer.  The  nearer  we  approach  to  this 
state,  the  more  strongly  will  the  working-classes 
be  drawn  to  seek  other  sources  of  subsistence. 
They  will  regard  the  present  system  of  social 
order  as  well  suited  to  the  descendants  of  those 
who  "  came  in  with  the  Conqueror  ;"  but  quite 
unsuitable  to  the  change  which  time  has  wrought 
in  the  condition  of  society.  They  will  not  con- 
sent to  live  under  a  system  in  which  the  provi- 
dent regulations  of  nature  are  repealed,  which 
tells  them  that  their  labour  is  not  wanted,  that 
the  earth's  produce  is  already  appropriated,  and 
that  to  starve  is  the  punishment  justly  due  to 
their  intrusion.  They  know — let  Mr.  Malthus 
and  his  disciples  say  what  they  may — that  to 
make  the  law  of  nature  chargeable  with  all  the 
sufferings  of  the  ill-fed  peasantry  and  operatives 
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of  England,  is  an  insult  and  a  mockery.  The 
laws  of  nature,  considered  in  their  relation  to 
the  human  species,  have  in  view  only  one  com- 
mon end — their  preservation  and  their  happi- 
ness. 

That  a  great  change  is  going  on,  is  a  fact  that 
cannot  escape  even  the  dullest  discernment.  What 
good,  or  what  evil,  will  come  in  the  train  of  it, 
is  beyond  the  sounding-line  of  human  sagacity 
to  fathom.     The  cause  of  the  working-classes  is 
good  in  itself;   the  great  defect  is  the  want  of 
moral    integrity    and    trustworthiness   in   their 
leaders.     Let  them  not  aim  at  more  power  than 
they  can  safely  wield.     It  is  a  bad  government 
in  which  their   voice  is   not  heard ;  but  when 
their  voice  alone  is  heard,  government  is  over- 
thrown. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

"  We  live,"  said  Timon,  conversing  with 
Delamcre  on  the  changes  that  were  going  on  in 
the  worUI — "  we  live  in  a  state  of  society  in 
which  there  is  nothing  real,  nothing  heartfelt. 
The  doings  of  men  arc  on  all  sides  full  of  de- 
ception. In  religion,  we  have  mysticism 
instead  of  moral  truth  ;  and  vital  Christianity 
has  no  more  influence  over  our  lives  than  the 
creed  of  ^Eahomct.  ^Vc  are  pious  in  outward 
form,  devotional  in  all  tliat  passes  before  the 
material  eye — but  our  faith  is  a  confession  of 
the  lips,  the  earnestness  of  virtue  has  no  part 
in  it.  To  do  justice — to  love  mercy — to  visit 
the  fatherless  and  the  widow  in  their  affliction — 
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and  to  keep  ourselves  from  the  world — these 
divine  precepts  are  as  dross  before  the  doctrines 
of  Calvinism — doctrines  the  most  accursed  and 
withering  that  ever  warred  against  the  goodness 
of  God,  or  the  moral  happiness  of  man." 

There  was  an  energy  in  his  manner,  that 
Delamere  had  never  observed  before  :  after  a 
pause  of  some  length  in  their  conversation, 
Delamere  remarked,  "  That  the  outward  mani- 
festation was,  in  these  days,  everything;  but 
that  a  steady,  though  slow,  progress  was  making 
in  the  popular  mind,  towards  the  real  and  the 
rational;  before  which  the  despotism  of  au- 
thority, in  matters  of  opinion,  must  ultimately 
give  way." 

"  The  distinctions  of  rank  must  be  made  to 
rest  upon  a  solid  basis,"  said  Timon,  "  instead 
of  being  upheld  by  invidious  and  unwarrantable 
exemptions.  A  peer,  for  instance,  is  allowed  to 
give  evidence  upon  his  honour,  while  all  below 
that  rank  must  give  their  evidence  upon  oath ; 
— what  ground  is  there  in  nature  or  common 
sense  for  such  a  distinction  as  this  ?" 

"  The  law  of  England,"  replied   Delamere, 
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"  always  manifests  a  becoming  reverence  for  the 
higher  orders.  It  never  considers  them  as 
compounded  of  the  same  common  earth  with 
the  lower.  It  regards  them  as  the  sole  depo- 
sitory of  the  principle  of  honour,  and  that  their 
reverence  for  truth  is  hereditary,  and  goes  down 
with  the  title." 

"  I  suppose  then,"  said  Timon,  "  we  arc  to 
regard  this  as  being  what  is  termed,  ^  joresump- 
tion  of  laiv.^^ 

"  Assiu'cdly,"  replied  Dclamcre  ;  "  and  the 
law  is  always  permitted  to  presume  afjainst  the 
fact.  In  proof  of  this,  in  the  present  case, 
consult  the  institutes  of  morality  as  taught  by 
Archdeacon  Palf.y,  a  teacher  of  high  authority 
and  of  wide  reputation.  '  "Without  the  study 
of  moral  philosophy,'  he  tells  us,  and  very 
truly,  '  the  rules  of  life,  by  which  men  are  or- 
dinarily governed,  oftentimes  mislead  them, 
through  a  defect,  either  in  the  rule,  or  in 
the  application.' — Aware  that  the  student  will 
naturally  desire  to  know  of  what  the  rules 
for   the   government   of   life  are   composed,  he 
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is  informed,  that  ^  These  rules  are,  the  law  of 
Honour,  the  law  of  the  Land,  and  the  Scrip- 
tures.'' The  law  of  honour,  as  being  entitled  to 
precedence,  is  placed  in  the  van,  which,  of  itself, 
would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  it  was  calculated 
to  form  the  character  to  whatever  was  high  and 
exalted  ;  that  it  was  fitted  to  train  those  whose 
conduct  it  was  intended  to  govern,  to  all  that 
was  upright,  dignified,  and  exemplary ;  and  that, 
on  this  account,  as  a  principle  to  be  sivorn  by 
in  a  Court  of  Law,  it  outweighed  all  the  efficacy 
of  an  oath  on  the  conscience  of  those  who,  being 
sworn  on  the  Gospel,  kissed  the  book  as  required 
by  the  law  of  the  land.  But  how  are  we  startled 
to  learn  from  our  moral  Instructor,  that — *  The 
law  of  honour  is  a  system  of  rules  constructed 
by  people  of  fashion,  and  calculated  to  faci- 
litate their  intercourse  with  one  another,  and 
for  no  other  purpose.  Consequently,  nothing 
is  adverted  to  by  the  law  of  honour,  but  what 
tends  to  incommode  this  intercourse.  Hence 
this  law  only  prescribes  and  regulates  the  duties 
betwixt  equals,  omitting  such  as  relate  to   the 
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Supreme  Being,  as  well  as  those  which  we  owe 
to  our  inferiors.'  *' 

"As  all  A/«',"  said  Timon,  "  implies  the  duty 
of  obedience,  it  is  certainly  somewhat  extraordi- 
nary that  this  lex  non  scripta  of  the  upper  ranks 
should  find  its  way  into  a  work  which  professes 
to  give  us  a  standard  of  morality,  and  more  es- 
pecially that  it  should  be  classed,  gravely  and 
without  comment,  with  '  the  law  of  the  land,  and 
the  scriptures.'  " 

"  Assuredly,"  replied  Delamere,  '*  the  prac- 
tical benefit  to  arise  from  this  disclosure  does 
not  clearly  appear  :  but  this  Instructor  of  the 
people,  desirous  apparently  to  draw  towards  '  the 
law  of  honour'  all  the  consideration  which  it 
claims,  carries  it  out  to  the  utmost  fulness  of  its 
illustration  ;  for  he  adds  ; — 

"*  Again;  the  law  of  honour  being  constituted 
by  men  occupied  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  and 
for  the  mutual  conveniency  of  such  men,  will  be 
found,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  character 
and  design  of  the  law-makers,  to  be  in  most 
instances  favourable  to  the  licentious  indulgence 
of  the  natural  passions.      Thus  it  allows  of  for- 
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nication,  adultery,  drunkenness,  prodigality, 
duelling,  and  revenge  in  the  extreme  ;  and  lays 
no  stress  upon  the  virtues  opposite  to  them.' 
— Coming  from  such  orthodox  authority,  this  is 
really  a  very  edifying  revelation." 

'^  Nothing  can  be  better  calculated,"  said 
Timon,  "  to  keep  the  vices  of  the  lower  classes 
in  countenance,  than  this  disclosure  of  the 
system  that  governs  the  conduct  and  intercourse 
of  the  higher.  Looking  to  the  effect  which 
such  a  system  must  necessarily  have  on  the 
education  and  early  habits  of  all  those  born 
within  the  sphere  of  its  influence,  we  need  not 
wonder  at  the  manners  and  morals  of  the  age." 

"Paley  must  have  known,"  rejoined  Delamere, 
'*  that  he  could  not  justly  incur  the  reproach  of 
calumny  in  the  statement  he  has  given.  That 
he  should  thus  proclaim  it  in  a  work  intended 
as  a  manual  of  moral  instruction,  addressed  to 
all  classes  of  the  community,  and  clothed  with 
all  the  authority  which  his  character  as  a  pubHc 
moralist  could  not  fail  to  carry  with  it,  is  not 
a  little   remarkable.      It  could  do  nothing   to 
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pave  liis  Avay  to  churcli  proferment,  but  quite 
the  reverse.  Had  lie  consulted  the  episcopal 
Bench,  they  would  have  pressed  upon  him  the 
prudent  maxim  of  Napoleon,  //  J'aiU  laver  notre 
liuye  sale  c/icz  nous.  The  Archdeacon  occu- 
pied a  position  which  enabled  him  to  view 
correctly  the  circle  he  described.  But  what 
a  heavy  stigma  does  the  description  cast  on 
the  dignitaries  of  our  boasted  Church  Establish- 
ment, who  take  the  upper  orders  more  exclu- 
sively into  their  holy  keeping.  How  comes  this 
"  law  of  honour  "  to  have  made  its  way,  which 
thus  gives  license  to  those  vices  which  tend,  be- 
yond all  others,  to  degrade  the  condition  and 
break  up  the  confidence  of  domestic  life  ?  This 
is  a  question  which,  in  these  days  of  inquiry, 
the  public  will  not  fail  to  ask.  The  Bishops 
must  have  been  as  well  acquainted  as  the  Arch- 
deacon with  this  open  defiance  of  every  pre- 
tence to  principle,  which  was  thus  sanctioned  in 
the  world  of  fashion.  How  happens  it  that 
while  raising  '*  their  mitred  fronts  in  courts  and 
parliaments,"  they  have  never  raised  their 
mighty  voices  against  a  system  of  communion. 
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which  divides  the  great  from  their  inferiors  by 
so  fearful  a  distinction  ?  The  crimes  thus  sancti- 
fied, must  have  grown  up  under  their  eye,  and 
could  not  have  gained  the  force  of  law  as  re- 
presented by  Paley,  without  their  connivance. 
Viewed  in  this  light,  it  is  an  aspect  of  the  Holy 
Alliance,  that  furnishes  much  useful  matter  for 
meditation." 

Previous  to  the  entrance  of  Delamere,  Timon 
had  been  engaged  in  reading  the  trial  of  Queen 
Caroline — the  history  of  her  previous  treatment 
— and  the  infamous  venality  with  which  the 
lordly  Bishops,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  the 
great  body  of  the  clergy,  lent  themselves,  in 
every  form,  to  her  persecution.  The  effect  of 
their  conduct  at  this  period,  has  been  extensive 
and  permanent.  The  notorious  infidelity  of 
her  royal  consort  passed  with  them  for  nothing. 
They  no  doubt  held  it  consonant  with  that  hnc 
of  honour  which  Paley  illustrates,  and  to  which 
all  the  proceedings  were  conformable.  The  base 
system  of  espionage — the  hired  agents  at  home 
and  abroad,  employed' to  brand  the  Queen  every- 
where   as    an   adulteress — the  foreign  menials, 
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bribed  witli  offers  tbcir  poA  crty  could  not  resist, 
and  brouglit  over  at  great  expense  to  perjure 
themselves  before  God  and  man — all  this,  and 
the  whole  machinery  of  guilt  that  was  put  in  mo- 
tion, was  well  known  to  them,  but  it  did  not  abate 
one  jot  of  the  disgraceful  sycophancy  and  obsequi- 
ousness with  which  they  sought  the  royal  favour. 
They  knew  well  the  aim  and  object  of  the  Milan 
Commission,  which,  could  it  have  compassed  the 
full  intention  of  her  royal  husband,  would  have 
brought  his  wife's  head  to  the  block.  But  know- 
ing this,  they  did  not  set  their  shoulders  less 
lustily  to  the  wheel.  They  established  the 
John  Bull  Newspaper,  which  fust  introduced 
that  system  of  private  slander,  which,  by  assail- 
ing with  the  most  rancorous  falsehood — which 
was  termed  sheic'niy  up — every  individual, 
male  and  female,  of  any  note,  who  professed 
an  interest  for  the  Queen,  strove  to  silence  all 
honest  voices  in  her  favour,  and  to  hold  her  up 
to  the  world  as  having  no  defender.  A\  ith  a 
just  retribution,  this  system,  thus  set  on  foot,  has 
since  come  to  the  church  itself,  which  is  daily 
reehng  under  the  attacks  made  upon  it  by  the 
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very  weapons  which  it  had  thus  forged.  All 
this  barefaced  truckling  and  time-serving  on  the 
part  of  the  Bishops  and  clergy,  revolted  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  and  the  Establishment 
will  never  again  recover  the  ground  in  public 
opinion,  which  it  thus  lost.  The  striking  the 
Queen's  name  out  of  the  Litany,  was  an  act 
never  to  be  forgotten — never  to  be  forgiven ; 
and  then  the  refusal  to  admiuish  the  sacrament  to 
her  on  her  dying  bed,  or  even  to  toll  the  bell 
to  announce  her  departure  from  the  world  !  ! ! 

It  was  the  remembrance  of  all  this  that  had 
wrought  up  the  mind  of  Timon  to  that  mood  in 
which  we  found  him  at  the  beginning  of  this 
chapter. 

"  When  you  came  in,"  said  he,  "  I  was 
reading  over  a  narrative  which  the  ill-fated  Queen 
Caroline  had  drawn  up  from  minutes  entered  in 
a  Diary  which  she  kept  during  the  first  years  of 
her  marriage.  Surrounded  as  she  was  by  spies 
within  the  royal  household,  she  found  it  neces- 
sary to  set  down  certain  facts  and  events  as  they 
occurred,  in  order  that  she  might  be  able  to  call 
them  correctly  to  mind,  as  occasions  often  hap- 
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pcncd    which   made    it    important   to  have    tliC 
means  of  exactly  referring  to  them.     It  was,  be- 
sides, intended  to  form  the  groundwork  of  a 
narrative  to  be  one  day  given  to  the  world,  to 
defend  her  character   from   the  aspersions  that 
might  be  cast  upon  it  when  she  should  be  no 
more.     It  furnishes  a  key  to  several  of  the  let- 
ters which  you   have  already  read,   and  which 
passed  during  the  early  period  of  her  union  with 
the  Prince  ;  we  may  trace  in  it  the  nature  of  the 
misunderstandings  incidentally  alluded  to,  and 
the  occurrences  which  gave  rise  to  them.     It  is 
curious  to  remark  the  occasions  which  call  forth 
the  royal   displeasure,    and,  as  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Bell,  the  slight  incidents  which  excite  the 
most  alai'ming  suspicion.     You  will  readily  pic- 
ture to  yourself  the  kind  of  life  which  the  Queen 
must  have  passed.     The  document  is  too  lor.g 
to  be  perused  at  present ;  you  must  take  it  with 
you,  and  ponder  over  its  contents  at  your  lei- 
sure.'' 
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CHAPTEE  X. 

The  unexampled  ti-eatment  of  the  most  ami- 
able and  high-minded  Queen  that  ever  graced 
the  throne  of  England,  had  become  a  subject  of 
deep  interest  to  Delamere  ;  and  he  had  no 
sooner  reached  his  apartments^  than  reclining  on 
the  sofa,  as  was  his  custom,  he  prepared  himself 
to  go  through  the  paper  which  had  been  thus 
confided  to  his  perusal.  The  contents  were  as 
follows : — 

"  Brief  Narrative  of  Events  zvkich  have  taken 
place  since  the  period  of  December  1794. 

"  On  the  above  day  the  Princess  of  Wales 
left  her  native  country.     A  few  days  previous 
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to    her    departure,    the    Duchess    of   Bruns- 
wick, her  mother,  received  an  anonymous  letter 
fi'om  England,  which  expressed  extreme  regret 
at  the  appointment   of  Lady   Jersey,  painting 
her  whole  cluu'acter,  and  the  way  in  which  her 
deceitful   and   insinuating    manners    would    be 
likely  to  operate  on  a  young  and  inexperienced 
mind.     It  also  alluded  to  the  situation  she  held 
in  the  favour  of  the  Prince ;  naming  her  as  the 
person  who  had  brought  about  his  marriage  with 
the  Princess,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  an  in- 
surmountable  impediment  to   all  reconciliation 
between  liis   Royal   Highness   and  !Mrs.   Fitz- 
herbert ;  and  further,  that  the  nation  might  be 
induced  to  pay  the  Prince's   debts  once  more, 
which  amounted  to  upwards  of  £000,000.    This 
anonymous    letter    also    mentioned    that    there 
existed  a  great  resemblance  between  the  cha- 
racter of  Lady  Jersey,  and  that  of  Madame  de 
Merteuil,  in  the  novel  entitled  *  Les  Liaisons 
Dangereuses.^    The  Duchess  confided  this  letter 
to  the  Princess,  that  she  might,  in  the  fii'st  place, 
be  aware  of  the  disposition  of  tliis  Lady  of  the 
Bedchamber,  and,  in  the  next,  that  she  might 
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impart  its  contents  to  the  Queen^  that  her  ]Ma- 
jesty  might  be  possessed  of  the  information  it 
contained. 

"  AVhile  the  Princess  was  on  board  the  Ju- 
piter, on  her  way  to  England,  attended  by  Lord 
Mahnsbury,  this  letter  was  frequently  read  over  ; 
and,  of  course,  became  as  frequently  the  topic 
of  conversation.  Lord  Malmsbury  and  the 
Princess  at  length  agreed  that  it  should  be  con- 
signed to  the  flames,  and  that  no  mention  should 
be  made  of  it,  either  to  the  Queen  or  to  the 
Prince,  unless  it  should  happen  that  either  of 
them  alluded  to  the  subject. 

"  On  the  5th  of  April  the  Princess  proceeded 
to  St.  James's  palace,  to  the  apartments  at  pre- 
sent occupied  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland. 
The  King  (George  HI.)  had  ordered  INIrs.  Har- 
court — who  had  been  the  onhj  Lady  sent  from 
England  to  accompany  the  Princess  from  Han- 
over with  Lord  Malmsbury — to  be  at  St.  James's, 
that  she  might  be  under  the  same  roof  with 
the  Princess  until  she  should  go  to  Carlton 
House,  which  was  to  be  on  the  8th  of  April, 
the  day  of  her  marriage  ;  but  the  Pn'^^cc  ordered 
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Mrs.  Harcourt  (present  Countess  of  Harcourt) 
to  return  to  her  own  town  residence ;  and  the 
Princess,  in  consequence  of  this  order,  was  left 
at  St.  James's  without  any  female  attendant  but 
the  Dresser  that  she  had  broucrht  with  her  from 

o 

Germany. 

"  On  the  Gth,  the  day  following  her  arrival,  the 
Prince  came  in  the  morning  to  St.  James's  to 
pay  an  early  visit  to  the  Princess ;  and  began  by 
immediately  apprising  her  of  all  the  various 
occurrences  that  had  taken  place  with  regard  to 
himself  and  Mrs.  Fitzherbert — that  her  temper 
was  of  that  nature  that  he  could  no  longer 
endure  it,  and  that  she  was  so  malicious  as  to 
have  fabricated  an  accusation  against  him  of 
having  had  an  intrigue  with  Lady  Jersey,  and 
had  slandered  his  character  in  every  respect. 
She  had  even  said,  that  ^  she  had  no  doubt  but 
that  this  report  had  spread  itself  over  the  Con- 
tinent; that  persons  had  thought  proper  to  inform 
you  of  it,  and  had  sent  you  anonymous  letters.' 
The  Princess,  upon  this  remark  having  been 
made,  thought  herself  authorized  to  declare  the 
truth  ;    and  said  that  the  Duchess  of  Brunswick 
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had  received  an  anonymous  letter  just  before 
the  Princess's  departure  from  Brunswick  :  she 
proceeded  to  state  the  contents  as  above-men- 
tioned, and  added,  '  that  she  had  not  come  over 
to  this  country  to  sow  dissension  in  the  family ; 
that  her  opinion  of  the  Prince  was  that  he  was 
a  man  of  honour ;  and  that  the  Queen,  if  the 
conduct  of  Lady  Jersey  was  as  reported,  would 
not  have  suffered  her  to  be  chosen  as  one  of 
her  Ladies  of  the  Bedchamber.' 

"  The  Prince  then  sent  for  Lord  Malmsbury, 
and  the  same  subject  was  discussed  on  their 
meeting ;  and  Lord  Malmsbury  stated  the  same 
particulars  as  the  Princess  had  previously  done. 

"  The  8th  of  April,  which  was  the  day  of  the 
marriage  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales, 
the  Prince  rode  out  early  in  the  morning  to 
Parson's  Green,  where  Mrs,  Fitzherbert  at 
that  time  had  a  villa.  He  waited  the  opportu- 
nity when  her  carriage  would  pass,  to  stop  it, 
and  to  have  some  conversation  with  her.  At 
length  the  carriage  came ;  he  stopped  it,  and 
addressing  her,  said :  '  I  am  still  a  free  man — 
now  or  never  you  must  be  reconciled  to  me  ;  I 
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shall  not  marry  if  you  yield  to  my  wishes.*  ^[rs. 
Fitzherbert  did  not  give  any  answer,  but  ordered 
her  postilion  to  drive  on.  The  Prince  then  went 
to  tlie  Queen,  and  assured  her  that  he  felt  him- 
self the  most  unhappy  being  in  the  world  to  be 
obliged  to  marry,  but  as  matters  stood  at  that 
time,  there  could  be  no  appeal.  The  public  are 
but  too  well  informed  as  to  the  state  of  ebriety 
in  which  the  rest  of  that  day  was  passed.  Alter 
the  Princess  had  been  a  month  at  Carlton  House, 
it  then  being  arranged  that  the  Ladies  were  to 
take  their  waiting  by  turns.  Lady  Jersey  asked 
an  audience  on  the  evening  before  her  period  of 
waiting  was  over — she  fell  at  the  Princess's 
knees,  and  assui'ed  her  of  her  innocence,  and 
trusted  that  the  Princess  would  not  beheve  a 
word  of  the  scandalous  reports  that  had  been 
spread  against  her — that  the  public  had  even 
been  so  unjust  to  her  as  to  accuse  her  of  being 
with  child  by  the  Prince  of  Wales:  she  cried 
bitterlv,  and  the  Princess  assured  her  in  return 
that  she  never  should  have  supposed  that  either 
the  Queen  or  the  Prince  would  have  placed  her 
about  the  Princess,  if  there  had  existed  the  least 
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foundation  for  the  report  she  had  now  informed 
the  Princess  of,  and  that  the  Princess  had  till 
that  time  been  quite  unaware  of  Lady  Jersey's 
situation.  Lady  Jersey,  though  not  in  waiting, 
was  still  present  at  parties,  at  dinner,  and  sup- 
per, in  the  country.  The  Prince  had  at  that  time 
a  house  in  Hampshire,  of  which  the  name  was 
Carnshot,  where  the  Prince  and  Princess  and 
Lady  Jersey  sometimes  were  for  a  week  or  ten 
days.  The  party  consisted  of  Lord  Jersey, 
Lord  Cholmondeley,  Mr.  Poyntz,  Sir  Willough- 
by  Aston,  Col.  Leigh,  Mr.  Knyvett,  General 
Hammond,  &c.,  &c.  The  chief  amusement 
was  long  rides  on  horseback,  visiting  all  the 
country  houses  in  the  vicinity,,  dining  very 
late,  and  supping  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  gentlemen  were  intoxicated  day  after 
day :  parties  were  frequently  made  after  some 
of  the  field-days  of  the  10th  Hussars,  to  dine  at 
the  Bush,  at  Staines,  with  the  officers,  no  other 
lady  present  except  Lady  Jersey.  This  was 
the  usual  train  of  life,  from  the  month  of  April 
till  the  month  of  June  the  same  year. 

"  The   17th  of  June,  the  Prince  and  Princess 
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of  M^alos,  and  also  Lady  Jersey,  settled  at 
Bri<,diton  till  the  month  of  November.  They  at 
first  lodged  at  a  Mr.  Hamilton's  house,  as  the 
Pavilion  was  undergoing  some  reparation,  the 
plan  then  being  that  Lady  Jersey  should  live  in 
the  lower  apartments  at  the  Pavilion  ;  a  stair- 
case communicating  with  the  J^rince^s  bedroom 
was  then  erected/ — the  Princess  living  in  the 
other  icing  of  the  Pavilion.  Till  that  period  Lady 
Jersey  had  been  civil  and  attentive  to  the  Prin- 
cess, but  from  the  moment  she  began  to  take 
possession  of  the  PaviUon,  she  began  to  be  so 
uncivil,  arrogant,  and  impertinent,  that  every- 
body who  witnessed  her  behaviour  in  society 
towards  the  Princess,  w^as  shocked,  and  enraged 
against  her.  In  October  she  left  the  Pavilion, 
and  took  a  house  upon  the  Steyne  for  her  con- 
finement. The  Princess  found  herself  under  the 
necessity  to  be  Godmother,  on  being  asked  by 
Lord  Jersey  for  that  honor.  The  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  the  late  Duke  of  Leeds,  were  the 
two  other  sponsors. 

"Lady  Jersey's  insolent  beha^viour  continued 
daily  to  increase,  as  did  the  Prince's  incivility  and 
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cold  treatment  towards  tlie  Princess.  The  Princess 
then  requested  to  have  an  explanation  with  the 
Prince,  which  was  at  first  denied;  but  Lady  Jersey 
insisted  upon  it,  and  at  length  the  interview  took 
place  in  the  presence  of  Lord  and  Lady  Chol- 
mondeley.  The  Princess  wished  to  be  informed 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  Prince's  incivility  towards 
her,  and  who  was  the  person  to  whom  she  owed 
this  slighting  treatment.  The  Prince's  answer 
was  that  the  Princess  did  nothing  but  complain 
against  Lady  Jersey — that  the  ladies  of  the  bed- 
chamber were  only  the  Princess's  companions^ 
— that  they  should  never  take  the  ivaiting  except 
upon  great  occasions  —  but  the  Bedchamber 
women  were  those  who  should  take  the  waiting 
constantly  ; — that  Lady  Jersey  was  an  old  fiiend 
of  the  Prince's — that  the  Princess  ought  to  be 
very  glad  that  he  had  chosen  a  person  of  such 
rank  and  distinction  for  his  society,  as  otherwise 
the  Prince  would  be  much  seldomer  in  the 
Princess's  society. 

"  The  event  of  the  intercepted  letters  which  Dr. 
Randolph  was  to  have  taken  to  Brunswick,  to 
the  Duke  and  Duchess,  next  took  place.  Their 
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contents  were  to  inibini  them  of  the  treatment 
the  Princess  experienced  from  the  Queen,  the 
Prince,  and  Lady  Jersey ;  and  the  Princess 
understood  that  these  letters  had  been  laid  open 
to  the  Queen,  and  she  found  in  them  her  own 
character  painted  after  nature.  The  Princess 
was  unaware  of  this  treachery,  that  her  letters 
had  been  thus  broke  open,  until  she  came  to 
town  at  the  end  of  November,  when  the  late 
Duke  of  Gloucester  informed  her  of  this  most 
unheard-of  proceeding. 

''In  the  year  179G,  on  the  7tli  of  January, 
the  Princess  Charlotte  was  born ;  from  that 
period  the  Prince  hardly  ever  came,  except  once 
a  month,  to  dine  with  the  Princess,  which,  the 
preceding  year,  the  Prince  had  done  every  day. 
The  Princess  was  then  obliged  to  dine  alone  with 
the  Lady-in-waiting,  as  the  Vy'iwcq icouM  not  allow 
that  she  should  invite  anybody  to  her  society  ; 
which  occasioned,  in  the  month  of  April,  a  cor- 
respondence between  the  Prince  and  Princess, 
Lady  Jersey  then  having  resumed  her  waiting, 
it  being  her  turn.  Li  the  course  of  the  pre- 
ceding winter,  just  at  the  period  of  the  Princess 
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Charlotte's  birth,  a  strange  circumstance  oc- 
curred. All  the  jewels  of  which  the  Prince 
had  made  a  present  to  the  Princess,  on  her 
arrival  in  England,  used  to  be  always  placed  in 
the  Prince's  bed-chamber,  on  account  of  safety, 
as  Her  room  was  below,  and  there  were  no 
strong  boxes  to  keep  them  in.  Whenever  the 
Princess  had  occasion  for  them,  they  were 
brought  by  the  Prince's  page,  Mr.  Despai'gnot; 
and  in  the  same  manner,  the  jewels  were  re- 
turned in  the  evening.  One  day  the  Princess 
sent  for  the  jewel-box,  and  missed  from  it  a 
very  handsome  set  of  pearl  bracelets,  with  dia- 
mond clasps,  worth  £1000.  She  sent  imme- 
diately for  Lord  Cholmondeley,  and  requested 
him  to  make  an  immediate  enquiry  of  Mr^  Des- 
pargnot :  he  assured  Lord  Cholmondeley,  that 
he  always  very  carefully  deposited  them  in  a 
small  green  box,  but  that  the  Prince  of  Wales 
had  desired  him  to  give  them  to  Him,  as  he 
desired  to  make  some  alteration  in  them  ; — that 
he  had  given  them  in  charge  to  Lady  Jersey ; 
and  the  pearl  bracelets  never  came  to  daylight 
again:   but  the  Princess  saw  them  afterwards 
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worn  by  Lady  Jersey ,  though  she  never  took  the 
least  notice  of  it.  The  same  fate  happened  to 
the  lace  which  the  Prince  had  given  the  rrin- 
cess  for  her  (roiiaseau ;  they  consisted  of  trim- 
mings made  from  the  rufilcs  the  Prince  had 
formerly  worn  on  great  public  occasions;  one 
of  the  Princess's  gowns  had  ah'cady  been  trimmed 
with  it,  and  had  even  been  worn  ;  when  one 
day,  when  she  was  to  go  to  Windsor,  and  wanted 
some  lace  to  trim  a  dress  with,  she  found  that 
the  whole  box  was  (/o?ie,  and  nowhere  to  be 
found  ;  and  the  dresser  assured  her,  that  within 
a  week  the  box  had  been  fetched  away  by  the 
Princess  imge,  Sandhagen.  The  Princess,  at 
dinner,  asked  the  Prince  for  what  pui'pose  the 
box  had  been  taken  away  to  his  room ;  he  an- 
swered, *  That  box  is  mine  ;  by  some  mistake 
the  lace  had  been  placed  in  your  wardrobe.' 
The  Princess  said,  '  that  her  name  was  upon  it, 
and  that  some  of  her  dresses  were  already 
trimmed  with  it ;  tliat  she  was  sorry  for  the 
mistake,  but  could  not  imagine  what  had  occa- 
sioned it ;'  and  the  matter  ended,  by  her  sending 
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the  remaining   lace  from   off  her  goums  to  the 
Prince. 

"  When  Parliament  had  granted  the  Princess 
£5000  per  annum  for  her  privy  purse,  the 
Prince's  intention  was  to  keep  this  money j  and 
only  to  allow  her  a  very  small  share  for  her  use. 
This  plan  was  immediately  communicated  to 
the  King,  as  well  as  to  Mr.  Pitt ;  and  Mr.  Pitt 
then  determined  that  the  money  should  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Trustees ,  and  the  Prince 
chose  the  late  Duke  of  Gloucester,  Lord 
Thurlow,  and  Lord  Cholmondeley. 

'^  In  the  month  of  April  1796,  when  a  series 
of  letters  passed  between  the  Prince  and  Prin- 
cess of  Wales,  the  Prince  sent  for  my  Lord 
Malmsbury,  whom  he  had,  very  soon  after  the 
Princess's  arrival,  banished  from  Carlton-house, 
which  had  been  the  first  year  in  the  month  of 
June,  before  the  Prince  and  Princess  went  to 
Brighton.  Lord  Malmsbuiy  called  occasionally 
in  that  short  interval  on  the  Princess  in  the 
morning.  One  morning,  the  Prince,  whom  the 
Princess  never  saw  except  at  dinner,  took  her 
to  task  as  to  whom  she  had  seen.     The  Princess 
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replied,  *  Lord  ^Malmsiuky,  wliom  she  looked 
upon  as  a  friend;'  *  And  ichal  cojircrsation,'' 
he  asked,  'passed  between  you  V  The  Princess 
said,  '  We  talked  of  the  beautiful  broad  sun- 
shine of  the  Continent,  the  old  oak  trees  in  the 
garden  of  the  palace  at  Brunswick,  and  the  very 
great  dullness  and  sameness  at  Carlton  House, 
as  the  weather  was  always  cloudy,  and  the 
beams  of  the  sun  could  hardly  penetrate  through 
the  dieadful  fog.'  The  Prince  then  answered, 
'  I  don't  look  upon  Lord  Malmsbury  as  imj 
friend ;  and  I  beg  of  you,  INLidam,  never  to 
admit  him  again  into  your  presence.'  The 
Prince  then  commanded  the  porter  not  to  admit 
Lord  Malmsbury,  nor  was  he  admitted,  but  as 
has  been  mentioned  above,  at  that  particular 
period  when  he  had  to  listen  to  the  Prince's 
complaints  against  her  temper,  and  that  she 
would  not  submit  to  his  rules,  prerogatives,  and 
privileges.  lie  endeavoured  at  this  time  to 
persuade  Lord  Malmsbury  to  use  his  influence 
over  the  Princess  of  A\'^ales's  mind,  to  be 
allowed  to  take  her  back  to  Hanover  with  a  large 
establishment,  and  to  have   all  the    honor    and 
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dignity  adequate  to  her  rank.  Lord  Malmsbury 
returned  no  answer,  and  making  a  low  bow, 
left  the  room ;  but  he  addressed  a  long  ex- 
planatory letter  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  to  the 
effect,  that  he  would  not  undertake  any  message 
or  commission  of  that  sort  to  the  Princess,  and 
that  the  Prince  should  not  forget  that  he  sent 
him  to  bring  over  the  Princess  to  England, 
having  done  which  he  had  fulfilled  his  com- 
mands. The  Princess  Charlotte,  moreover,  was 
to  remain  in  England,  which  was  another  reason 
why  Lord  Malmsbury  would  not  take  the 
message,  as  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  persuade 
any  mother  to  leave  her  child  behind:  and 
there  the  matter  remained.  The  Princess  of 
Wales,  of  course,  did  not  receive  the  proposal 
through  any  other  channel,  but  was  soon  after- 
wards apprised  of  the  contents  of  Lord  Malms - 
bury's  letter,  and  no  reply  was  made  to  it  by  the 
Prince. 

"The  Prince  had  shortly  afterwards  an 
interview  with  Lord  Moira,  and  the  Prin- 
cess received,  through  the  medium  of  Lord 
Cholmondeley,  a  verbal  message   on   the   2Gth 
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of   April,     ITlKj,    on    the    part    of  tlic;    I'riucc, 
naming  tlic  terms   wliicli  the    I'riiicc  of  AN^alcs 
proposed  to  the  Princess  that  they  should  live 
upon  in  future  at  Carlton  House  :  the  Princess 
was  rather  surprised  that  the  Prince  gave  him- 
self so  much  pains  and  trouble,  as  she  had  not 
seen  the  Prince  for  the  space  of  a  whole  year  in 
her  own  room,  and  alone,  and  then  to  be  ap- 
prized  of  this  communication.      The    Princess 
thought,  that  for  her  own  security  and  chai'acter, 
it  should  be  put  upon  paper ;  and  the  Princess's  re- 
quest to  Lord  Cholmondeley  was,  that  the  Prince 
should  put  this  proposal  into  writing,  which  was 
done,  and  the  Princess  received  it  on  the  30th 
of  April,  three  days  subsequent.     The  Princess 
remained  a  year  longer  at  Carlton  House,  during 
the  whole  of  which  period  the  Princess  saw  the 
Prince  only  three  or  four  times  at  dinner.     She 
had  no  society  except  the  persons  named  in  a 
list  the  Prince  had  sent  her,  and  which  consisted 
of    the    Queen's   ladies,   the   Princess's   ladies, 
and  some  of  the  wives  of  the  ministers  of  that 
time.  Lady  Chatham,  and  Lady  Grcnville,  twice 
a  week.     The  Princess  was  allowed   to  receive 
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them,  but  the  number  was  not  to  extend  beyond 
nine  persons  :  8  o'clock  was  the  time  fixed  for 
the  company  to  arrive,  to  play  a  round  game  at 
commerce  or  speculation ;  and  at  11  o'clock  all 
the  company  were  to  leave  Carlton  House.  This 
was  one  of  the  rules  which  the  Prince  had  laid 
down,  and  which  was  on  no  account  to  he  in- 
fringed. The  porter  of  Carlton  House  had  also 
received  special  orders  that  no  man,  woman,  or 
child  should  pass  the  gates  of  Carlton  House 
without  stating  to  what  individual  of  the  house- 
hold they  wished  to  go,  and  why,  and  for  what 
reason.  Every  letter,  parcel,  and  message,  was 
first  carried  up  to  the  Prince  of  Wales'  apart- 
ments ;  and  every  Saturday  the  list  of  all  the  per- 
sons that  had  called  was  laid  before  the  Prince 
for  his  perusal,  and  which  included  all  trades- 
people, milliners,  haberdashers,  shoe-makers,  &c. 
&c.  &c.  An  odd  incident  occurred  at  this  time. 
The  Prince  was  absent  for  a  fortnight  from  town. 
The  Princess  having  an  English  dresser  who  had 
been  appointed  by  the  Prince,  she  had  a  great 
many  friends,  relations,  and  acquaintances  in 
London,  who,  of  course,  frequently  paid  her  a 
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visit.  One  of  her  friends  was  a  Mr.  \]c\\,  who 
occasionally  called  with  liis  wife.  On  the 
Prince's  return  to  town,  he  found  upou  the  list 
that  this  INIr.  Bell  had  made  frequent  visits. 
He  inquired,  very  hastily,  who  this  ]\Ir.  Bell 
could  be,  always  supposing  that  it  was  jNFr.  Bell 
tlie  ifcicspapcr  proprietor.  The  Princess's 
dresser  assured  him  that  Mr.  Bell  was  married 
to  one  of  her  most  intimate  friends.  However, 
the  Prince  discredited  it ;  and  the  next  morn- 
ing, when  this  Mr.  Bell  came,  he  was  sent  for  to 
the  private  apartments  of  the  Prince  for  exami- 
nation; the  enquiry  ended  in  the  same  result 
as  has  been  before  mentioned,  that  he  only  came 
to  see  a  friend. 

"  Owing  to  the  impaired  state  of  health  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
stant confinement  and  the  state  of  agitation  she 
had  lived  in  for  the  last  two  years,  she  went  to 
Charlton  in  April  1707,  to  pass  occasionally  some 
weeks  there  for  the  benefit  of  the  au-.  The  fol- 
lowincf  vear  the  Princess  was  under  the  ncces- 
sity  of  leaving  it,  as  the  house  was  then  to  be 
sold  ;  and  she  then  took  the  house  in  which  she 
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now  resides  at  Blackheath,  which  was  in  the  year 
1798. 

"  In  th.e  ^ear  1800,  the  Prince  of  Wales  made 
a  new   arrangement  concerning  the    Princess's 
pecuniary  affairs ;  upon  which  occasion  Admiral 
Payne  frequently  waited  on  the  Princess,  and  ex- 
pressed the  Prince's  regret  that  he  could  not  any 
longer  continue  the  allowance  of  £  1 7,000  a  year, 
which  had  been  the  fixed  sum,  besides  the  £5,000 
from   parliament,  as  the  Prince  himself  was  ob- 
liged to  make  a  great  many  reductions  in  his 
establishment.  Lord  and  Lady  Jersey  and  Lord 
Cholmondeley  were  discharged,  on  account,  as 
it  was  said,  of  diminishing  the  expenditure  of 
His  Royal  Highness's  purse,  as  the  Prince  was 
reduced  to  the  yearly  income  of  £24,000,  and  it 
was  very  liberal  of  him  to  give  her  the  half  of  it, 
which  was  £12,000.     The  Princess  then  sent  to 
Lord  Thurlow,  who  gave  her  the  advice  not  to 
accept  of  that  offer,  and  said  that  the  Princess 
should    send    to    the   Lord  Chancellor,    (Lord 
Loughborough,  afterwards  Lord  Eosslyn),  and 
request  his  advice.     He  advised  the  Princess  to 
submit    to     the     Prince's    will    and   pleasure, 
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until  the  Prince  should  be  in  a  situation  when 
he  might  form  a  larger  establishment  for  the  Prin- 
cess. Upon  these  terms,  therefore,  the  Princess 
of  Wales  accepted  it;  but  in  the  course  of  the 
year  so  many  difficulties  arose,  and  the  means  of 
adequately  supporting  her  rank  were  so  ill-sup _ 
plied,  that  the  Princess  felt  herself  under  the 
necessity  of  writing  to  the  King  on  the  subject, 
which  she  did  in  the  year  1803.  In  the  month 
of  November  IS04,  Mr.  Addington,  the  minister 
of  that  day,  made  a  proposal  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  pay  the  Prince's  debts,  and  to  reinstate 
him  to  the  usual  establishment  of  Prince  of 
Wales.  A  certain  Sir  John  Dalbiny,  with  whom 
the  Princess  is  unacquainted,  proposed  to  the 
House  that  the  Princess  should  in  that  case  have 
also  a  proper  establishment.  Mr.  Sheridan  then 
came  forward  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
to  say  that  the  Prince  would  certainly  give  to 
the  Princess  £20,000  a  year,  in  addition  to  the 
£5000,  from  Parliament,  hut  the  Princess  can 
assure  the  puhlic  that  she  never  found  any  of 
the  promises  fulfilled. 

"  In  the  year  1805,  Mr.  Pitt,  acquainted  with 
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the  pecuniary  affairs  of  the  Princess,  intended 
to  make  an  arrangement  to  pay  the  Princess's 
debts,  which  amounted  to  £40,000,  out  of  the 
droits  of  Admiralty  :  in  the  month  of  October  in 
the  same  year  £26,000  was  paid  for  the  rehef  of 
her  creditors;  the  rest,  which  was  £14,000,  re- 
mained in  the  Exchequer  bills,  signed  by  Mr. 
Sturges  Bourne,  and  Mr.  Huskisson,  to  be  due 
in  January  1806. 

"Mr.  Pitt's  sudden  death,  and  Lord  Gren- 
ville's  coming  into  office  as  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  caused  a  suspense  of  a  month  before 
a  proper  application  could  be  made  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  remainder  of  the  money  due :  the  re- 
presentation was  made  frequently,  but  an  ahsotute 
refusal  from  Lord  Grenville  followed  very  soon; 
and  the  late  Duke  of  Portland,  as  well  as  the  late 
Mr.  Percival,  were  perfectly  well  acquainted 
with  the  fact  that  the  money  still  remained  in 
the  Exchequer,  and  that  the  Princess  made  fre- 
quent appeals  to  them  on  the  subject.  She  was 
at  length  apprised,  thai  the  money  had  been  em- 
ployed for  some  other  piirpose ;  the  Princess  was 
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thus  involvud  in  new  dillicultics  in  her  pecuniary 
afiUijs. 

**  In  the  5'car  1S09,  as  her  debts  had  of  course 
increased  considerably,  and  the  creditors  had 
grown  so  very  troublesome  to  the  present  mi- 
nister, the  debts  were  resolved  on  to  be  paid 
by  instalments  by  the  Prince  of  Wales.  They 
then  amounted  to  £.32,000,  which  the  Princess 
understands  is  regularly  paying  into  the  hands 
of  her  creditors ;  and  though  Mr.  Perceval 
knew,  and  the  Lord  ChanceHor  knows,  that  in 
1804  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  promised  to  pay 
£20j000  yearly  to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  her 
frequent  appeals  to  them  were  rejected^  and  the 
Princess  of  A\^des  was  obhged  to  accept  only 
£.5000  more,  in  addition  to  the  former  £  1 2,000, 
which  now  amounts  to  £17,000  coming  from 
the  Prince  of  ^\'ales  at  his  ivill  and  pleasure — 
and  £5000  from  Parliament,  which  makes  the 
total  of  her  income  £22,000.  The  Princess  is 
obliged  to  pay  £500  income  tiix,  from  the 
£1.-3,000,  and  £.3000  to  litigate  the  remamder 
of  her  debts,  which  ^Ir.  Perceval  and  the  Lord 
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Chancellor  left  unpaid,  to  the  amount  of  £6000 
The  Princess  feels  proud  in  being  able  to  assure 
the  nation  at  large,  that  she  has  not  contracted 
any  debts  since  the  period  of    1809,  and   that 
only  £22,000  remains  to  be  paid. 

"  When  the  house  at  Blackheath  was  taken 
for,  and  was  given  to,  the  Princess,  she  still 
had  apartments  at  Carlton  House  in  which  to 
dress  for  the  purpose  of  attending  the  Drawing- 
room  at  Buckingham  House,  and  at  St,  James's. 
During  that  time  the  Princess  kept  very  good 
society ;  the  respectable  part  both  of  Govern- 
ment and  Opposition  \dsited  at  Blackheath.  This 
was  almost  the  only  period  in  which  the  plea- 
sure of  society  was  allowed  to  her ;  but  it  was 
now  that  the  Prince  and  Lady  Douglas  began 
their  machinations,  which  had  been  for  a  consi- 
derable time  in  agitation ;  the  Princess's  inti- 
mate and  personal  friends,  the  old  "Whigs,  being 
in  power.  While  this  was  going  on,  the  furni- 
ture of  the  apartments  of  the  Princess  in  Carl- 
ton House,  was  removed,  under  pretence  of  new 
furnishing  and  fitting  them  up ;  but  they  were 
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never  again  restored j  and  at  Icngtli  the  Princess 
learnt,  that  the  King  had  been  recommended 
bf/  tin-  nii/iistri/  not  to  receive  her  at  St.  James's, 
and  that  Carlton  House  was  no  longer  open  to 
receive  her.  The  termination  of  their  enquiry — * 
the  conduct  of  the  Prince  in  the  result — the 
restraints  imposed  upon  the  intercourse  between 
the  Princess  and  the  Princess  Charlotte,  and  the 
renewed  attempts  to  destroy  the  Princess's  cha- 
racter— are  all  well  known.  At  length,  worn  out 
by  every  sort  of  harassment — perceiving  that  a 
watch  was  set  upon  her  most  unguarded  mo- 
ments, for  the  purpose  of  fabricating  charges 
against  her,  affecting  both  her  honour  and  her 
life — that  the  domestics  about  her,  having  been 
chosen  by  the  Prince,  were  every  one  in  league 
against  her — -and  that  her  presence  in  England 
was  not  only  made  a  source  of  constant  unhap- 
piness  to  herself,  but  to  her  only  daughter,  the 
Princess  Charlotte,  from  whose  society  she  was 
rigidly  excluded,  and  who  was  constantly  per- 
secuted on  her  account — her  Royal  Highness  at 
*  Into  the  Douglas's  charges. 

k2 
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length  determined  to  adopt  the  advice  given  by 
the  most  sincere  and  disinterested  of  her  friends, 
that  she  should  go  abroad;  and  in  1814,  she 
quitted  England,  and  departed  for  the  conti- 
nent." 
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CHArTER  XI. 

"Into  what  hands  is  the  destiny  of  nations 
consigned  !"  said  Delamere,  when,  having  gone 
through  this  narrative,  he  called  on  his  friend 
on  the  following  day  to  return  the  manuscript. 
"  Surely  the  most  polluted  of  all  atmospheres  is 
the  atmosphere  of  a  Court !" 

**  How  can  it  be  otherwise,"  said  Timon, 
"  when  it  bhghts  all  the  private  and  domestic 
affections,  while  it  expands  all  the  worst  passions 
and  propensities  to  their  full  growth  ;  and  when 
'  the  law  of  honour,''  as  described,  and  described 
truly,  by  Paley,  is  the  law  which  rules  within 
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its  precincts,  and  by  which  alone  its  inmates 
profess  to  be  governed  ?" 

"  That  law/'  said  Delamere,  "  so  tolerant  of 
all  the  vices  which  the  great  have  any  desire  or 
temptation  to  commit,  admits  of  ^revenge  in  the 
extreme;^  and  the  royal  Consort  of  the  unhappy 
Caroline  did  not  fail  to  avail  himself,  to  the  very 
fullest  extent,  of  the  indulgence  it  allowed.  But 
his  Koyal  Highness  appears,  in  the  plenitude  of 
his  privilege,  to  have  included  robbery  within 
the  permit;  as  the  affaii'  of  the  jewels  is  not  easily 
distinguishable  from  that  description  of  offence, 
and  as  regards  the  law,  it  was  clearly  an  obtaining 
of  property  under  false  pretences T 

"  All  the  transactions  which  are  detailed,^' 
replied  Timon,  "are  to  the  last  degree  disgi'ace- 
ful.  To  live  happily  with  his  wife,  may  not  be 
in  every  man's  power,  even  though  she  may  have 
done  nothing  to  justify  his  alienation ;  but  it  is  in 
his  power,  under  such  circumstances,  to  treat 
her  with  the  attention  and  respect  due  to  her 
sex.  If  the  Princess  had  done  anything  to 
forfeit  her  title  to  such  treatment,  the  case 
would  have  been  different ;  but  on  the  part  of 
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the  Prince  no  such  apology  existed.  A\'itli  all 
his  plotting,  and  with  all  the  secret  spies  with 
which  he  surrounded  her,  he  could  not  even  get 
up  a  plausible  pretext  for  his  conduct  towards 
her.  The  cause  was  in  himself;  he  would  not 
be  interfered  with  in  his  adulterous  amours, 
and  he  therefore  treated  the  Princess  in  a  man- 
ner that  should  make  her  separation  from  liim 
unavoidable.  By  fastening  every  possible  igno- 
miny upon  her  reputation,  he  hoped  to  prejudice 
the  English  public  against  her,  and  to  make 
himself  the  object  of  popular  sympathy,  as  a 
Prince  whose  injured  honour  justified  him  in 
seeking  a  divorce.  No  sooner  had  she  set  her  foot 
on  the  continent,  than  the  system  which  had  em- 
bittered her  life  in  England,  was  re-commenced 
with  an  activity  that  knew  no  pause.  Every 
calumny  which  the  most  atrocious  malignity 
could  invent,  was  circulated  by  hired  agents 
in  Italy;  and  was  reported  "with  ample  com- 
ment by  the  newspapers,  then  under  the  jia- 
tronage  of  the  clergy,  or  in  the  pay  of  the  court. 
The  John  Bull,  the  clerical  organ,  took  the  lead. 
All  that  furthered  the  puiposc  of  the  royal  Sen- 
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sualist;  found  a  ready  insertion.  Always  spaniel- 
ling  at  the  heels  of  power,  the  mitred  Digni- 
taries displayed,  from  first  to  last,  the  most 
rancorous  hostility  against  her.  They  calculated 
to  find  their  account  in  it,  but  they  were  mis- 
taken. They  were  foiled  by  the  intelligence, 
discernment,  and  integrity  of  the  great  body  of 
the  people.  But  for  this  generous  protection, 
the  enemies  of  the  Queen  would  have  tri- 
umphed over  her,  and  her  fate  would  have  been 
sealed." 

"  The  Bishops  outshot  their  mark, "  said 
Delamere,  "in  the  part  they  took  against  the 
Queen.  They  unguardedly  removed  the  veil 
from  the  world's  eye ;  and  now  their  great  out- 
cry is,  that  'the  Church  is  in  danger P  And 
so  it  is:  meaning  by  the  Church,  the  English 
Episcopacy — the  rich  rectorships — the  tithes  — 
the  patronage — the  pluralities  —  the  traffic  in 
church  livings — the  whole  pageantry  of  Arch- 
bishops, Bishops^  Deans,  Archdeacons,  Pre- 
bendaries, Vicars-general,  Chancellors,  Com- 
missaries, Surrogates,  and  the  costly  list  of  su- 
pernumeraries that  fill  up  the  spiritual  muster- 
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roll — all  this  political  machinery  of  holiness  is, 
no  doubt,  in  great  peril.  But  the  English  people 
are  not  dismayed.  They  know  that  vital  Chris- 
tianity is  not  endangered.  They  know  that  if 
the  whole  of  this  hierarchy  were  broken  up  to-  '^ 
morrow,  the  'stone  cut  out  of  the  mountain 
without  hands/  would  be  in  no  wise  shaken  or 
displaced.  The  gospel  is  under  the  guardiansliip 
of  its  Divine  Founder;  and  whatever  becomes 
of  the  Prelacy,  it  has  nothing  to  fear,  so  long 
as  there  are  devout  and  upright  men,  to  preach 
it  in  spirit  and  in  truth." 

As  Timon  had  expressed  his  intention  of  leav- 
ing Paris  in  a  few  weeks  for  Heidelburg,  and 
to  proceed  from  thence  to  Studtgardt,  at  which 
place  it  was  probable  he  would  remain  for  at 
least  twelve  months,  the  remainder  of  the  morn- 
ing was,  on  this  account,  devoted  to  the  perusal 
of  certain  other  portions  of  the  private  corres- 
pondence of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  which  took 
place  previously  to  her  leaving  England. 

Her  fate  had  excited  an  intense  interest  in  the 
mind  of  Delamere.  The  remarkable  particulars 
which  had  already  passed  under  his  eye,  were 
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not  only  curious  as  matter  of  private  history, 
but  they  opened  a  view  into  the  interior  of  la 
societe  royale,  which,  to  a  student  of  human 
nature,  is  as  instructive  as  the  inside  of  a  monas- 
tery. 

The  happiest  and  the  most  refreshing  portion 
of  life,  are  those  parts  of  it  which  are  passed  in 
a  conversational  circle  of  select  friends,  endowed 
with  intelligence  and  good  nature,  and  where 
each  speak  their  sentiments  without  reserve.  All 
persons  in  a  certain  condition  of  Hfe,  can  draw 
such  a  circle  round  them..  The  Princess,  had  she 
been  permitted  to  do  so,  could  have  done  it 
without  difficulty.  To  prohibit  her  from  enjoy- 
ing the  society  of  the  amiable  and  talented  of 
her  own  sex,  whom  she  knew  and  esteemed — to 
dictate  to  her  peremptorily,  from  a  Hst  of  names, 
the  individuals  whom  alone,  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  others,  she  should  be  allowed  to  receive,  was 
a  piece  of  low-minded  tyranny,  in  every  way 
unpardonable.  Yet,  mdignant  as  the  Princess 
could  not  but  feel  at  the  oppression  and  baseness 
with  which  she  was  treated,  she  never  suffers 
any  bitterness  of  reproach  to  escape  her  towards 
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the  Prince,  cithc>r  in  writinu^  to  himself  person- 
ally, or  to  any  one  whom  his  conduct  made  it 
necessary  she  should  address. 

"  The  Princess  of  Wales  submitted,"  said 
Timon,  ^'without  complaint  to  the  limitation  as 
to  the  names  and  number  of  her  visitors;  but 
she  suffered  deeply  at  being  deprived  of  the 
society  of  her  daughter.  It  was  this  separation 
that  embittered  every  hour  of  her  life.  The 
Queen  joined  with  the  Prince  Regent  in  enforcing 
the  severe  restrictions  on  their  meeting.  When 
residing  in  her  apartments  at  Kensington  Palace, 
their  more  frequent  interviews,  though  strongly 
interdicted,  could  not  be  wholly  obviated.  This 
was  soon  perceived,  and  a  more  effectual  plan 
was  resolved  upon.  It  was  decided  that  the 
Princess  Charlotte  should  be  removed  to  AA^ind- 
sor,  and  the  visits  of  her  mother  were  forbidden. 
She  submitted  for  some  time  to  this  painful 
privation,  in  the  earnest  hope  that  her  daughter 
would  be  permitted  to  return  again  to  Kensing- 
ton. She  addressed  a  letter  of  entreaty  to  the 
Prince,  in  reply  to  which  she  received  the 
following  peremptory  notification  :' — 
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"  The  Lord  Chancellor  humbly  begs  leave  to 
communicate  to  her  Eoyal  Highness  the  Prin- 
cess of  Wales^  that  he  has  been  commanded  bv 
the  Prince  Regent  to  inform  your  Poyal  High- 
ness that  it  is  his  pleasure  that  the  Princess 
Charlotte  of  Wales  should  at  present  reside  at 
Windsor,  and  that  the  Princess  Charlotte,  for 
the  purpose  of  waiting  upon  your  Royal  High- 
ness at  Kensington,  should  come  from  Windsor 
once  a  fortnight ;  the  same  regulation,  that  the 
company  should  be  of  the  Royal  Family  only, 
being  attended  to,  which  his  Royal  Highness 
thought  it  fit  should  be  observed  upon  the 
Princess  Charlotte's  coming  to  Kensington  from 
Warwick  House.  The  Prince  Regent  has  fur- 
ther commanded  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  state 
that  it  is  his  Royal  Highness's  pleasure  that  the 
Princess  Charlotte  should  not  receive  visits  at 
Windsor ;  as  the  Princess  is  residing  in  a  house 
appropriated  for  the  life  of  the  Prince  Re- 
gent. 

''  June  llth,  1812." 

"  That  all   this   sliould  have    pas:<ed    in    the 
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meridian  of  Turkey,"  said  Dclamcrc,  "  one 
might  readily  imagine ;  but  that  such  domestic 
despotism  should  be  exercised  under  the  free 
constitution  of  England,  and  in  a  court  where 
gallantry  is  in  fashion,  would  seem  incredi- 
ble." 

''  All  the  letters  and  documents  you  have 
read,"  replied  Timon,  "  can  give  you  but  a  very 
feeble  conception  of  the  complicated  insult  and 
affliction  which  the  Princess  was  doomed  to  un- 
dergo." 

"  I  don't  believe  there  is  another  woman  in 
the  kingdom  that  would  have  so  patiently  sub- 
mitted to  the  same  ignoble  bondage,"  said  De- 
lamere. 

"  She  would  have  borne  anything — as  she  has 
often  declared — had  she  but  been  permitted  to 
live  under  the  same  roof  with  her  daughter.  It 
was  the  strict  separation  that  took  place  on  her 
being  removed  to  Windsor,  that  weighed  upon 
her  spirits.  All  her  other  wrongs  were  to  her 
as  nothing,  compared  with  this.  None  but  a 
mother  can  enter  into  her  feelings.  She  ap- 
pealed again  and  again  to  the  Queen,  but  her 
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entreaties  had  no  more  effect  upon  her  cold  heart, 
than  tears  upon  a  stone  wall.  The  Princess's 
governess.  Lady  de  Clifford,  was  constrained  to 
conform  to  the  positive  orders  of  the  Prince 
Regent.  She  saw  the  nltimate  intention  of 
effecting  a  total  separation  between  the  Princess 
Charlotte  and  her  Poyal  mother,  and  she  kindly 
endeavoured  to  spare  to  both  of  them  so  painful 
an  anticipation.  The  correspondence  and  inter- 
views which  took  place  at  this  period,"  added 
Timon,  "  are  extremely  interesting,  from  the 
combined  and  complete  light  which  they  throw 
upon  the  conduct  and  character  of  the  parties." 

On  saying  tliis,  he  put  into  the  hands  of 
Delamere  a  packet,  in  which  the  following  let- 
ters and  documents  were  enclosed. 

"  MEMORANDUM. 

"  In  the  presence  of  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay, 

and  Col.  St.  Leger. 

"  Communications  fi'om  His  Poyal  Highness 

the  Prince  Regent,  to  Her  Royal  Highness  the 

Princess  of  Wales,  by  the  Earl  of  Liverpool, 

16th  of  July — when  His  Royal  Highness  the 
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Prince  Regent  made  the  arrangement  respecting 
the  Princess  Charlotte  residing  at  Windsor.  He 
signified  that  it  was  his  Royal  Highnesses  in- 
tention that  the  Princess  Charlotte  should  visit 
the  Princess  of  Wales  once  a  fortnight. 

'  •  The  Prince  Regent  having  understood  that 
the  Princess  of  Wales  had  been  at  Windsor  to 
visit  the  Princess  Charlotte,  Lord  Liverpool 
waited  upon  the  Princess  of  Wales  to  commu- 
nicate to  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Regent's  wishes,  that  the  Princess  of  AVales 
should  not  go  there  in  future,  unless  by  his 
Royal  Highness'' s  previous  consent. 

"  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  AY  ales 
replied  to  Lord  Liverpool,  that  as  it  was  custo- 
mary for  the  Princess  Charlotte  to  come  once  a 
week  to  her,  she  expected  to  have  the  same  gra- 
tification ;  that  in  that  case  her  Royal  Highness's 
going  to  Windsor  would  be  unnecessary." 

The  Princess  of  Wales  to  the  Queen. 

"  Saturday,  20fh  November. 
'^  Madam, 

"  Your  jNLijcsty  will  allow  me  to  observe, 

that  having  anxiously  awaited  the  expiration  of 
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tlie  month  of  October,  the  period  named  for  my 
daughter's  return  to  town,  I  feel  myself  under  the 
necessity  of  again  trespassing  on  your  Majesty's 
attention.  Having  no  wish  whatever  to  incommode 
the  Regent  on  this  or  on  any  other  occasion,  I  si- 
lently submitted,  for  that  short  interval  of  time, 
to  see  my  daughter  only  every  fortnight,  according 
tothe special coynmand  gmd positive  determination 
wliich  the  Kegent  did  me  the  honour",  through  the 
channel  of  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  to  communicate 
by  letter  on  the  30th  of  Sept. ;  being  confident 
that  on  my  daughter's  return  to  town,  I  should 
have  the  gratification  of  seeing  her  again,  as  had 
been  customary,  every  week.  Independent,  how- 
ever, of  that  feeling,  I  can  no  longer  omit  ear- 
nestly to  entreat  your  Majesty  (knowing  the  in- 
fluence your  Majesty  has  with  the  Regent)  to 
represent  to  him  how  much  the  education  of  my 
daughter  seems  interrupted  by  her  remaining  at 
Windsor.  Many  of  her  masters  have  already 
signified  to  your  Majesty  their  inability  to  attend 
her  there  any  longer  ;  and  others,  owing  to  their 
engagements  in  town,  have  ever  since  the  month 
of  June  been  prevented  by  the   distance  from 
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attending  to  assist  her  in  the  usual  course  of 
her  studies.  I  can  make  no  doubt  but  your 
Majesty's  feelings  will  be  quite  congenial  on  the 
subject  with  mine,  as  your  accustomed  good 
judgment  will  point  out  to  your  Majesty  how 
necessary  it  is  that  at  her  age  my  daughter 
should  have  every  opportunity  of  receiving  the 
best  instructions. 

"The  Regent,  with  his  natural  liberality  of 
mind,  and  your  Majesty,  from  your  knowledge 
of  my  character,  will  do  me  the  justice  to  allow, 
that  I  have  never  interrupted,  nor  even  pretended 
to  interfere  in  the  education  of  my  daughter ; 
but  I  also  feel  that  I  have  a  natural  claim  to 
make  those  just  representations  which  I  owe  to 
my  own  character,  and  as  a  duty  to  my  daughter, 
both  with  respect  to  her  general  education,  and 
the  important  ceremony  of  confirmation,  which 
I  am  urged  by  motives  of  religious  principle  to 
say  ought  no  longer  to  be  delayed.  I  beg  leave 
to  suggest  that  she  should  be  allowed  to  receive 
the  sacrament,  she  being  now  of  that  age  at 
which  the  rest  of  the  royal  family  began  to  par- 
take of  this  religious  solemnity.     I  entreat  your 
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Majesty  to  communicate  this  letter  to  the  Prince 
Regent,  and  I  confidently  trust  that  your  Ma- 
jesty and  the  Prince  will  consider  with  me  upon 
this  very  interesting  subject,  on  which  so  much 
of  the  future  welfare  and  happiness  of  my 
daughter  must  depend. 

"  I  would  not  so  long  encroach  upon  your 
Majesty's  time,  had  it  not  appeared,  from  the 
letter  of  Lord  Liverpool,  that  his  Lordship  has 
completely  misunderstood  the  whole  case,  and 
has  been  erroneously  informed  of  all  its  parti- 
culars. It  was  in  the  year  1804,  in  the  month 
of  August,  that  his  INIajesty  did  me  the  honour 
to  send  for  me  to  Kew,  together  with  my 
daughter,  attended  by  Lady  Elgin.  The  King 
then  informed  me  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  had 
sent  Lord  Moira  to  signify  his  wish  that  his  Ma- 
jesty would  take  my  daughter  under  his  imme- 
diate care.  From  that  period  till  March  1806, 1 
had  frequently  the  honour  of  ha^dng  interviews 
with  his  Majesty  at  Blackheath,  and  also  at 
Windsor,  when  his  Majesty's  conversation  always 
related  to  my  daughter,  and  he  constantly  express- 
ed the  anxiety  he  felt  that  we  should  be  together 
as  frequently  as  circumstances  tvould  permit. 
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"It  was  in  180G,  in  the  month  of  June,  that 
the  traducers  of  my  honour*  gained  the  car  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  of  his  Majesty,  and  led 
them  into  error  concerning  my  conduct ;  but 
after  the  declaration,  and  satisfactory  result  of 
the  investigation  of  the  Commissioners,  laid  be- 
fore their  Majesties  by  the  then  existing  cabinet, 
and  after  the  subsequent  gratifying  testimony  of 
the  integrity  of  my  character,  given  by  the  suc- 
ceeding members  of  the  Council,  the  Prime 
Minister,  Mr.  Perceval,  who  had  been  my  coun- 
sellor and  adviser,  and  his  colleagues,  including 
Lord  Liverpool,  I  cannot  but  feel  just  indigna- 
tion, that  Lord  Liverpool,  who  was  one  of  the 
same  cabinet,  should  (as  appears  by  a  slight  hint 
in  his  letter)  have  suffered  this  circumstance  to 
be  obliterated  from  his  memory,  for  which 
reason  I  shall  not  dwell  any  longer  upon  this 
topic. 

''  Your  Majesty  must  pardon  the  freedom  of 

my  sentiments,  if  I  should  be  so  unfortunate  as 

to  differ  with  your  Majesty's  opinions  in  what 

concerns    my   daughter.      I    must    once   more, 

*  Sir  John  and  Lady  Douglas. 
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madam,  appeal  to  your  own  feelings  and  judg- 
ment, and  ask,  how  it  was  possible  for  your 
Majesty  to  bring  your  mind  to  accept  the  imme- 
diate care  of  my  daughter,  upon  the  terms  of 
breaking  our  near  connexion  as  far  as  possible, 
by  placing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  our  enjoying 
each  other's  society  as  formerly  ? 

"That  your  Majesty  should  ever  have  au- 
thorised or  sanctioned  this  extraordinary  pro- 
ceeding, I  am  most  unwilling  to  believe  ;  and  at 
all  events  I  am  convinced,  that  on  more  mature 
reflection,  your  Majesty  will  feel  the  force  of  my 
right,  and  the  just  claim  a  mother  has  to  see 
her  child,  at  whatever  place,  and  under  whatever 
roof  she  may  reside.  As  all  the  different 
branches  of  the  Royal  family  occasionally  come 
to  Windsor,  I  intreat  your  Majesty  graciously 
to  tell  me  for  what  reason  I  am  the  only  one  to 
he  excluded,  when  no  other  member  of  it  has 
the  s^me  claims  to  be  admitted,  or  the  same 
motives  to  seek  admittance  ? — why  I  should  be 
excluded,  and  banished  from  that  roof  which 
his  Majesty  had  graciously  allotted  to  me  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  my  daughter  ?     I  now,  more 
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than  ever,  must  lament,  that  in  the  King  I  have 
lost  the  only  protector  I  luul  in  this  country. — 
I  shall,  however,  put  my  trust  in  the  mercy  of 
Providence  to  uphold  mc  in  this  most  severe 
trial. 

**  I  have  the  honour  to  remain, 
"  Madam, 
"  Your  Majesty's  most  humble  and  obedient 

"  Daughter-in-Law." 

The  Princess  of  JTales  to  Lady  de  Clifford. 
"  Saturday,  29th  of  August. 

**  The  Princess  of  Wales  arrived  at  Kensing- 
ton Palace  this  morning,  in  the  hope  of  meeting 
the  Princess  Charlotte  as  usual,  but  instead,  she 
found  a  letter  from  the  dear  Princess,  expressive 
of  her  regret  at  not  being  able  to  come  tliis 
week,  on  account  of  Lady  de  Clifford's  encreased 
cold,  which  the  Princess  understood  has  fixed 
itself  in  her  eyes,  and  obliged  Lady  de  Clifford 
to  go  to  town  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  a 
skilful  oculist.  The  Princess  trusts  that  Lady 
de  Clifford  has  received  benefit  from  his  advice, 
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and  loses  no  time  in  enquiring  after  her  health, 
and  is  very  anxious  to  kuow  how  soon  Lady  de 
Clifford  may  be  able  to  join  her  beloved  daugh- 
ter again  in  her  seclusion  at  Windsor ;  the 
Princess  anticipates  the  thoughts  of  her  return 
with  pleasure,  as  the  only  comfort  the  Princess 
Charlotte  is  able  to  enjoy  is,  to  have  such  a 
valuable  and  steady  friend  as  Lady  de  Cliflford 
again  about  her.  Lady  de  Clifford's  answer 
will  decide  when  the  Princess  may  hope  for  the 
blessing  of  seeing  her  beloved  child,  which  she 
trusts  may  be  as  soon  as  possible :  the  Princess 
being  now  at  the  Castle,  under  the  immediate 
superintendence  of  the  Queen,  she  is  deprived 
of  the  comfort  of  seeing  her  at  Kensington  this 
week,  which  the  Princess  of  Wales  most  sin- 
cerely deplores,  as  her  whole  happiness  depends 
upon  it. 

"  Should  Lady  de  Clifford  not  find  herself  well 
enough  to  write  an  answer,  the  Princess  of 
Wales  will  call  in  half  an  hour  in  South  Audley 
Street,  when  she  hopes  to  find  her  in  a  state  of 
convalescence." 
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Lady  de  Clifford  to  the  Princess  of  Wales. 

"  Madam, 

"  I  have  this  moment  received  your 
Royal  Highness's  letter,  and  am  very  sorry 
you  have  been  uneasy  on  account  of  the  Princess 
Charlotte's  health,  which  I  have  the  happiness 
to  be  able  to  say  is  perfectly  good ;  but  the  rea- 
son Princess  Charlotte  had  not  the  honour  of 
going  to  Kensington  yesterday  was,  that  she  is 
by  the  Prince  Regent's  commands  not  to  go  to 
your  Royal  Highness  oftener  than  once  a  fort- 
night. I  enclose  a  copy  of  Col.  M'^  Mahon's 
letter,  at  least  the  part  concerning  the  Princess's 
going  to  Kensington.  I  asked  the  Regent  on 
Thui'sday  last,  if  Princess  C.  was  to  go  the  next 
day  to  Kensington  ;  his   Royal  Highness  said, 

"NO,  that  things  ivere  not  settled  yet.'  Last 
night  I  had  a  letter  from  Col.  M'  Mahon,  with 
the  Prince's  orders  to  say,  that  should  your 
Royal  Highness  come  to  Windsor  to  visit  the 
Princess  Charlotte,  he  commands  me  to  jirevent 
the  iutervieiv.  Lord  Eldon  has  also  been  with 
me  this  morning,  by  order  of  the  Regent,  to 
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enforce  the  command  of  your  Royal  Highness 
not  seeing  Princess  Charlotte  at  Windsor.  I 
hope  your  Royal  Highness  will  forgive  me  for 
what  may  be  unpleasant  in  this  letter.  I  am, 
madam,  with  the  greatest  respect, 
"  Your  Royal  Highness's 

"  Most  obedient  and  very  humble  servant, 
"  Sophia  de  Clifford. 
"  Lower  Lodge,  Windsor, 
"  Saturday,  5  o'clock,''^ 

The  Princess  of  Wales  to  Lady  de  Clifford. 
"  Deeply  wounded,  and  grievously  mortified, 
the  Princess  of  Wales  must  feel  at  the  refusal  to 
see  her  only  beloved  daughter,  which  has  just 
now  been  communicated  by  Lady  de  Clifford, 
as  the  Princess's  greatest  happiness  depends 
upon  having  seen  the  Princess  Charlotte  for  one 
hour ;  yet  Lady  de  Clifford  may  rest  assured, 
that  the  Princess  of  "Wales  can  never  doubt  of 
the  integrity  of  her  character,  which  has  ever 
distinguished  her  line  of  conduct  during  her 
situation  as  governess  to  the  Princess  Charlotte : 
and  it  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  Lady  de 
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Clifford  is  under  the  urgent  necessity,  from  mo- 
tives of  delicacy,  to  act  according  to  the  orders 
she  has  received  ;  nevertheless,  the  Princess 
flatters  herself  that  there  may  be  some  misun- 
derstanding, for  which  reason  the  Princess  loses 
no  time  in  writing  to  her  Majesty,  who  will  of 
course  sympathize  in  the  Princess's  maternal 
feelings,  paramount  to  all  other  considerations 
and  duties;  and  the  Princess  has  no  reason  to 
doubt  but  that  so  natural  and  just  a  request  as 
to  see  her  only  daughter,  will  be  granted  by  her 
Majesty." 

The  Princess  of  Wales  to  the  Queen. 

"  Madam, 

"Your  Majesty  will  allow  me  for  a  mo- 
ment to  intrude  on  your  leisure  hours,  to  request 
your  Majesty  to  permit  my  daughter  to  come  to 
Kensington  Palace  on  Saturday  next,  as  usual, 
being  informed  that  Lady  de  Clifford  is  too  un- 
well to  attend  her  yet.  But  if  circumstances 
should  not  make  it  convenient  for  your  Majesty 
to  appoint  another  lady  to  attend  my  daughter, 
I    shall    do   myself  the   honour    of  coming   to 
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Windsor  to  see  my  daughter.  I  am  confident 
your  Majesty  is  too  generous  and  too  just  to 
refuse  a  request,  which,  proceeding  from  ma- 
ternal feeKngs,  is  paramount  to  all  other  consi- 
derations and  duties,  and  is  prompted  by  that 
natural  affection  which  every  parent  has  a  right 
to  satisfy. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  remain, 
"  Madam, 
"Your  Majesty's  most  humble  and  obedient 

"  Daughter-in-Law. 
"  Friday,  Uth  of  Sept.  1812." 

The  Princess  of  Wales  to  the  Queen. 

''  Madam. 

"  Your  Majesty  must  conceive  how  deeply 
wounded  and  grievously  mortified  I  must  feel, 
on  receiving  the  commands  of  your  Majesty's 
denial  to  my  just  request  of  seeing  my  daugh- 
ter. 

"  I  appeal,  therefore,  to  your  Majesty's  own 
feelings,  whether  I  am  not  justified  from  urgent 
motives  of  delicacy,  to  ask  a  private  audie7ice 
of  your  Majesty,  to  be  informed   by  word  of 
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month,  of  the  motives  that  prevent  my  having 
no  more  the  happiness  of  seeing  my  daui^hter 
every  week  as  usual,  cither  at  Kensington,  or 
at  A\'indsor,  at  the  Lodge,  whicli  his  Majesty 
allotted  to  my  daughter  and  myself,  in  the  year 
1 805,  for  the  purpose  of  being  occasionally  under 
the  same  roof  together,  and  when  we  even  then 
enjoyed  that  comfort  for  several  days.  I  shall 
never  relinquish  the  right  which  every  mother 
possesses,  and  which  nature  as  well  as  law 
makes  sacred ;  these  maternal  feelings  are  para- 
mount to  all  other  considerations  of  duty,  and 
prompted  by  that  maternal  affection  which  every 
parent  has  a  right  to  satisfy. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  remain, 
"  Madam, 

*'  Your  Majesty's  most  humble  and  obedient 

^'  Daughter-in-Law. 

''  Sundatj,  Sept.  21th:' 

Lady  ylnn  Hamilton  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool, 
^^  Kejisington  Palace ^  Sundat/,  Sept.  27M,  1812. 
**  Lady  Anne  Hamilton  is  commanded  by 
her  Koyal  Highness  the  Princess  of  A\'ales,  to 
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observe  in  the  first  place  to  the  Earl  of  Liver- 
pool,, that  since  the  IGth  of  July  last,  no  further 
signification  has  been  made  to  her  Royal  High- 
ness through  his  lordship's  medium   from    the 
Prince   Regent,  respecting  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte's accustomed  visits  to  her  once   a  week  : 
and,  in  the  r^ext,  to  recall  to  Lord  Liverpool  the 
tenor  of  her   Royal  Highness's  reply   on  that 
occasion — That,    "  so  long  as  her  just  request 
that   those   visits   from   the    Princess   Chai'lotte 
might   be    continued,    should   be   granted,    her 
Royal  Highness's  visits  to  Windsor  would  be 
unnecessary."     But,  the  27th  September  being 
arrived,  the  Princess  of  Wales  having  received  no 
subsequent  communication  from  Lord  Liverpool, 
and  the  Princess  Charlotte  not  coming  this  week 
to  her  as  usual,  her  Royal  Highness  must  suppose 
that  the  Prince  Regent  has  been  pleased  to  ac- 
quiesce in  her  representations.      Not  wishing 
then  to  interrupt^  the   Princess  Charlotte's   stu- 
dies, the  Princess  of  Wales  signifies    to   Lord 
Liverpool,  that  after  church  she  purposes  setting 
out  for  Windsor,  and  for  that  house  allotted  to 
her  Royal  Highness  by  the  special  command  of 
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his  Majesty,  in  the  year  1805,  when  the  Prince 
Regent  intended  that  the  Princess  Charlotte 
should  reside  under  the  immediate  care  of  the 
King — and  when  his  Majesty  was  graciously 
pleased  to  express  that  he  ivould  never  have 
mother  and  daughter  separated.  The  Princess 
of  Wales  is  very  far  from  believing  that  this 
command  of  the  King's  can  ever  be  obliterated 
from  the  memory  of  the  Prince  Pegent ;  on  the 
contrary,  her  Royal  Highness  is  undoubtingiy 
confident,  that  with  his  liberality  of  mind,  and 
possessing  himself,  as  he  does,  the  strongest 
sentiments  of  filial  duty,  his  Royal  Highness  will 
never  be  disposed  to  object  in  future,  to  a  desire 
and  claim  so  natural,  so  equitable — justified, 
authorised,  and  sanctioned  also,  as  already  stated, 
by  the  especial  command  of  his  Majesty. 

"  Lady  Anne  Hamilton  is  further  commanded 
to  request  Lord  Liverpool  to  lay  the  contents  of 
this  letter  without  delay  before  his  Royal  High- 
ness the  Prince  Regent. 

^  To  the  Earl  of  Liverpool, 
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Tlie  Princess  of  Wales  to  Lady  Clifford. 

«'  Past  3  o'clock. 
''Sunday,  21  Sept.,  1812. 
"The  Princess  of  Wales  is  this  moment  arrived 
at  Windsor  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  her  daugh- 
ter the  Princess  Charlotte^  at  the  Lodge  which 
had  been  allotted  to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  by 
His  Majesty's  special  command,  in  the  year 
1805,  when  the  Princess  Charlotte  was  to  be 
placed  under  the  immediate  care  of  the  King, 
that  mother  and  daughter  might  be  under  the 
same  roof;  for  which  reason  the  Princess  desires 
Lady  de  Clifford  to  accompany  the  Princess 
Charlotte  there  without  delay,  as  the  Princess 
cannot  suppose  that  there  exists  any  just  cause 
or  impediment  for  not  seeing  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte as  usual,  once  every  week  at  Kensington ; 
and  that  not  having  been  the  case  this  week, 
the  Princess  of  Wales  comes  to  pay  a  visit  to  her 
daughter  at  Windsor." 

Lady  De  Clifford  to  the  Princess  of  Wales. 
"  Madam, 

"  I   have  the  honor  of  receivinsf  vour  Roval 
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Highness 's  letter,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  my 
orders  from  the  Prince  E-cgcnt  arc  so  positive 
not  to  permit  a  meeting  between  your  Koyal 
Highness  and  the  Princess  Charlotte,  at  Wind- 
sor, that  it  is  quite  out  of  my  power  to  grant 
any  meeting  here. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  remain, 
"  Your  Royal  Highness's 
*^Most  obedient  and  very  humble  Servant, 
"  Sophia  de  Clifford. 
''  Windsor,  Sept.  27th,  1812." 

"  MEMORANDXTM. 

"  Interview  at    Windsor    Castle,    between    the 
Queen  and  Her  RoyalHighness  the  Princess 
of  Wales,  after  Her  Majesty's  refusal  to  Her 
Royal  Highness  to  permit  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte  to  visit  her  mother  at  the  Lodge,  ivhich 
His  Majesty  had  allotted  to  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  in  the  year  1805. 
"  The  Queen  sent  a  verbal  messsage  by  Col. 
Desbrowe,  to  grant  the  Princess  of  Wales  the 
audience   which  Her   Royal  Highness  had  re- 
quested of  Her  Majesty,  in  her  last  letter.     The 
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Princess  went  immediately,  attended  by  Lady 
Ann  Hamilton,  on  foot,  as  the  Queen  did  not 
send  her  carriage  to  fetch  her.  The  Princess 
was  received  at  the  door  of  the  stairs  leading  to 
the  Queen's  apartments  by  Col.  Desbrowe,  and 
entered  a  small  room,  where  she  found  the  Queen 
attended  simply  by  Lady  Ilchester,  her  Lady  in 
waiting.  The  Queen  rose  from  her  chair, 
curtsied,  and  desired  the  Princess  to  sit  near 
her.  Lady  Ann  Hamilton,  Lady  Ilchester,  and 
Col.  Desbrowe,  were  the  three  persons  present, 
and  were  standing.  The  Queen  then  turned  to 
the  Princess,  saying  :  *  Madam,  you  must  give 
me  leave  to  speak  English  to  you.  You  must  do 
me  the  justice  to  say,  that  I  have  never  inter- 
fered in  the  unfortunate  misunderstanding  be- 
tween the  Prince  and  you,  and  I  never  shall  in- 
terfere, for  which  reason  it  is  quite  out  of  my 
power  to  grant  your  request  of  seeing  Charlotte. 
You  must  recollect.  Madam,  that  though  the 
King  allotted  to  you  the  house  at  the  time,  His 
Majesty  never  took  Charlotte  entirely  under  his 
care  ;  that  he  only  appointed  her  governesses  and 
her  masters,  and  though  you  had  been  at  that 
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Lodge  some  times,  you  have  been  there  only 
once  with  Charlotte.  That  the  Queen  had  no 
house  to  dispose  of  to  give  to  the  Princess  of 
Wales — that  she  never  would  interfere  between 
father  and  daughter — that  she  took  Charlotte  to 
set  the  Prince's  mind  at  ease,  and  on  no  other 
ground  that  Lady  de  Clifford  had  received  his 
orders  previous  to  her  undertaking  the  charge, 
— that  she  had  no  influence  with  any  of  the 
governesses  or  preceptors  of  Charlotte — that  not 
a  single  person  had  been  changed  since  the 
King  had  placed  them  there — that  it  w^as  not  in 
her  power  to  reheve  Lady  de  Clifford  from  the 
special  orders  which  the  Prince  had  given.' 
The  Queen  then  further  said  ^that  she  could  not 
blame  the  Princess  of  Wales  for  her  feeling  of 
anxiety  to  see  her  daughter.  She  hoped  the 
Princess  would  not  take  it  ill  of  her,  that  it  was 
not  in  her  power  to  grant  her  request — that  it 
would  not  be  her  fault  if  the  Prince  was  inform- 
ed of  the  Princess's  visit  at  Windsor — that  she 
ivould  not  ansiver  for  the  consequences.''  Then, 
for  the  first  time,  did  the  Princess  of  Wales  ad- 
dress the  Queen.     She  replied  '  that  the  Prince 
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Regent  certainly  was  by  this  time  informed  of 
her  (the  Princess)  being  at  Windsor,  as  Lady 
Ann  Hamilton  had  written  to  Lord  Liverpool, 
and  a  messenger  had  been  sent  with  the  letter  at 
12  o'clock,  to  Combe  Wood^  two  hours  before 
the  Princess  left  Kensington,  and  particularly 
desired  Lord  Liverpool  to  lay  the  contents  of  it 
before  the  Prince  Regent.'  The  Princess  farther 
continued  that  she  expected  Lord  Liverpool 
every  moment  at  Windsor  with  an  answer  from 
the  Regent. 

"  The  Queen  then  looked  rather  astonished, 
and  answered  ^  So  !'  and  a  dead  silence  ensued. 
She  then  changed  her  countenance  and  manner, 
and  strove  to  appear  gracious.  She  enquired 
after  the  Duchess  of  Brunswick,  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick  and  his  children  ;  asked  the  Princess 
if  she  was  well,  being  so  much  wrapped  up. 
The  Princess  only  answered  by  '  yes,'  and 
*  no,'  as  laconic  as  possible.  She  then  turned 
to  Lady  Ann  Hamilton,  and  addressed  to  her  a 
question  relative  to  the  Duke,  where  he  was, 
and  what  he  was  doing;  and  Lady  Ann  was  as 
laconic  as  the   Princess  in  her  answers.     The 
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Queen   then   turned  again  to  the  Princess,  and 
said : — 

"*  Now,  Madam,  I  hope  you  will  not  accuse 
me  of  preventing  your  seeing  Charlotte,  but  it  is 
really  not  in  ray  power,  and  I  cannot  release 
Lady  dc  Clifi'ord  from  her  orders.'  The  Queen 
then  rose,  the  Princess  curtsied,  and  left  the 
room.  Col.  Desbrowe  conducted  her.  The  Prin- 
cess then  walked  to  her  carriage,  which  was  in 
waiting  at  the  Lodge,  and  set  out  on  her  return 
to  Kensington,  where  she  arrived  at  nine 
o'clock. 

"  Had  it  not  been  for  the  good-natui'ed  house- 
keeper who  had  been  appointed  by  the  King 
to  attend  upon  the  Princess,  at  the  Lodge, 
(which  now  goes  by  the  name  of  Augusta  Lodge) 
who  seemed  so  much  deliglitcd  at  seeing  her 
again,  and  supphed  tea  and  water,  the  Princess 
would  have  had  no  refreshment,  as  the  Queen 
never  offered  her  any  whatever.  The  Princess 
sent  to  the  Inn  for  some  pigeon  pie  and  mutton 
chops,  of  which  she  partook  solely  with  Lady 
Ann  Hamilton. 
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'^  This  interview  with  the  Queen  took  place 
on  Sunday,  the  27th  of  September  1812." 

The  Princess  of  Wales  to  her  daughter. 
*^  My  ever  beloved  Charlotte. 

"You  will  be  surprised  when  you  are  inform- 
ed that  I  am  at  Windsor — I  alighted  at  the 
Lodge,  which  the  ever-to-be-lamented  King 
allotted  to  us  in  the  year  1805,  for  the  purpose 
of  being  occasionally  under  one  roof  together, 
when  it  was  the  Prince  of  Wales's  intention  to 
place  you  under  the  immediate  care  of  the 
King  ;  and  you  know  how  I  value  and  anticipate 
with  joy  any  opportunity  which  may  present 
itself  of  being  with  you.  But  you  will  be  more 
astonished  at  my  having  received  2i  peremptory 
refusal  from  Her  Majesty,  to  my  request  of 
seeing  you,  and  by  that  means  I  am  deprived  of 
the  only  happiness  which  was  left  to  me  to  enjoy 
upon  this  earthly  world — a  gratification  which 
every  mother  has  by  law  and  nature  a  right  to 
possess.  But  I  also  entreat  you,  my  dear  Char- 
lotte, not  to  blame  Lady  de  Clifford  for  her  hav- 
ing been  the  first  that  was  obliged  to  deny  me 
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that  pleasure.     It  was  IVoiii  urgent  necessity  and 
motives   of  delicacy,  that  she  was  obhged  to  act 
accordinu:  to  the  orders  she  had  received  from 
the     Prince     llegent.       Our   sentiments  about 
I.ady  de   Clifford  have  always  been  congenial, 
and  wc  never  had  a  doubt  of  her  integrity  and 
uprightness  of  mind,  which  have  characterized 
her  line   of  conduct  since  she  has   been    your 
governess.     You  can  easily  imagine  how  deeply 
grieved  I  must  be,  and  how  my  maternal  feel- 
ings have  been  wounded  at  the  severe  mortifi- 
cation this   denial   has   been   to  me.     I  rely  on 
your  own   good  judgment    to    resign    yourself 
with  patience  to  existing  circumstances ;  and  rest 
assured  that  I  shall  never  relinquish  my  right 
of  seeing  you,   my  dear  Charlotte,  as  often  as 
formerly;  and    that    if  you   are    to   remain    at 
AVindsor    the  whole  winter,    I   shall    infallibly 
take  up  my  abode  at  tlie  Lodge  where  now  I 
am.     You   ^^  ill   forgive  me,  my  dear  Charlotte, 
that  at    the  present  moment  I  am  not  equal  to 
dwell  any  longer  on  a  subject  in  which  my  feel- 
ings are  so  deeply  involved  and  wounded  ;  and 
my  pen  is  too  feeble  to  express  the  deep  regret 
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which  I  experience   at  being  deprived  of  the 

comfort  of  seeing  you,  my  dear  Charlotte,  this 

moment,  although  so  near  you,  and  to  return  to 

my   solitary    and    melancholy   retreat,  without 

having  had   even  a  single  glimpse  of  you,   or 

giving  you,  in  person,  my  blessing. 

"  Ever  your  affectionate 

"  Mother. 
''  Sunday,  Sept.  27th." 

"  Can  we  wonder,"  said  Timon,  "  that  all  this 
heart-breaking  hostility  should  have  driven  her 
from  the  kingdom?  High-minded  and  full  of 
energy  as  she  was,  it  was  more  than  she  could 
bear  up  against.  AYithout  the  means  of  resist- 
ance or  of  rescue,  she  had  no  alternative  but  to 
fly  from  it.  Her  return  to  the  shores  of  Eng- 
land is  matter  of  history." 

'^And  of  the  darkest  pages  of  it,"  replied 
Delamere. 

"  Yes ;  but  they  are  the  pages  which  the 
mind  should  most  pause  over.  They  present  a 
wide  field  for  sober  meditation,  and  the  inferences 
to  which  they  lead  are  of  deep  import.  It  was 
in  the  regency,  and   the  reign  of  George  the 
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Fourth,  that  those  seeds  of  disunion  between  the 
people  and  their  rulers,  spii-itual  and  temporal, 
were  sown,  which  at  this  hour  are  producing 
such  baneful  effects.     The  trial  of  the  (^ueen, 
replete    with    perjured    evidence    of    the    most 
indecent   and    revolting    kind,    found  its    way 
l)y  means  of  the  press  into  every  hamlet.     It 
was  the  theme  of  conversation  in  every  cottage 
and  highway  in  the  kingdom.     The  despicable 
baseness  of  that  conspiracy  sunk  the  character 
of  all  concerned  in  it  to  so  low  a  level,  that  the 
very  lowest  grade  in  society  plumed  itself  on 
the  comparison.      iVdultery  was  kept  in  coun- 
tenance, and  conjugal  fidelity  became  a  laughing 
stock.    The  vicious  in  vulgar  life  were  hardened 
by  the  manifest   worthlessness    of  those    above 
them.      The   ignoble    part    which   the    higher 
Clergy  acted  escaped  no  one.     The  whole  frame 
of  public  morals  was  loosened.     ^Monarchy  was 
depreciated  in  the  popular  estimation,  and  dis- 
dain rested  on  the  aristocracy  in  a  manner  it  had 
never  done  before.    An  impulse  stronger  than  it 
had  ever  yet  received  was  given  to  the  feeling 
of  republicanism.     The  base  treatment  of  Queen 
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Caroline  by  the  green-hag  conspirators  made 
more  converts  to  democracy  than^all  the  writings 
of  Tom  Paine ;  and  those  principles  which  it 
had  cost  a  thousand  millions  of  money  and  a 
deluge  of  blood  to  keep  down  in  England,  rose 
again  with  a  vigour  and  raciness  never  before 
displayed,  and  which  no  warfare,  however 
sanguinary,  will  ever  again  suppress.  The 
eyes  of  the  common  people  were  opened,  and 
they  profited  by  the  diffusion  of  useful  knoioledge, 
of  that  knowledge  which  made  them  acquainted 
with  the  weaknesses  and  the  vices  of  those  who 
held  the  supreme  dominion  in  Church  and 
State." 

Delamere  remarked  that  not  only  was  the 
kingly  authority  lessened,  but  the  authority  of 
government,  as  the  depositary  of  the  public  force, 
had  been  lowered  in  a  remarkable  degree. 

"  I  take  this,"  replied  Timon,  ^^  to  be  the 
natural  result  of  the  improved  intelligence  of 
the  great  bulk  of  the  people.  Government 
has  been  hitherto,  all  over  the  world,  but  another 
name  for  the  power  of  the  few  to  enslave  the 
many.     It  has  been  little  better  than  an  armed 
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system  of  fraud  and  imposture  since  the  world 
began.  It  is  now  well  nigh  two  thousand  years 
since  a  decree  went  f(jrth  that  all  the  world 
should  he  taxed  ;  and  from  that  time  to  this 
the  rulers  of  the  earth  have  never  kept  their 
hands  longer  then  they  could  help  from  the 
pockets  of  the  people.  Religious  establishments, 
and  privileged  orders,  and  orders  of  magistracy — 
the  ostensible  machinery  for  the  maintenance 
of  social  order — grew  out  of  that  confraternity  of 
strength  and  cunning,  to  which  the  productive 
industry  of  the  weak  and  defenceless  was  made 
to  pay  tribute." 

*^  It  was  a  scourge  that  visited  our  sins,  like 
pestilence  and  famine,"  said  Delamere. 

"  It  visited  our  ignorance,"  replied  Timon  ; 
"  and  must  give  way  before  the  progress  of 
knowledge.  When  the  mass  of  the  people  are 
enlightened,  their  rulers  cease  to  be  arbitrary." 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

"  Your  loyalty  to  the  King  includes  alle- 
giance to  his  ministers/'  said  Mr.  Saville,  while 
discussing  the  merits  of  the  Irish  church  ques- 
tion with  Sir  Felix  Clavering,  with  whom  he 
was  on  a  visit  at  Rosemount,  to  which  he  had 
retired  during  the  Easter  recess^  to  recruit  him- 
self after  the  fatiguing  debates  to  which  that 
important  question  had  given  rise. 

"  To  be  sure  it  does,"  rejoined  the  statesman. 
"  Of  what  avail  is  my  attachment  to  my  Sove- 
reign, if  I  opposed  the  chosen  servants  to  whom 
he  has  entrusted  the  government  ?  There  would 
be  no  consistency  in  such  conduct.  His  Ma- 
jesty holds  himself  bound  by  a  sense  of  duty  to 
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his  Protestant  subjects  to  make  no  alteration  in 
the  ecclesiastical  system  of  Ireland,  that  shall, 
in  any  manner,  endanger  the  possessions,  or  in- 
terfere with  the  interesls,  of  the  church  as  by 
law  established." 

"  But  if  the  King's  ministers  take  an  erro- 
neous view  of  the  subject,  are  you  bound  to 
take  the  same  view  of  it  ?  If  the  course  taken 
to  protect  and  perpetuate  the  wealth  and  ascen- 
dancy of  the  Establishment  will  lead  to  its 
downfall,  do  you  tliink  it  proper  to  follow  them 
blindfold  over  the  precipice  ?" 

'*  No,  not  in  the  way  you  put  it,  my  good 
friend,  certainly  not ;  but  you  overlook  a  dis- 
tinction which,  in  politics,  ought  never  to  be 
disregarded.  It  is  not  because  I  differ  from  the 
man,  that  I  am,  therefore,  to  abandon  the 
minister.  Tliis  distinction  ought  never  to  be 
lost  sight  of.  I  sometimes,  for  instance,  change 
my  opinion  during  a  debate;  but  I  do  not,  on 
that  account,  alter  my  vote.  And  why  i — because 
my  vote  is  given,  not  as  this  or  that  measure 
may  deserve  to  be  carried,  but  that  the  King's 
ministry  may  be  kept  in   office  ;  and  how  can 
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this  be  clone  if  they  are  not  efficiently  supported  ? 
How  are  they  to  cope  with  their  eneynies  if  their 
friends  desert  them  ?" 

"  But  what  becomes  of  the  country  all  this 
time  ?"  asked  Mr.  Saville,  A\-ith  a  complacent 
smile  :  "  what  is  to  become  of  the  best  interests 
of  Great  Britain,  as  bound  up  with  the  tranquil- 
lity of  Ireland  ?" 

"  Great  Britain  must  not,  and  I  hope  will  not, 
sacrifice  her  best  interests  to  preserve  that  tran- 
quillity," repHed  Sir  Felix.  "  Let  the  Irish 
Catholics  continue  to  pay  their  own  priesthood 
as  they  have  been  accustomed  to  do,  and  not 
complain  because  ours  is  paid  by  the  state." 

"  But  their  complaint  is,  that  they  are  paid 
by  the  state  out  of  their  j^ockefs,  and  that  they 
are  burthened  with  the  expense  of  two  religious 
Establishments.  They  are  well  contented  to 
pay  the  cost  of  their  own,  but  not  of  oui's. 
They  won't  be  made  to  carry  double ;  they  are 
determined  to  throw  off  the  dead  weight ;  and 
should  they  do  so,  the  act,  I  confess,  does  not 
appear  to  me  to  be  one  that  Heaven  would  be 
offended  at." 
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"  Looking  at  the  justice  of  their  claim  in 
the  abstract/'  said  the  senator,  "  there  woukl 
be  no  clifliculty  in  conceding  it;  but  it  is  in 
the  consequences  involved  in  it  that  the  dan- 
ger lies.  Once  cut  off  the  Catholic  stream  of 
revenue,  and  what  becomes  of  the  Protestant 
church  of  Ireland  ?  It  no  longer  stands,  as 
hitherto,  upon  a  rock." 

'^  Nor  upon  a  soil  soaked  with  blood " 

"  But  with  the  blood,  remember,  of  its  own 
Catholic  traitors  and  rebels,"  sharply  interrupted 
the  Baronet. 

"  Made  traitors  and  rebels  by  the  scourge 
of  their  Protestant  oppressors,"  coolly  rejoineyi 
Mr.  Saville. 

'•'  The  contentment  of  Ireland  would  be  dearly 
purchased  by  the  concessions  which  she  calls 
for,"  said  the  Baronet,  softening  his  tone.  '^  I 
am  a  friend  to  toleration  ;  but  I  would  not  have 
the  Protestant  faith  put  in  jeopardy." 

"  I  am  afraid,"  replied  Saville,  '*  we  too  often 
confound  the  protection  of  the  Protestant  faith  with 
the  maintenance  of  church  patronage.  It  is  the 
great  lay-impropriators — the  noble  families  with 
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valuable  church  livings  in  their  gift,  that  are  so 
much  alive  to  the  danger  of  concession.  It  is 
the  dread  lest  a  portion  of  these  should  be 
thrown  into  the  melting-pot,  that  inspires  their 
spiritual  zeal.  It  is  the  terror  lest  their  advow- 
sons  should  be  cast  into  the  refiner's  fire,  that 
begets  all  their  apprehensions.  Let  but  the 
Catholics  pay  their  tithes  quietly,  and  depend 
upon  it  the  Protestant  alarmists  will  leave  them 
to  find  their  way  to  paradise  by  the  Hght  of  their 
own  creed,  and  to  take  in  welcome  any  cross- 
road to  it  they  please." 

Sir  Felix  had  been,  from  his  youth  upwards, 
so  accustomed  to  play  the  courtier,  that  he  could 
rarely  be  brought  to  say  a  severe  thing,  even 
when  it  rose  to  his  lips,  as  it  actually  did  in  the 
present  instance.  The  last  remark  came  some- 
what too  closely  home  to  him.  He  was  himself 
the  patron  of  two  valuable  benefices.  Advow- 
sons  were  a  species  of  property  which  he  held 
in  peculiar  veneration ;  he  ranked  them  among 
the  most  sacred  of  all  vested  rights.  He  was 
aware  that  there  was  a  mass  of  opinion  hostile 
to  them ;  and  that  the  sticklers  for  church  re- 
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form  would  regard  them  no  more  than  the  chaff 
of  the  threshing-floor.  It  is  not  therefore  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  opinions  of  his  friend  were 
wormwood  to  him ;  but  the  furrow  passed  from 
his  brow,  and  his  countenance  resumed  its 
accustomed  composui'e. 

Mr.  Saville,  when  in  the  country,  was  a  near 
neighbour  of  the  worthy  Baronet ;  their  estates 
joined,  and  mutual  civilities  had  produced  a 
habit  of  very  friendly  and  frequent  intercourse. 
This  gentleman  had  been  bred  to  the  bar,  but 
had  never  practised  in  the  Courts  of  Westminster 
Hall.  His  legal  acquirements,  however,  were 
not  lost ;  they  gave  him  great  weight  with  his 
brethren  on  the  bench,  and  the  sound  judg- 
ment with  which  he  applied  his  professional 
information  made  him,  on  every  question  of 
importance,  the  person  whose  opinion  was 
chiefly  looked  up  to.  They  were  greatly  ser- 
viceable, too,  in  another  way :  he  kept  his 
neighbourhood  out  of  litigation.  Many  a  con- 
troversy was  arranged  in  a  friendly  manner 
through  his  interference,  that  would  otherwise 
have  ended  in  a  ruinous  law-suit.     The  many 
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services  he  had  rendered  in  this  way,  added  to 
the  kindness  of  his  disposition,  and  his  known 
integrity,  naturally  tended  to  give  him  great 
influence,  and  Sir  Felix  had  more  than  once 
availed  himself  of  this  influence ;  not  improperly, 
but  in  forwarding  now  and  then  the  legitimate 
wishes  of  some  of  his  leading  constituents,  and 
in  procuring  for  them  advantages  which,  with- 
out this  intervention,  they  could  not  have  ob- 
tained. 

Unpaid  magistrates,  if  they  were  what  they 
ought  to  be,  would  deserve  to  stand  high  in  our 
estimation  as  members  of  the  social  community; 
but  unfortunately  there  is,  perhaps,  no  class  of 
persons  with  whom  the  public  are  more  gene- 
rally dissatisfied.  It  is  a  fact  to  be  deplored, 
that  the  clergymen  in  the  commission  of  the 
peace  should  have  done  so  much  in  that  capa- 
city to  bring  hatred  on  their  order,  instead  of 
rendering  it  beloved  and  popular,  which  their 
judicial  appointment  gives  them  the  means  of 
doing.  If  their  conduct  in  the  discharge  of 
their  magisterial  duties  were  marked  by  that 
liberal  and  benevolent  spirit  which,  as  Christian 
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teachers,  it  well  becomes  them  to  exemplify. 
They  might  obtain  a  hold  on  the  affection  and 
respect  of  the  people,  which,  in  the  hour  of 
danger,  would  be  a  rock  of  defence;  but,  instead 
of  this,  they  act  as  if  subserviency  were  a  duty, 
and  arc  forward,  on  all  occasions,  to  show  them- 
selves the  tools  of  men  high  in  office,  and  the 
mouth-piece  of  those  who  have  this  world's 
goods  in  their  gift ;  and  from  whom,  though 
nominally  unpaid,  they  receive  their  secret  and 
unseen  reward. 

Mr.  Saville  belonged  to  this  unpaid  order,  but 
he  was  a  complete  contrast  to  the  generality  of 
his  class.  Though  wealthy  and  well-descended, 
he  had  nothing  about  him  of  the  pride  either  of 
affluence  or  of  ancestry.  lie  was  the  most 
active  and  the  most  able  of  the  quorum.  To 
great  quickness  of  perception,  he  joined  the 
most  patient  spirit  of  investigation  ;  and  his  cor- 
diality and  evenness  of  temper  were  often  made 
more  conspicuous  by  the  asperity  and  captious- 
ness  of  his  colleagues. 

AVith  all  these  qualifications,  however,  he  was 
by  no  means  a  favourite  with  his  clerical  brother- 

VOL.    II.  M 
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magistrates.  When  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the 
county  had  a  strong  point  to  carry  for  the  go- 
vernment, Mr.  Saville  was  sometimes  inflexible. 
His  objections  were  never  capricious,  and  were 
candidly  and  coolly  stated ;  but  when  the  point 
to  be  carried  was  urgent,  they  were  always  over- 
ruled by  the  attendance  of  a  full  bench.  But 
the  result  never  failed  to  find  its  way  into  the 
provincial  newspapers,  and  reporters  are  sad 
tell-tales.  Mr.  Saville's  difference  of  opinion, 
and  the  reasons  of  it,  were  given  in  full  detail ; 
and  the  government  lost  more  by  the  exposure 
of  its  motives,  than  it  gained  by  the  accomplish- 
ment of  its  object. 

It  is  essential  to  the  moral  usefulness  of  the 
church,  and  of  its  appointed  ministers,  that  all 
clerical  magistracy  should  be  abolished.  Those 
who  are  professedly  set  apart  to  instruct  the 
people  in  righteousness,  should  never  be  seen 
aiding  the  intrigues  of  men  in  authority.  They 
are  quite  out  of  their  element  when  busied  in 
the  bustle  of  a  Quarter  Sessions,  and  up  to  their 
ears  in  indictments,  informations,  warrants,  sum- 
monseSj  and  all  the  harsh  and  heartless  process 
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of  a  criminal  jurisdiction.  They  must  liavc  felt 
by  this  time  how  hurtful  this  priestly  inter- 
ference is  to  the  true  interests  of  the  church. 
Let  them,  then,  begin  the  task  of  its  reformation, 
by  divesting  themselves  of  those  judicial  func- 
tions, which  they  have  so  long  exercised  to  their 
own  unpopularity  and  the  dishonour  of  their 
cloth. 


M  -i 
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CHAPTEE   XIII. 

Nature  delights  in  variety,  and  therefore  it 
is  that  she  presents  us  with  models  of  every  sort 
of  character,  and  clothed  in  garments  embroi- 
dered with  all  sorts  of  colours.  It  is  this  end- 
less multiformity  that  has  furnished  a  feast  to  the 
philosopher  and  the  satirist  in  all  ages.  The  one 
has  depicted  them  for  our  amusement :  the  other 
for  our  contemplation.  What  a  host  of  heroes 
and  heroines  figure  in  the  sketch-book  of  the 
dramatist  and  the  novel-writer.  Men — what 
oddities  !  Women — what  riddles  !  I  mean  the 
men  and  women  of  real  life ;  for  I  count  for 
nothing  those  creatures  of  a  romantic  fancy  that 
have  no  birth-place  but  the  brain.  I  look  only 
to  the  motley  intermixture  of  the  living  world, 
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where  all  are  beings  of  genuine  and  legitimate 
nativity  : — creatures  of  the  earth — earthy  ;  act- 
ing from  instinct,  from  imitation,  from  passion, 
from  caprice  ;  and  now  and  then — in  the  course 
of  a  life-time — from  reason  ;  and  thus  present- 
ing to  our  eyes,  the  ever-changing  shape  of  that 
most  paradoxical  of  all  animals — man. 

Theopiirastus  and  La  Bruyere  examined 
our  species  in  the  very  spirit  of  anatomists,  and 
have  exhibited  its  peculiarities  with  great  suc- 
cess. They  took  their  specimens  from  a  wide 
circle  of  observation,  and  displayed  them  in  the 
full  costume  of  thcii*  absurdities.  Could  we 
have  had  the  characters  of  the  A\'higs  and  Tories 
of  the  last  thousand  years  handed  down  to  us 
by  such  sharp-sighted  observers,  what  an  in- 
valuable volume  it  would  have  been ;  for  AVhigs 
and  Tories  have  flourished  in  this  world's  his- 
tory, not  only  since  the  Conquest,  but  long 
before  it.  It  is  true  thoy  have  not  figured  under 
that  "  name,  style,  and  title,"  as  the  lawyers 
plirasc  it ;  but  their  principles,  by  whatever 
soubriquet  the  parties  holding  them  were  known. 
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have  governed  mankind  from  the  days  of  Adam 
downwards. 

But  in  the  fulness  of  time,  another  order  has 
risen  up;  an  order  that  is  ^^new  under  the  sun." 
Not  any  one  of  the  stones  that  Cadmus  threw 
behind  him  could  have  given  birth  to  it.  The 
Radicals  have  sprung  from  our  own  loins.  No 
former  generation  has  any  claim  to  them.  Take 
their  description  from  a  Tory,  and  you  would 
conceive  of  them  as  a  herd  of  revolutionists, 
perpetually  wielding  their  sledge-hammers 
against  the  bulwarks  of  Church  and  State,  and 
striving  to  substitute  a  democratic  equality  in 
lieu  of  the  legitimate  power  of  government  and 
the  established  councils  of  the  nation.  These 
tendencies,  coupled  with  an  utter  want  of  reve- 
rence for  religion,  and  for  their  "  spiritual  pastors 
and  masters,"  are  ascribed  to  them  by  all  who 
glow  with  a  becoming  zeal  for  Church  and 
King. 

Sir  Felix  Clavering  considered  his  son  as  un- 
happily linked  in  with  that  class  of  reformers 
to  whom  the  epithet  "Radical"  is  applied;  and 
he  applied  it  to  all  who  deny  that  Kings  govern 
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jure  diriiH) — to  all  who  arc  not  disposed  to  prune 
\\  rotten  tree,  or  to  cut  off  here  and  tlierc  a 
branch  of  corruption,  and  leave  the  root  in  the 
ground  to  nourish  new  shoots.  He  professed 
himself  a  moderate  Reformer.  '*  Shew  me," 
was  his  argument,  "  shew  me  clearly  the  abuse 
and  the  remedy,  and  1  am  prepared  to  remove 
the  one  by  applying  the  other."  But  the  diffi- 
culty was,  to  persuade  him  that  the  evil  com- 
plained of  was  an  abuse.  Whatever  was  the 
complaint  brought  against  the  existing  system, 
he  had  an  answer  always  at  hand.  "  The  best 
institutions  of  man,"  he  would  say,  "  must  par- 
take of  the  imperfection  which  adheres  to  his 
nature.  It  were  vain  to  expect  it  otherwise. 
To  begin  ph}sicking  a  healthy  and  well-tried 
constitution,  because  of  a  few  eruptions  on  the 
skin,  is  the  extreme  of  fool-hardiness.  Our 
form  of  government  has  been  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation.  It  has  answered 
the  best  purposes  of  government  for  ages  past, 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  for  ages  to  come,  if 
we  have  the  wisdom  to  leave  it  as  it  is." 

These,    in   the    Baronet's   mind,   were    sell- 
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evident  axioms.  These  were  among  the  pr  in  dpi  a 
ve7'a  that  required  no  proof.  He  was  himself 
as  well  convinced  of  them  as  he  was  that  a 
stone  thrown  upwards  will  fall  to  the  ground, 
or  that  gunpowder  will  explode  v,dien  a  lighted 
match  is  applied  to  it. 

At  a  county  meeting,  however,  he  would  now 
and  then  meet  with  a  sturdy  disputant  with 
whom  his  arguments  did  not  so  easily  pass 
muster.  "I  venerate,"  said  he,  the  other  day, 
to  a  politician  of  this  stamp,  "  I  venerate  the 
constitution  which  we  have  received  from  our 
forefathers,  and  under  which  we  have  reached 
our  present  unrivalled  prosperity.  I  will  not 
consent  to  endanger  that  constitution  by  running 
after  wald  theories  of  improvement.  I  will 
not  suffer  myself  to  be  decoyed  from  the  ancient 
and  safe  highway,  into  by-paths  which  lead 
I  know  not  where." 

**  I  have  heard  this  very  same  reasoning  from 
CanjSING,  and  a  hundred  others  of  the  same 
school,"  replied  the  stranger  to  whom  he  was 
speaking;  ''but  it  always  seemed  to  me  just  as 
well  adapted  to  the  worst  constitution,   as  the 
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best.  As  well,  in  my  opinion,  might  a  trades- 
man refuse  to  nail  a  bad  shilling  to  the  counter, 
lest  it  should  endanger  the  currency.  Or  just 
as  wisely  might  a  farmer  fear  to  clear  his 
ground  from  weeds,  lest  he  should  put  in  hazard 
the  fertility  of  its  produce !"  There  are  some 
men  that  will  not  be  quibbled  out  of  their  com- 
mon sense,  and  it  would  seem  that  this  disputant 
w^as  one  of  them. 

AVith  regard  to  the  Baronet,  his  political 
creed  was  not  the  result  of  any  foregone  enquiries 
into  the  origin  and  object  of  government,  and 
its  institutions.  It  arose  out  of  the  position 
which  he  held  in  society,  and  had  become  habi- 
tual to  him  as  a  party  man.  AVith  him,  honour 
and  consistency  stood  in  the  place  of  public 
duty,  as  it  does  with  ninety-nine  public  men  out 
of  a  hundred. 

One  point,  however.  Sir  Felix  had  lately 
sained,  which  he  had  much  at  heart.  His  son 
no  longer  expressed  any  repugnance  to  come 
into  parliament :  this  was  a  source  of  great  satis- 
fiiction  to  him.  The  late  hours  of  debate,  and 
the  lengthened  period  to  which   the  session  of 
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parliament  had  been  of  late  protracted,  had 
tended  considerably  to  impair  his  health.  It 
was  this  circumstance  that  had  induced  Edward 
to  intimate  his  willingness  to  accept  his  seat 
whenever  his  father  should  be  disposed  to  va- 
cate it,  which  he  had,  accordingly,  made  up  his 
mind  to  do  at  the  close  of  the  session. 

Our  prospects  were  at  this  time  not  bright ; 
and  the  reign  of  WiUiam  IV.  did  not  seem 
likely  to  fulfil  all  that  its  commencement  had 
promised ;  that  it  had  not  hitherto  done  so,  was 
owing,  in  part,  to  a  want  of  sincerity  in  the  King 
himself.  Having,  during  the  height  of  his  po- 
pularity, carried  several  points  which  he  was 
personally  very  anxious  to  accomplish,  a  sudden 
change  came  over  his  policy,  wliich  tended 
greatly  to  abate  the  public  confidence.  This 
confidence  was  still  more  lessened  by  the  as- 
tounding declaration  of  Lord  Brougham — the 
Keeper,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  of  the  King's 
conscience — that  if  the  people  found  fault  with 
the  advance  of  reform,  as  being  too  slow,  its  pro- 
gress in  future  would  be  still  slower.  This  was 
a  secret  which  it  was,  perhaps,  not  wise  to  re- 
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veal,  but  being  revciilcd,  the  public  could  not 
fail  to  profit  by  it.  It  was  manifest,  from  this 
avowal,  that  the  cause  of  reform  was  to  be  com- 
promised ;  that  the  House  of  Lords  Avould  per- 
mit it  to  go  so  far,  and  no  farther  ;  that  hav- 
ing been  curtailed  of  their  power  of  nominating 
the  majority  of  representatives  in  the  Commons, 
the  Tory  peers  had  resolved  to  emasculate  every 
bill  that  came  before  them  that  tended  to  give 
the  people  anything  like  a  distinct  constitutional 
existence.  It  was  clear  that  no  cordial  coopera- 
tion between  the  two  Houses  was  to  be  looked 
for. 

Edward  Clavering  was  by  no  means  desirous 
of  a  scat  in  parHament,  nor  would  any  thing  but 
the  increasing  indisposition  of  his  fiithcr  have 
induced  him  to  accept  it.  Xot  that  he  consi- 
dered his  personal  independence  as  at  all  in 
jeopardy — that  was  in  his  own  keeping;  but  the 
temper  of  the  times,  and  the  fierce  warfare  of 
party  were  such,  that  a  seat  in  parliament  did 
not  appear  to  him  an  object  of  reasonable  ambi- 
tion. He  was  not  alone  in  tliis  opinion.  In 
the  House  of  Conmions,  the  debates  have  come 
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to  be  conducted  with  a  flippant  and  coarse  for- 
wardness that  would  discredit  a  spouting- club. 
There  is  in  too  many  of  its  members  a  want  of 
that  dignified  self-respect  so  essential  to  the  due 
maintenance  of  authority  in  every  public  body ! 
There  is,  and  ever  will  be,  a  natural  unwilling- 
ness in  men  habitually  courteous  and  well-bred, 
to  expose  themselves  to  a  contact  with  rudeness 
and  vulgarity ;  and  to  whatever  cause  it  may 
be  owing,  the  fact  is  certain,  that  since  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Reform  act,  there  has  been  a  visible 
falling  off  in  that  urbanity,  that  morum  elegantia, 
which  distinguished  the  House  of  Commons  of 
"the  olden  time."  The  plants  seem,  too  many 
of  them,  alien  to  the  soil.  It  is  impossible  to 
read  the  report  of  the  debates  in  the  daily  news- 
papers, without  being  struck  with  the  unfavour- 
able change  in  their  tone  and  manner  which  has 
taken  place  in  this  respect.  All  this  cannot 
come  so  frequently  as  it  does  before  the  public, 
without  producing  an  injurious  effect.  In  vain 
may  the  House  clothe  itself  with  the  authority 
of  privilege — or  with  any  other  authority — if 
what  is  heard  and  read  of  its  proceedings  out  of 
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doors  is  so  much  on  a  level  witli  tlie  language 
and  habits  of  common  life,  as  wholly  to  destroy 
that  sentiment  of  veneration,  which  it  is,  at  least, 
a  useful  illusion  to  cherish.  There  is  quite 
enough  of  offence  against  decorum,  in  tlie  dis- 
respect which  Members  visibly  display  towards 
each  other,  without  resorting  to  other  means 
of  self-degradation  ;  some  sitting,  from  vulgar 
pride,  with  their  hats  on;  others  lounging  at 
whole  length  on  the  benches  ;  while  several  are 
seen,  and  some  even  heard  sleeping,  during  the 
discussion  of  questions  of  the  utmost  public  in- 
terest; and  this,  in  the  Representative  Assembly 
of  the  Nation  !  If  the  House  thus  disavows  its 
own  dignity,  with  what  justice  can  it  complain 
that  its  jurisdiction  is  derided,  and  its  authority 
set  at  nought  ? 

Sir  Felix  and  Edward  had  slightly  touched 
upon  this  subject  during  dinner;  and  having  now 
joined  Lady  Claveriug  and  Julia  in  the  drawing- 
room,  the  former  glided  gradually  into  tlie  topics 
of  the  day,  and  thence  took  occasion  to  remark 
on  the  great  change  which  everything  had  un- 
dergone since  he  first  came  into  public  life. 
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''Never,"  said  he,  addressing  himself  to  his 
son  ;  "  never  was  a  great  nation  in  such  danger 
of  being  the  instrument  of  its  own  ruin,  as  ours  is 
at  this  moment.  We  are  running  after  impracti- 
cable theories  of  government,  inconsistent  with 
the  nature  of  man,  and  turning  our  backs  on  all 
our  old  institutions  as  nothing  worth ;  the  sober 
spirit,  and  sound  principles  of  Englishmen,  are 
discountenanced  as  out  of  date.  Every  day  brings 
with  it  some  new  outrage  against  the  existing 
form  of  government,  which  instead  of  inspiring 
respect  and  obedience  as  formerly,  is  looked 
upon  as  so  much  worm-eaten  machinery,  well 
enough  for  the  period  in  which  it  was  put  toge- 
ther, but  quite  unsuited  to  the  notions  that  have 
come  in  with  the  new  light.  The  constitution,  it 
seems,  must,  to  be  worth  anything,  be  cut  out  to 
a  new  pattern.  In  short,  the  old  system  is  to  be 
entirely  reversed ;  and  instead  of  the  people 
being  subordinate  to  government,  government  is 
to  be  subordinate  to  the  people." 

'f  I  hope,"  replied  Edward,  "  that  there  is  no 
party    in     this    country  ^that   contemplate    any 
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change  of  system  tluit  would  so  invert  the  order 
of  things." 

*•  Not  contemplate !  AVhy  it  is  absolutely 
acted  upon — acted  upon  without  disguise.  Tiie 
principles  of  what  is  called  radical  reform  are 
openly  defended  and  avowed,  not  only  out  of 
doors,  but  within  the  walls  of  parliament.  The 
time  was  when  the  English  people  were  proud  of 
their  constitution,  and  would  have  shed  their  best 
blood  in  its  defence  ;  but  that  temper  has  passed 
away,  and  our  public  instructors  can  now  find 
nothing  in  that  constitution  worth  preserving, 
and  seek  to  be  rid  of  it  as  a  grievance.  They 
want  to  batter  down  the  old  fabric  which  it  has 
taken  the  wisdom  of  centuries  to  build  up,  and  to 
go  to  work  upon  a  model  of  their  own,  in  which 
nothing  shall  be  allowed  to  entrench  upon  the 
freedom  of  action,  under  which  the  rulers  of 
the  nation  shall  take  the  title  of  the  public  ser- 
vants, and  shall  pay  obedience  in  all  things  to 
the  popular  will.  Can  such  a  system  be  advo- 
cated by  any  man  not  in  a  strait  waistcoat  V 

'*  As  thus  represented,"  replied  Edward,    "  I 
should  think  not." 
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*' ilnd  what  other  way  is  there  of  represent- 
ing it,  if  it  is  put  fairly  ?  Is  not  this  the  sum  and 
substance  of  what  is  looked  for  by  those  who 
style  themselves  Liberals  ?  And  among  the  work- 
ing classes  is  not  this  the  great  aim  of  their  poli- 
tical combination  and  trade -unions  ?" 

"I  really  am  not  in  the  secret  of  their  coun- 
cils," said  Edward,  smiling ;  "  and  it  would 
therefore,  not  be  fair  in  me  to  offer  an  opinion. 
Whatever  wild  notions  of  government  may  be 
entertained  by  any  set  of  men,  the  good  sense  of 
the  great  body  of  the  English  people  precludes 
all  fear  of  their  ever  being  realised.  No  change, 
be  it  wdiat  it  may,  can  ever  be  effected  in  this 
country,  unless  supported  by  the  bulk  of  the 
nation.  A  party  may  indeed  be  formed  hostile 
to  the  landed  aristocracy,  or  to  the  fund-holders; 
but  the  leading  interests  of  the  community  are 
so  closely  interlinked  with  both,  that  the 
struG^ajle  ao'ainst  either  as  a  bodv,  can  never  be 
successful.  I  have,  therefore,  never  any  fear  of 
such  a  result  from  mere  popular  tumult.  I  may 
be  sorry  for  the  misguided  individuals  who 
are  at  the  head  of  it.,  and  who  are  genc- 
2^.ally  the  dupes   of  a   faction   behind   the    cur- 
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tain  ;  but  T  give  myself  no  serious  concern  about 
the  consequences,  as  alFccting  the  vital  well- 
being  of  the  State." 

"  A\^hat  tliink  you  of  the  party  who  have 
recently  acceded  to  power  ?"  said  the  Baronet, 
wishing  to  get  at  a  full  disclosui'e  of  his  son's 
political  sentiments. 

^*I  do  not  think,"  said  Edward,  "  that  their 
skill,  as  far  as  regards  the  management  of  public 
affairs,  will  be  equal  to  that  of  their  predeces- 
sors. There  is  much,  too,  that  is  against  them  :  if 
they  shew  themselves  at  all  lukewarm  in  the 
advancement  of  reform  they  will  lose  their  popu- 
larity ;  if  they  display  an  earnestness  in  the 
cause  they  will  have  to  encounter  the  adverse 
influence  of  the  Church  and  the  Aristocracy, 
whose  joint  counteracting  will  be  too  strong  for 
them." 

"  I  rejoice  much  to  think,  Edward,  that  you 
are  soon  to  be  in  the  House.  The  country 
never  was  in  a  situation  that  gave  greater  scope 
to  parliamentary  talent  than  at  this  moment. 
You  have  qualities  which  cannot  fiiil  to  lead  to 
some  high  official  appointment  which  may  enable 
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you  to  do  justice  to  all  the  good  intentions  you 
possess." 

"You  judge  of  me,  my  dear  sir,"  replied 
Edward,  "  mth  the  partiality  of  a  parent.  I 
doubt  much  if  the  qualities  which  you  are  pleased 
to  praise,  are  of  a  kind  which  any  ministry  would 
wish  to  call  into  action." 

"  What,  not  a  reform  Ministry  ?" 

"  Not  any  INIinistry.  Those  in  power  are  for 
the  most  part  made  up  of  the  same  materials, 
whatever  party  in  the  state  they  may  side  with. 
They  may  profess  a  different  creed,  but  they  all 
worship  in  the  same  spirit.  I  never  yet  opened 
a  volume  of  history  that  did  not  confirm  this 
truth." 

"  Really,  my  dear  Edward,"  rejoined  the 
Baronet,  "  you  entertain  prejudices  on  this  sub- 
ject quite  unworthy  of  the  good  sense  which 
you  testify  on  every  other.  You  will  siu-ely 
admit  that  government  and  the  people  can  have 
at  bottom  but  one  object.  Both  have  a  common 
interest  that  authority  should  be  respected,  and 
property  held  secure." 

''With  great  deference,  I  should  say,  that 
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this  reasoning  appears  to  nic  to  prove  too  much. 
It  applies  alike  to  every  government,  whether 
Whig,  Iladical,  or  Conservative.'* 

"  No,  pardon  me ;  it  applies  only  to  the  latter. 
It  can  never  be  extended  to  a  party,  that,  pos- 
sessing all  the  powers  of  government,  employs 
them  to  undo  all  that  has  been  done  by  the 
wisest  that  have  gone  before  them,  and  who 
would  displace  everything  that  bears  upon  it  the 
impress  of  antiquity,  to  make  room  for  their  o^vn 
untried  schemes  of  improvement.  This  is  what, 
I  am  quite  sure,  you  would  not  consider  as  an 
object  of  honourable  emulation.  You  would 
not  enrol  yourself  in  the  ranks  of  any  leader, 
whom  neither  your  reason,  nor  your  feeUngs, 
would  permit  you  to  follow." 

^'  I  should  hope  not,"  said  Edward,  with  an 
animation  not  usual  with  him. 

"  The  fact  is,"  added  the  Baronet,  "  there  is  a 
party  in  the  country,  bitten  with  a  mania  for  inno- 
vation, who  are  pleased  to  designate  themselves 
as  Liberals.  This  party,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  daily 
increasing  in  strength  ;  and  if  it  were  not  for  the 
resistance  opposed  to  them  by  the  Conservatives, 
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they  would  come  with  an  unsparing  sweep  over 
all  the  institutions  of  the  country ;  over  the  laws, 
the  church_,  the  parliament,  and  the  peerage. 
Then  there  is  the  ultra  party,  that  would  go  still 
further.  These  gentry,  in  their  insane  zeal, 
would  not  leave  one  stone  upon  another.  They 
would  dry  up  every  channel  through  which  the 
stream  of  prosperity  has  flowed  in  upon  us  for 
ages.  And  for  what?  That  they  may  carry 
it  through  canals  of  their  own  making,  where  it 
would  fertilize  nothing  while  it  lasted,  and 
drying  up,  after  a  time,  for  want  of  depth, 
would  leave  nothing  but  dust  and  barrenness 
behind  it." 

A  disputant  that  does  not  reason,  has  always 
one  advantage — he  cannot  be  refuted.  Sir 
Felix,  like  many  veteran  debaters,  was  apt,  as 
in  the  present  instance,  to  mistake  assertion  for 
argument.  He  had  delivered  himself  with 
energy,  and  as  he  thought,  not  without  eflfect. 
He  paused  for  a  reply  ;  but  young  Clavering, 
who  had  no  inclination  for  the  strife  of  words 
at  any  time,  was  still  less  disposed,  on  the  pre- 
sent   occasion,   to   assume    the   attitude    of    an 
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antagonist.  lie  contented  himself  with  express- 
ing a  hope  that  ^\c  had  arrived  at  a  period 
which  might  give  England  a  prospect  of  better 
days;  and  after  a  short  pause,  taking  up  Dr. 
Whately's  Elements  of  Logic,  which  lay  on  tlie 
table,  he  said,  turning  to  his  sister  : 

"  ]My  dear  Julia,  I  must  get  you  to  give  me 
a  lesson,  that  I  may  be  able  to  put  -what  little 
sense  I  have  into  a  logical  shape.  I  see  you  are 
studying  AVhately,  and  I  must  do  so  too,  for  I 
feel,"  he  added,  smiling,  ''that  my  father  is  more 
than  a  match  for  me." 

Sir  Felix,  who  perceived  that  his  son  wished 
to  divert  the  conversation  to  another  channel, 
and  wisely  judging  that  in  endeavouring  to 
effect  a  conversion  it  was  not  prudent  to  attempt 
too  much  at  a  time,  readily  took  up  the  subject 
which  had  been  thus  glanced  at,  and  in  which 
he  was  by  no  means  unstudied.  Apart  from  his 
political  prejudices,  the  Baronet  w^as  intclHgent 
and  well-informed,  and  his  opinions  on  general 
topics  were  sound  and  sensible.  ile  could 
appreciate  the  value  of  Bcntham's  "  Book  of 
Fallacies,"  although  averse  fi'om  the  application 
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of  its  principles.  Hamilton's  Parliament  Logic 
was,  however,  the  manual  with  which  he  was 
most  conversant ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  debate 
he  had  frequently  turned  its  precepts  to  good 
account :  but  he  had  often  been  heard  to  say- 
that  he  considered  the  worth  of  all  logical 
tuition,  from  that  of  Aristotle  downwards,  as 
greatly  over-rated,  and  he  now  repeated  that 
opinion. 

'^You,  then,  do  not  agree,"  said  Edward, 
''  with  the  assertion  of  Dr.  Whately,  that 
logic,  from  its  practical  rules,  may  not  only 
be  regarded  as  the  art  of  reasoning,  but  deserves 
also  to  hold  a  place  among  the  sciences." 

"I  certainly  do  not  estimate  it  so  highly," 
said  Sir  Felix.  "  I  was  never  of  opinion  that  a 
person  could  be  taught  to  argue  in  debate,  as 
he  can  be  taught  to  sing  in  tune,  or  to  play  in 
concert.  The  arts  and  sciences  have  certain 
rules  which  constitute  their  very  essence,  and 
which  give  practical  proficiency  to  those  by 
whom  they  are  well  studied ;  but  reasoning  is 
not  an  art,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is 
properly  understood  ;  it  is  a  process  of  the  un- 
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tlcrstaiuling  depending  wholly  on  the  perceptive 
and  reflective  faculties  of  the  individual,  and  is 
more  or  less  perfect  according  as  those  faculties 
are  strong  or  weak.  The  tones  of  a  violin  must 
be  drawn  out  by  the  bow,  and  their  ricliness 
depends  on  the  skill  of  the  player  ;  but  the  mind 
is  a  Si' If- (ic 1 1)1  (J  instrument,  and  rules  will  no 
more  teach  a  blockhead  to  reason,  than  they  will 
teach  a  paralytic  to  dance." 

"  I  am  afraid,"  said  Julia,  "  you  will  put  me 
quite  out  of  conceit  with  my  logical  favourite. 
Edward,  you  really  must  assist  me  to  defend 
Dr.  Whately,  or  I  shall  be  obliged  to  give  him 
up." 

"Oh  no,  my  dear  Julia,"  replied  Edward, 
"  I  cannot  be  your  champion  :  I  am  a  foe  to  the 
whole  host  of  logicians  ;  in  my  opinion,  they  are 
*  deceivers  ever,'  and  I  shall  leave  you  to  de- 
fend your  fiivourite  sophists  against  all  who 
throw  down  the  gauntlet.'* 

**  You  unkind  creature,'*  said  his  sister,  with 
a  smile  of  the  livehest  good  nature ;  "  how  truly 
has  it  been  said,  that  the  days  of  chividry  are 
jrone ;  however,  I  do  not  think  that  either  vou 
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or   papa   will    deny   that    logic    sharpens    the 
wits." 

"  But  some  wits  are  not  the  better  for  sharp- 
ening," replied  Edward. 

"Well,"  rejoined  his  sister,  "  but  its  precepts 
enable  you  to  manage  an  argument  better  than 
could  be  done  without  them." 

"I  will  admit,"  said  the  Baronet,  "that  there 
are  certain  rules  by  which  an  argument  may  be 
framed,  and  by  which  it  may  be  reduced  into 
order,  step  by  step  ;  but  the  reasoning  by  which 
the  argument  itself  is  to  be  sustained,  is  quite 
another  matter.  If  logic  could  be  made  to 
furnish  arguments,  then,  indeed,  the  study  of 
it  would  be  worth  something." 

"  The  distinction  is  certainly  an  important 
one,"  said  Edward.  '^  Logic  is  like  a  bucket, 
very  useful  to  draw  up  the  water,  if  there  is  any 
in  the  w^ell ;  but  answering  no  purpose  when  the 
spring  is  dry.  But  my  father,  I  dare  say,  will 
admit  it  to  be  so  far  serviceable,  that  it  will  qua- 
lify us  to  detect  those  fallacies  in  reasoning,  by 
which  very  clear  heads  may  be  sometimes  im-^ 
posed  upon." 
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*"■"  I  am  not  disposed  even  to  admit  tliat/'  re- 
plied Sir  Felix;  '*the  fallacies  to  which  you 
allude  are  not  framed  by  any  rules  of  logic. 
You  will,  for  the  most  part,  perceive,  when  you 
come  to  examine  them,  that  they  proceed  from 
using  terms  and  expressions  in  a  vague  and 
equivocal  sense;  a  mist  is  thus  thrown  over 
truth,  so  dense  as  for  a  time  to  confuse  the  most 
clear-sighted ;  but  you  will  find  that  a  man  of 
strong  reasoning  powers  is  not  imposed  upon 
by  an  antagonist  of  this  class.  He  no  sooner 
rises  to  reply,  than  he  puts  everything  in  the 
right  light,  and  keeps  it  there.  This  happens 
every  day  in  parliament,  on  all  great  questions." 

"And  yet,"  said  Edward,  "the  member 
whose  misrepresentations  are  detected,  and 
whose  false  statements  are  exposed,  loses  no 
character  in  the  house  :  on  the  contrary,  if  he 
adds  eloquence  and  fluency  as  a  speaker  to  his 
powers  of  deception  as  a  debater,  he  is  looked 
up  to  as  the  leader  of  his  party,  and  is  usually 
the  individual  of  whom  his  opponents  stand 
most  in  awe." 

VOL.    II.  N 
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"  You  are  speaking  as  a  moralist,  not  as  a 
politician.  To  be  of  any  weight,  a  party  must 
speak  with  one  voice,  and  act  with  one  mind. 
Without  this  adhesive  principle,  it  would  split, 
and  go  to  pieces.  A  member,  for  instance,  who 
has  elected  to  take  his  seat  on  the  ministerial 
benches,  is  bound  to  consecrate  all  his  means  of 
service  to  the  support  of  the  party  he  has  espous- 
ed. Having  once  enlisted  himself,  he  is  virtually 
pledged  to  uphold  the  Government  against  its 
opponents.  It  is  not  his  business  to  scrutinize 
the  measures  brought  forward  on  his  side  of  the 
house,  his  duty  is  to  advocate  them.  He  is  in 
the  condition  of  the  counsel  who  has  taken  his 
brief  at  the  bar ;  the  right  or  wi'ong  of  his 
client's  cause  is  no  concern  of  his ;  it  becomes 
his  task  to  defend  it.  It  is  the  same  with  the 
member  of  a  party ;  if,  on  any  proposed  mea- 
sure, he  were  to  add  the  difficulties  which  his 
own  reason  suggested,  to  the  arguments  brought 
against  it  by  the  other  side,  all  confidence  would 
be  at  an  end,  and  public  business  would  come 
to  a  stop." 
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How  far  the  public  welfare  was  promoted  by 
this  system  of  party  allegiance,  was  a  question 
which  Edward  Clavering  would  readily  have 
asked,  had  he  been  conversing  with  any  one 
else  than  his  father.  On  the  present  occasion, 
he  contented  himself  with  remarking  that  Gerard 
Hamilton,  in  his  ^'  Parliamentary  Logic,"  did 
not  hesitate  to  give  it  seriously  as  his  opinion, 
that  politics  was  a  kind  of  game  played  by  two 
parties,  of  which  the  stake  or  prize  to  be  con- 
tended for  was  the  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  the  country. 

"  Gerard  Hamilton,"  replied  Sir  Felix,  "  was 
well  competent  to  form  an  opinion.  He  sat 
forty  years  in  parliament ;  of  course  his  means 
of  observation  were  very  extensive,  and  he  used 
to  say,  as  we  are  informed  by  his  Editor,  Mr. 
Malone,  that  if  any  one  would  carefully  examine 
all  the  questions  which  had  been  r.r;itated  in 
parliament  from  the  time  of  the  revolution,  he 
would  be  surprised  to  find  how  few  could  be 
pointed  out  in  which  an  honest  man  might  not 
conscientiously  have   voted   on  either  side,   al- 

N  2 
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though  they  may  have  been  represented  at  the 
time  to  be  of  such  high  importance  that  the  very 
existence  of  the  state  depended  upon  them." 

"  If  this  remark  be  true,  the  Assembly  of  the 
Nation  must  have  been  very  frivolously  occu- 
pied," thought  his  son.  We  need  not  be  surprised 
that  there  is  so  much  superfluous  legislation,  if 
parliament  interferes  in  cases  so  intrinsically 
unimportant  to  the  public  interest  that  a  mem- 
ber may  conscientiously  vote  either  vray.  This 
fact  is  not  very  complimentary  to  the  ^^  collective 
wisdom,"  as  coming  from  a  representative  of 
forty  years'  experience.  No  wonder  that  the 
shelves  of  the  lawyer's  library  groan  under  the 
volumes  of  the  Statutes  at  large,  and  that  the 
laws  are  accumulated  until  the  ordinary  term  of 
human  life  would  not  suffice  for  the  bare  reading 
of  them,  when  they  concern  points  of  so  little 
real  moment  to  the  community,  that  any  mem- 
ber might,  with  a  clear  conscience,  have  tossed 
up  head  or  tail  whether  he  should  vote  for 
them  or  against  them.  It  is  among  the  re- 
proaches cast  upon  parliament  that  it  is  perpe- 
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lually  intermeddling  with  subjects  in  wliich  its 
interference  docs  more  harm  than  good,  and  that 
acts  carelessly  passed,  arc,  after  having  wrought 
a  given  portion  of  evil,  as  carelessly  repealed. 

"  But,"  continued  the  Baronet,  "  Mr.  ^raionc, 
I  remember,  adds,  in  his  preface  to  Hamilton's 
work,  that  some  questions,  indeed,  he  acknow- 
ledged to  be  of  a  vital  nature,  of  such  magni- 
tude, and  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  the  whole  community,  that 
no  inducement,  or  friendly  disposition  to  any 
party,  ought  to  have  the  smallest  weight  in  the 
decision.  One  of  these,  in  his  opinion,  was  a 
proposition  for  a  parliamentary  reform,  or  in 
other  words,  for  the  new  modelhng  the  consti- 
tution of  parliament ;  a  measure  M'liich  he  con- 
sidered of  such  moment,  and  of  so  dangerous  a 
tendency,  that  he  once  said  to  a  friend,  that  he 
would  sooner  suffer  his  right  hand  to  be  cut  oflf 
than  vote  for  it.  He  was  one  of  those  prudent 
and  reflective  politicians  who  are  cautious  of 
driving  capitahsts  into  bankruptcy  by  the 
maxims  of  free-trade,  and  bringing  agriculture 
to  ruin  by  a  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.     Rich  as 
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we  were  to  abundance  in  all  that  constitutes  the 
real  wealth  of  a  nation^  the  economists  and  phi- 
losophers found  out  that  we  had  been  all  the 
time  in  the  wrong  road  to  prosperity,  that  the 
laws  enacted  for  the  protection  of  the  different 
branches  of  British  industry  ought  all  to  be 
struck  out  of  the  statute-book,  and  that  we  ought 
to  act  upon  the  reverse  of  all  those  principles 
by  which  we  had  hitherto  been  governed. 
Our  Laws  and  Constitution  fare  no  better. 
We  have  discovered  that  Littleton,  Coke,  and 
the  great  lawyers  of  old,  are  no  better  than 
simpletons,  and  the  valuable  legacy  of  their 
wisdom  is  accounted  as  no  better  than  a  cum- 
bersome heap,  to  be  swept  away  as  a  nuisance. 
The  old-weather-stained  walls  of  the  constitution, 
which  our  forefathers  looked  upon  with  so 
much  reverence,  are  regarded  as  a  deformity, 
and  every  upstart  is  bringing  his  trowel  of 
lath  and  plaster  towards  giving  them  a  new 
facing.  As  to  the  Protestant  faith  it  has 
no  safeguard  left;  the  emancipation  of  the 
Catholics  is  complete,  and  the  Romish  super- 
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stition  Is  let  loose  upon  us  in  all  its  force.  Our 
excellent  Church  Establishment  is  giving  every- 
day new  indications  of  its  approaching  downfall. 
And  for  all  these  blessings  we  are  to  thank 
the  march  of  intellect.  If  you  ask,  whence 
comes  all  this  hostility  against  the  State,  and 
which  extends  from  the  State  to  the  Altar,  and 
from  the  altar  to  the  throne,  you  are  told, 
forsooth,  that  the  Schoolmaster  is  abroad.  Bet- 
ter, far  better,  had  it  been  for  the  happiness 
and  peace  of  mankind,  that  he  had  never  stirred 
from  his  study,  than  have  taught  the  multitude 
to  hold  the  laws  in  derision,  and  to  tear  down 
the  solid  masonry  of  the  constitution,  to  make 
room  for  their  new-fashioned  stucco  and  ce- 
ment." 

The  Baronet — more  than  usually  animated — 
went  on  to  paint  in  the  darkest  colours  the 
dismal  futurity  which  England  was  destined 
to  witness,  unless  a  strong  and  decisive  reaction 
took  place  in  the  public  mind.  He  thought  he 
had  opened  views  to  his  son  which  might  con- 
tribute to  that  reaction.     But  those  who  adopt 
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their  opinions  from   conviction    are    not  easily 
made  converts. 

As  regarded  the  Church,  he  had  witnessed  the 
grant   of    Catholic   Emancipation   without    any 
fear  that  High  Mass  would  be  said  or  sung  at 
St.  Paul's,  or  that  the  keys  of  St.  Peter  would 
be  found  lying  on  the   Altar   of  AVestminster 
Abbey.      On  the  other  hand,  he  felt  that  his 
father  was  equally  well  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  his  own  tenets,  that  they   were  as  strongly 
fastened    on  his   mind   and   as    difficult  to    be 
shaken  off  as  the  opposite  ones  which  he  had 
himself  imbibed.      But  Edward  was  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word  '  a  Liberal/  for  he  never  set 
up  his  own  belief  as  the  criterion  of  truth.    He 
considered   that  other  men  had  as  much  right 
to    differ    from     him    as     he     had     to     differ 
from   them.      He    knew    that  to   change    any 
man's  opinions,  whether  in  politics  or  religion, 
you  must  remove  the  impressions  and  change 
the  state  of  mind  that  produced  them.     This 
can   only  be  done  by   producing   counter  ar- 
guments and  opposite  considerations,  and  leav- 
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ing  them  to  work  wliat  conviction  they  may. 
But  this  is  a  tusk  of  no  easy  accomplislimciiL 
at  any  time.  In  the  present  instance,  the 
attempt  woukl  have  been  hopeless.  Edward, 
accordingly,  as  was  his  custom  on  such  occa- 
sions, slid  gradually  out  of  the  subject,  and 
took  refuge  in  the  topics  of  the  day. 


N  o 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Having  taken  a  cup  of  strong  cofiee,  hii^ 
nsual  custom  after  dinner,  Sir  Felix  went  away 
to  the  House,  as  a  question  was  coming  on  upon 
which  his  party  were  likely  to  be  hard  pressed. 

Emily  Clavering  had  devoted  the  greater  part 
of  the  morning  to  the  sister  arts  of  poetry  and 
painting  ;  she  had  finished  the  Manfred  of  Lord 
Byron,  and  had  then  proceeded  to  give  the  last 
touches  to  a  copy,  which  had  occupied  her  for 
some  time,  of  a  landscape  of  Hobbima's.  It 
was  one  of  those  exquisite  pieces  of  rural  sce- 
nery the  contemplation  of  which  gives  us,  fur 
the  moment,  a  wish  to  forsake  the  world,  and  to 
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spend  our  clays  in  peace.  This  picture  was 
intended  as  a  companion  to  one  from  Cl  yp  of 
the  same  size. 

Ilcr  brother  expressed  his  admiration  of  it  in 
the  strongest  terms,  but  not  stronger  than  it 
deserved,  for  it  had  all  the  glow  and  spirit  of  the 
original.  The  thatched  roof,  the  cottage  tinted 
with  mosses  of  various  shades  of  green,  and  the 
curHngof  the  blue  smoke  from  the  ivied  chimney, 
the  ash,  the  elm,  the  silver  fir,  all  reflected  in 
the  rivulet  below,  the  villager  with  his  beer- 
keg  slung  on  his  back,  and  his  scythe  over  his' 
shoulder,  presented  a  scene  beautifully  peaceful 
and  picturesque. 

"  I  hardly  know,"  said  Edward,  '^  which  I 
prefer,  the  Hobbima  or  the  Cuyp  ;  but  their 
style  and  subjects  are  so  different  as  hardly  to 
admit  of  comparison.  Cuyp  is  a  delightful 
painter;  his  cattle  are  always  animated,  finely 
drawn,  and  well  coloured ;  but  his  trees  are  bad, 
and  therefore  it  is  that  he  seldom  introduces 
them.  In  fact  this  is  a  department  of  landscape 
in  which  few  artists  excel.  Their  trees,  what- 
ever be  the  scenery,  have  trunks  all  of  the  same 
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class,  and  a  mass  of  foliage  all  of  the  same  cha- 
racter.'/ 

'^  Their  principal  aim,  I  apprehend,"  said 
Emily,  ^'  is  to  produce  effect." 

"  Yes,"  replied  her  brother  ;  "  but  the  effect 
should  be  true  to  nature,  and  this  it  is  that  dis- 
tinguishes Hobbima,  Ruysdale,  and  the  great 
masters  in  this  line  of  art,  from  the  herd  of  me- 
chanical painters  who  work  by  rule." 

"  I  have  often  thought  it  remarkable,"  said 
Emily,,  "that  the  introduction  of  a  stately  man- 
sion, or  of  well-dressed  persons,  whether  male 
or  female,  into  a  landscape,  creates  no  interest, 
compared  with  a  cottage,  an  old  barn,  or  a  coun- 
tryman in  his  homely  and  coarse  attire ;  and  yet, 
in  real  life,  we  go  out  of  our  way  to  get  a  sight 
of  the  mansion,  and  admire  tasteful  drapery 
and  elegant  apparel,  while  we  pass  the  cottage 
and  the  peasant  without  regard." 

"  It  is,"  replied  Edward,  "  because  stately 
mansions  and  well-dressed  persons  do  not 
afford  those  contrasts  of  light  and  shadow  which 
are  essential  to  effect  in  a  picture ;  while  the 
honey-suckled  cottage,  and  the  weather-stained 
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Larn,  ^yitll  its  roof  of  mouldering  thatch,  enable 
the  painter  to  distribute  all  those  gradations  of 
tint,  and  all  that  warmth  and  richness  of  tone, 
on  which  the  beauty  of  his  work  depends.  But 
it  is  the  defect  of  many  landscapes,  that  they 
are  too  dark ;  in  which  case,  the  objects  lose 
their  interest,  from  not  being  visible  but  on  very 
near  inspection.  Darkness  is  the  absence  of 
colour,  and  not,  as  many  painters  appear  to 
suppose,  a  depth  of  tone.  The  parts,  for  in- 
stance, of  a  scarlet  robe  that  are  in  strong 
shadow,  are  black,  not  a  dark  red  ;  colour  is 
produced  by  light ;  and  when  the  object  is 
shaded  from  the  light,  it  is  of  course  of  no 
colour,  for  the  effect  must  cease  with  its  cause." 

"  Tt  is  the  scope,  then,  which  it  affords  to  the 
contrast  of  light  and  shade,"  said  Emily,  "that 
make  the  ruins  of  an  abbey  or  a  monastery  so 
much  more  beautiful  in  a  picture  than  they 
would  be  if  entire  and  in  perfect  preservation." 

'*  As  far  as  relates  to  the  picture,"  observed 
T^ady  Clavering,  "  the  same  principle  certainly 
applies  ;  but  such  ruins  as  those  which  you 
allude  to,  owe  their  chief  power  to  the  associa- 
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tions  which  they  awaken  in  the  mind,  and  the 
train  of  devotional  sentiment  which  they  inspire. 
The  imagination  is  carried  back  to  '  the  days  of 
other  years.'  What  mysterious,  but  sublime 
emotions,  do  we  feel  in  the  first  view  of  the  ruins 
of  TiNTERN  Abbey !  It  seems  to  breathe  the  very 
soul  of  poetry  as  you  enter  it.  Even  the  harsh 
note  of  the  affrighted  jack-daws,  whom  your 
sudden  entrance  has  scared  from  the  ivy-covered 
walls,  gives  a  witching  charm  to  the  scene. 
Were  the  edifice  entire,  it  would  not  fail  to  be  ad- 
mired for  the  beauty  of  its  architecture,  and  this 
admiration  would  be  heightened  by  the  romantic 
scenery  which  surrounded  it :  but  the  feeling  thus 
excited  would  not  reach  the  heart ;  the  inte- 
rest it  created  would  be  of  a  quite  different 
kind." 

"  It  is  one  of  the  many  instances,"  said  Ed- 
ward, "  in  which  Time  may  be  forgiven  for  the 
changes  he  has  made.  It  would  be  a  great  pity, 
however,  if  Tintern  were  to  suffer  any  further 
decay  ;  and  there  is,  happily,  no  likelihood  of  it. 
The  care  with  which  it  is  preserved  by  its  noble 
owner,  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  is  worthy  of  his 
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liberality  and  good  taste.  Travellers  are  greatly 
indebted  to  the  gallery  which  he  has  recently 
contrived  to  extend  round  the  whole  of  the  upper 
l)art,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  strangers  the 
means  of  viewing  the  interior  of  these  beautiful 
ruins  from  every  part  with  perfect  safety." 

Lady  Clavering,  with  a  smile  of  good  humour, 
remarked  that  ^'  it  was  a  great  i^rivilege  to  be 
able  to  stop  the  ravages  of  Time." 

"  Ah !"  rephed  Edward,  "  he  will  be  more 
than  a  match  for  those  who  would  stem  his  pro- 
gress. The  hour  will  come  when  the  lovely 
ruins  of  Tintern  will  have  crumbled  into  dust. 
Looking  at  the  fortune  of  ancient  empu'cs.  what 
reason  have  we  to  imagine  that  even  the  city  of 
London  itself  will  survive  the  eternal  continuity  of 
decay  ?  What  has  become  of  the  once  populous 
and  splendid  city  of  Memphis  ?  What  ^^ould 
the  revel  throng  of  its  inhabitants  have  thought 
of  the  prophet  who  should  have  told  them  that 
the  day  would  arrive  when  no  three  travellers 
would  agree  as  to  the  actual  place  in  which  it 
stood  ?     Yet  that  day  has  come.     It  is  a  cliccr- 
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less  truth,  that  all  things  thus  perish  and  pass 
away ;  but  our  conviction  cannot  fly  from  it." 

"  You  bring  to  my  recollection,"  said  Lady 
Clavering,  "  those  philosophic  Hnes  of  Byron — 

*  How  peaceful  and  how  powerful  is  the  grave 
Which  hushes  aU  ! — a  calm,  unstormy  wave, 
Which  oversweeps  the  world.     The  theme  is  old 
Of  •  dust  to  dust,'  but  half  its  tale  untold.'" 

"  What  a  volume  of  thought  do  these  few 
lines  contain/'  said  Emily.  "  Byron  is  my 
favourite  poet :  I  place  him,  in  my  library,  next 
to  Shakspeare." 

"  It  requires  some  courage,  my  dear  Emily," 
said  her  brother,  '^  to  make  such  a  confession, 
considering  the  outcry  that  is  made  against  the 
moral  tendency  of  his  writings." 

"  I  think  the  accusation  most  uncharitable," 
she  replied,  "  or  I  should  not  have  so  strongly 
expressed  my  admiration  of  him.  Those  who 
make  this  outcry  pass  by  the  numberless  pas- 
sages in  his  works  that  are  penned  in  the  highest 
strain  of  moral  feeling ;  and  pervert  what  they 
do  quote  in  the  very  worst  spiiit  of  prejudice. 
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Poor  Byron  saw  very  few  kind  faces  about  him 
at  any  time,  lie  was  pursued  tlirough  life  with 
an  asperity  of  reproach  tliat  turr.ed  all  his 
warmest  hopes  into  bitterness  and  disappoint- 
ment." 

"  The  calumny  with  which  he  was  so  inccs- 
santly  pursued,"  said  Edward,  "  came  from 
those  who  stood  in  awe  of  his  censure.  A  poet 
so  liberal  in  his  opinions,  and  so  fearless  in  his 
expression  of  them,  was  sure  to  be  hunted 
down.  His  impatience  of  '  all  the  oppressions 
wliich  arc  done  under  the  sun,'  had  he  been 
a  writer  of  humble  rank,  that  had  his  fortune  to 
make  in  the  world,  would  have  made  his  success 
impossible.  The  generous  impulses  of  liis  mind 
in  f[ivour  of  all  that  was  great  and  noble,  the 
unflinching  energy  with  which  he  satirized 
whatever  was  mean  and  base,  would  have  raised 
up  a  host  of  enemies  through  which  he  never 
could  have  fought  his  way.  But  being  nobly 
born,  and  having  a  stubborn  spirit  of  independ- 
ence, he  stood  upon  an  eminence  which  their 
shafts  could  not  reach." 

"  I   am  afraid,    after  all,"  said   Emilv,    "  that 
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there  is  a  great  deal  of  ingratitude  in  the  world, 
for  none  seem  to  fare  worse  from  it  than  those 
whose  time  and  talents  are  wholly  devoted  to  its 
service.  The  failings  of  men  of  genius,  instead 
of  meeting  with  indulgence,  are  searched  out 
and  exposed,  and  it  seems  to  extract  a  pleasure 
from  whatever  gives  them  pain." 

"  It  is  too  true,"  replied  Edward;  "and  what 
is  worse,  the  world's  unkindness  seems  to  have 
been  always  the  same.  The  favourites  of  nature' 
are  very  rarely  the  favorites  of  fortune.  The 
inexhaustible  urn  of  destiny  would  appear  to 
be  alike  open  to  all,  and  yet  the  men  of  greatest 
genius  seem  always  to  have  drawn  the  worst 
lots." 

"  The  temperament  of  genius,"  said  Lady 
Clavering,  "would  seem  upon  the  whole  to  be  un- 
favourable to  happiness.  Byron  was  one  of  those 
gifted  beings  that  the  usual  enjoyments  of  human 
life  was  not  likely  to  satisfy.  He  was  jealous  of 
being  undervalued.  Anything  like  neglect  or 
disregard  stung  him  to  the  quick.  He  felt  the 
slight  defect  in  his  foot  as  a  drawback  on  his 
power  of  pleasing  in  female  society — the  society 
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ill  whlcli  it  was  his  greatest  ambition  to  shine. 
The  consciousness  of  this  personal  imperfection 
had  an  early  and  abiding  effect  on  his  temper. 
In  all  this  he  was  unjust  to  himself.  The  har- 
mony of  his  features,  the  fine  expression  of  his 
eye,  the  animation  -which  a  mind  like  his  always 
throws  into  the  countenance,  made  the  trifling 
blemish  pass  unheeded,  which  caused  him  so 
much  fretfulness." 

"  Could  Byron  have  been  brought  to  think 
thus,"  replied  Edward,  "  he  would  have  been  a 
much  happier,  and  a  more  amiable  man.  IMen 
of  his  stamp,  though  apparently  the  favorites  of 
nature,  ai"c  very  little  to  be  envied.  They  take 
their  estimate  of  mankind  from  too  high  a  level. 
Their  own  feelings  are  full  of  ardour ;  their 
affections  are  easily  wounded,  and  their  pride 
easily  hurt.  They  exact  a  homage  from  society 
which  it  often  will  not  pay,  because  between 
common  and  uncommon  minds  there  is  no  abid- 
ing fellowship.  Genius  is  a  rare  gift ;  those 
who  have  it  stand  so  much  in  the  way  of  those 
who  have  it  not,  that  they  are  sure  to  have 
enemies  on  all  sides  of  them,  who,  if  tluv  can- 
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not  depreciate  their  works^  will  fasten  on  theit 
character.  It  was  thus  with  the  author  of  Childe 
Harold.  Lord  Byron  had  at  bottom  a  kind, 
confiding,  and  generous  disposition ;  but  he  was 
wayward,  sensitive,  and  eccentric,  and  these 
feelings,  when  the  mood  was  upon  him,  threw 
his  best  qualities  into  the  shade  :  but  they  did 
so  only  for  the  time  —  they  did  not  alter  the 
groundwork  of  his  character,  and  it  is  by  this 
that  every  man  should  be  rated,  or  he  is  not 
judged  fairly." 

'^Unfortunately  for  Byron,"  observed  Lady 
Clavering,  "his  domestic  affections  were  un- 
trained. Born  wdth  passions  which  required  the 
strongest  self-government,  he  was  delivered  up 
from  infancy  to  the  dominion  of  his  own  feelings 
and  his  owti  fancy.  It  is  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  especially  the  latter,  that  while  we  are 
yet  young  nourish  those  sympathies  which 
link  us  in  after-life  to  all  our  fellow-beinsrs." 

EdAvard  remarked  that  Byron  had  been 
charged  with  a  w^ant  of  this  sympathy,  and  with 
taking  a  dark  and  scornful  view  of  human 
nature  ;  "  but  the  charge,"  he  added,  "is  unjust. 
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Tt  was  made  by  those  who  coiikl  not  see  into 
tlie  inner  spirit  of  tlic  man.  A  somewhat 
uncharitable  estimate  of  the  human  race  is 
compatible  with  the  utmost  benevolence  towards 
the  individuals  belonging  to  it.  Such  poets  as 
the  author  of  Childe  Harold  people  the  world 
with  the  creatures  of  their  own  fancy,  and  finding 
nothinc:  in  the  walks  of  ordinarv  life  that  at  all 
approaches  this  ideal  perfection,  they  become 
more  inclined  to  shun  intimacy  than  to  encou- 
rage it.  It  is  not  pride  that  makes  them  inac- 
cessible, but  they  cannot  waste  their  regard 
upon  every  day  acquaintance,  and  they  find 
but  few  kindred  minds  upon  which  their 
friendship  can  be  engrafted." 

"  It  is  this,  I  have  no  doubt,"  said  Emily, 
'*  that  draws  upon  them  the  reproach  of  being 
misanthropical." 

''It  is.  But  after  all,  Lord  B}Ton  was  per- 
haps more  out  of  humour  with  mankind  than 
he  ought  to  have  been.  Although  of  a  much 
higher  order  of  mind,  he  was  not  so  happily 
organised  as  Sir  A\'alter  Scott.  The  mental 
constitution  of  the  Author  of  AVaverlcy  made 
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him  more  companionable,  and  was  better  fitted 
to  carry  him  cheerfully  through  the  \vorld." 

"  Do  you  consider  Byron  as  greatly  superior 
to  Sir  Walter  ?"  asked  his  Sister. 

"Unspeakably  superior,"  was  the  answer. 
"  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  Scott  was  more 
agreeable  in  general  society  ;  the  habits  of  his 
mind,  and  the  course  of  reading  to  which  he  had 
been  devoted,  furnished  a  fund  of  illustrative 
anecdote,  and  supplied  him  with  ready  materials 
for  conversation ;  and  having  a  most  retentive 
memory,  he  could  always  turn  these  acquisitions 
to  admirable  account.  Gifted  with  a  strong 
natural  understanding,  a  quick  discernment,  an 
elegant  and  lively  fancy,  and  possessing  withal 
great  courteousness  of  manner,  and  a  most 
affable  temper,  his  acquaintance  would  be  more 
sought  for  than  Lord  Byron's,  and  his  fi'iend- 
ships  more  numerous  and  more  lasting.  In  all 
that  relates  to  the  social  intercourse  of  life, 
whether  public  or  private,  I  should  rate  him 
much  higher;  but  as  regards  his  rank  in  the 
empire  of  intellect  his  level  will  be  very  dif- 
ferent     In  grandeur  of  conception,  in  energy 
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of  thought,  in  the  magnificent  union  of  all  that 
is  sublime  and  splendid  in  the  attributes  of  ge- 
nius, his  distance  from  Byron  is  immeasurable." 
In  the  opinion  of  Edward  Clavering  there 
was  more  of  moral  effect  in  the  Childe  Harold 
than  in  all  the  novels  of  Sir  A\' alter  taken 
together  ,-  and  this  opinion  is  well  justified. 
What  lesson  is  of  deeper  importance  to  man- 
kind than  that  which  warns  them  of  the  un- 
perceived  steps  by  which  vice  gains  the  mastery 
over  virtue  ? — and  where  is  this  lesson  more 
impressively  taught  than  in  Childe  Harold? 
Where  does  the  hero  of  any  tale  confess  with 
more  affecting  frankness  that  his  energy  has 
been  prematurely  exhausted,  and  that  a  waste 
of  the  mental  and  bodily  vigour  of  youth  is  paid 
for  by  a  heavy  penalty  in  after  life  ?  The  author 
of  Waverley  had  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer,  but 
the  characters  delineated  in  his  various  works 
throw  but  little,  if  any,  useful  light  on  the 
study  of  human  nature.  They  are  amusingly- 
drawn,  and  in  many  instances  are  wrought  up 
with  considerable  effect.  But  they  are,  after  all, 
but  the  offspring  of  a  fertile  imagination,   and 
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not  the  beings  of  real  life.  They  are  the 
creatures  of  Walter  Scott,  and  not  of  Xature. 
They  benefit  us  nothing  in  our  intercourse  with 
man  as  he  is. 

As  to  the  moral  tendency  of  his  ^Titings,  let 
those  who  would  praise  them  on  that  ground 
point  out  wherein  it  consists,  and  in  what  part  of 
them  it  is  to  be  found.  Among  all  his  delinea- 
tions, where  do  we  find  one  individual  of  a 
strong,  reasoning,  philosophic  mind,  a  man  of 
strong  and  sturdy  intellect,  thinking  for  himself, 
and  by  whose  reflections  we  might  profit  ?  How 
many  questions  of  momentous  interest  belong  to 
our  time,  on  which  this  popular  writer  might, 
had  he  been  so  disposed,  have  thrown  valuable 
light  ?  In  the  rapid  succession  of  his  works, 
appearing  at  a  time  when  the  opinion  of  a  man 
of  intellectual  eminence,  honestly  and  earnestly 
given,  would  have  been  of  lasting  record, 
where,  in  a  single  instance,  has  he  spoke  forth 
his  convictions  ?  The  spirit  of  enquiry  was 
abroad,  and  he  did  nothing  to  assist  it.  As 
works  of  fiction,  his  writings  are,  no  doubt, 
impressive  and  entertaining ;  but  they  bear  no 
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evidence  of  his  being  a  single  step  in  advance 
of  the  age.  The  mere  power  of  diverting  is, 
after  all,  but  a  common-place  attribute.  AMiether 
we  are  amused  by  reading  a  novel  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter's, or  listening  to  a  musical  snuff-box,  the 
effect  is  the  same.  We  are  no  wiser  at  the  end 
of  the  volume  than  at  the  end  of  the  tune.  A 
given  portion  of  time  has  been  got  rid  of  in 
both  cases,  and  their  merit  is,  in  this  respect, 
on  a  par. 

Byron  raises  the  mind  of  his  reader  to  a  bold 
and  manly  tone  of  thinking.  It  is  men  of  his 
stamp  that  leave  behind  them  the  materials 
wherewith  to  make  other  minds.  They  be- 
queath an  intellectual  treasure  to  the  great  body 
of  their  countrymen,  of  which  all  partake,  more 
or  less,  to  the  most  distant  generation.  It  may 
be  imagined  that  they  do  not  profit  the  multi- 
tude, inasmuch  as  the  writings  of  the  gifted  few 
are  beyond  their  capacity ;  but  the  fact  is  other- 
wise. True  it  is,  that  the  WTitings  of  such  men 
are  chiefly  read  by  the  more  intellectual  class  ; 
but  the  few,  in  all  countries,  think  for  the  many. 
The  circulating  stream  of  reason   finds  its  way 
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gradually  into  minds  at  an  immeasurable  dis- 
tance from  the  fountain  head ;  and  every  writer 
■who  enlightens  and  enlarges  the  understanding 
of  those  who  are  listened  to  in  society,  im- 
proves the  thinking  faculty  of  every  class.  The 
communication  that  is  constantly  going  on  by 
means  of  conversation  and  the  public  press,  dif- 
fuses itself  by  degrees  through  the  mass  of  the 
nation,  and  constitutes,  eventually,  the  influence 
of  what  is  termed  the  public  mind.  Enquiring 
men — men  of  strong  native  sense  and  shrewd 
discernment — are  to  be  found  in  much  greater 
number  among  the  lower  classes  than  the  higher 
class  suspect.  They  mingle  more  with  the  world 
and  with  each  other;  their  occupations,  their 
interests,  their  passions,  their  purposes,  all  tend 
to  throw  them  into  the  throng  of  life,  and  to 
quicken  their  observation  as  to  what  is  passing 
around  them.  While  struggling  with  theu'  own 
lot  of  manual  labour,  they  are  not  unwatchful 
of  those  who  neither  toil  nor  spin.  It  may  be 
that  they  have  never  seen  the  works  of  Byron, 
neither  have  they  seen  the  works  of  Bacon  or 
of   Locke;    but  the  light  of  their  minds   has 
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nevertheless  reached  them.  They  have  bene- 
fitted by  the  spread  of  intellectual  as  well  as  of 
national  wealth,  and  the  lowliness  of  their  con- 
dition has  been  raised  by  it.  It  is  like  the  air 
they  breathe ;  they  know  not  "  whence  it  cometh 
or  whither  it  goeth/'  but  their  health  is  sensibly 
benefitted  by  whatever  tends  to  purify  it.  The 
influence  of  Lord  Byron's  writings  will  stretch 
itself  into  boundless  time.  His  indignant  hatred 
of  oppression,  in  whatever  shape — his  strongly 
expressed  contempt  of  whatever  was  base  and 
sordid,  the  devotion  with  which  he  sustained 
the  spirit  of  freedom — of  that  freedom  which  is 
the  life-blood  of  all  sentient  beings,  and  with- 
out the  love  of  which  there  is  nothing  noble  or  ex- 
cellent in  our  nature — as  far  as  these  feelings  are 
elementary  in  human  happiness,  the  great  bro- 
therhood of  mankind  is  his  debtor.  But  with  Sir 
Walter  Scott  it  is  far  otherwise.  Society  owes 
nothing  to  him  in  the  way  of  advancement. 
He  has  contributed  nothing  towards  enriching 
the  literature  of  his  country,  either  as  a  mo- 
ralist or  a  philosopher.  Though  his  name  will 
not  wholly  pass  away,  his  popularity  will  not  be 
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lasting.  It  is  even  already  on  the  wane.  It  is 
those  writers  only  which  w^e  place  on  the  shelf 
of  our  library  appropriated  to  the  chosen  few — 
it  is  those  alone  whose  volumes  we  read  again 
and  again,  that  can  hold  a  place  in  the  perma- 
nent estimation  of  the  reading  w^orld. 

The  great  failing  of  Sir  Walter  was  the  love 
of  gain.  This  was  the  great  stimulant  of  that 
incessant  mental  exertion  which  enabled  him  to 
keep  a  supply  of  new  works  perpetually  on  his 
publisher's  counter.  He  knew  that,  among  the 
idlers  of  the  aristocracy,  in  this  age  when  all 
are  readers,  there  is  a  perpetual  craving  after 
something  7ieWi  and  he  took  care  to  have  some 
work,  good,  bad  or  indifferent,  always  ready  for 
the  market.  The  Edinburgh  reviewers,  who 
would  fain  have  crushed  Lord  Byron  at  the  very 
outset  of  his  poetical  career,  praised  "  Wa- 
verley,"  as  the  production  of  a  genius  great  as 
ever  was  given  to  mortal  man.  The  author  of 
the  northern  novels  was  their  countryman ;  ac- 
cordingly no  effort  was  spared  to  push  him  on 
to  renown.  To  whet  the  public  curiosity,  and 
thereby  to  bring  grist  to  the  mill,  he  concealed 
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his  name.  \\v  even  wont  the  Icnirth  of  positive 
disavowal  ;  and  for  this,  wliich  was  no  better 
tlian  a  trade  trick,  and  willial  not  tlie  most  cre- 
ditable, lie  was  magnified  into  "  The  Great 
Unknown."  The  secret  of  his  paternity  was 
kept  as  lonp:  as  the  keeping  of  it  was  profitable ; 
but  when  the  interest  ceased  the  concealment 
ceased  with  it,  and  the  idolaters  saw  in  the 
Author  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  the  being 
whom  they  had  ignorantly  worshipped. 

The  great  lesson  which  we  all  require  to  be 
taught  is,  the  moral  end  and  purpose  of  our  crea- 
tion, the  relation  which  we  bear  to  our  fellow- 
beings  in  society,  and  the  course  of  conduct 
which  that  relation  demands  from  us.  This 
lesson,  pregnant  with  matter  of  the  deepest  im- 
portance, is  capable  of  an  infinite  variety  of  il- 
lustrations. There  is  no  vehicle  through  wliich 
it  may  not  be  made  accessible.  The  talc,  the 
novel,  every  form  which  fiction  can  assume, 
may  assist  in  making  its  truths  familiar  to  the 
heart.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  public  writer 
who,  like  Sir  AValtcr  Scott,  gains  a  strong  hold 
on   the  public   favour,  to  lend  his  aid  towards 
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training  the  popular  mind  to  the  elevation  of 
which  it  is  capable.  To  perform  the  task 
that  lay  before  him,  was  within  the  limits  of  his 
art;  but  he  was  content  to  count  his  gains. 
His  chief  care  was  to  profit  by  his  reputation 
while  it  lasted,  and  to  reap  as  his  reward  the 
large  balances  flowing  in  from  his  bookseller. 
However  faulty  might  be  the  drone  of  his  bag- 
pipe, he  was  resolved  to  play  on  as  long  as  the 
public  would  dance  to  it.  * 

The  lofty  aspirations  of  genius — that  resolute 
spirit  of  independence  which  is  at  once  the  sym- 
bol and  the  glory  of  manhood — cannot  coexist 
with  that  desire  of  gain  which  keeps  the  mind 

*  This  acknowledgment  is  broadly  made  in  the  introductory 
dialogue  between  a  Captain  and  the  Author,  which  prefaces 
the  "Fortunes  of  Nigel:"  allusion  is  made  to  the  rapidity  of 
publication  :— ^ 

"  Captain. — I  have  but  one  thing  more  to  hint :  the  world 
say  you  will  run  yourself  out. 

*  'Author. — The  world  say  true ;  and  what  then  ? — when  they 
dance  no  longer,  I  will  no  longer  pipe  :  and  I  shall  not  want 
flapping  enough  to  remind  me  of  the  apoplexy." 

This  is  a  sorry  confession.  In  truth  the  whole  of  this 
introductory  epistle  is  written  in  very  bad  taste — it  is  apo^ 
plectic  throughout. 
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bent  upon  lucrative  speculations.  But  if  this 
was  the  besetting  sin  of  Sir  "Walter  Scott,  it 
applies  only  to  him  as  an  author;  and  neither 
interferes  with,  nor  obscures,  his  good  qualities 
as  a  man.  With  a  mind  strictly  disciplined  by 
the  rides  of  honour,  he  was,  in  all  the  relations 
of  life,  exemplary.  His  heart  was  higher  and 
more  noble  than  his  genius ; — how  different  would 
be  our  intercourse  with  the  world  if  the  same 
could  be  said  of  all  the  talented  men  that  are  to 
be  found  in  it. 
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CHAPTEE  XV. 

"While  Miss  Clavering  was  busied  in  her 
dressing-room  on  tlie  following  morning,  the 
ever- welcome  knock  of  the  postman  brought 
with  it  a  letter  which  she  had  been  for  several 
days  anxiously  expecting.  Lady  Eoseneath,  whose 
health  had  been  for  some  time  on  the  decline, 
had  been  recommended  by  her  physician  to  try 
a  change  of  air,  as  nature  was  likely  to  do  much 
more  for  her  than  medicine.  Ellen,  whose  own 
health  w^as  very  delicate,  ^as  never  from  the 
bed-side  of  her  mother.  Her  attention  and 
tenderness  towards  her  were  unbounded.  She 
would  suffer  no  one  to  wait  upon  her  but  her- 
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self.  She  would  rise  in  the  stillness  of  the 
night,  and  steal  softly  into  her  bed-room  to  sec 
that  the  fire  was  not  likely  to  go  out,  and  if  it 
was  low  would  place  a  few  pieces  of  coal  on 
with  her  lovely  hand  so  lightly  as  not  to  be 
heard.  Miss  Clavering,  who  knew  how  easily 
her  gentle  spirit  was  overcome,  felt  alarmed  for 
the  consequences ;  but  her  fears  were  greatly 
removed  by  the  following  letter. 

"  You  cannot  tell,  my  dear  Emily,  how 
happy  your  kind  letter  has  made  me.  I  was 
sadly  out  of  spii'its  when  it  came,  but  I  am  now 
quite  another  creature.  I  am  delighted  to  be 
able  to  tell  you  that  Mamma  is  much  better. 
The  bracing  air  of  North  '\^'ales  has  restored 
her  appetite.  We  have  been  now  five  weeke 
in  the  ^'ale  of  Llangollen :  I  never  saw  the 
vales  of  Savoy,  but  I  think  they  cannot  surpass 
tliis  in  the  beauty  of  its  scenery.  I  wished  for 
the  wings  of  a  bird,  that  I  might  fly  up  to  the 
top  of  Dynas  Bran  ;  and  yet  it  cannot  be  very 
difhcult  to  ascend,  as  I  often  see  a  group  of 
visitors,   male    and    female,    gazing    from    the 
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summit  of  it.  I  should  like  to  attempt  it^  for  the 
extent  of  the  prospect  from  it  must  be  beautiful ; 
but  my  great  fear  would  be  in  coming  down,  as  the 
looking  upon  the  depth  I  had  to  descend  would 
make  my  foolish  little  head  giddy ;  so  I  believe 
I  must  content  myself  with  taking  a  drawing  of 
it.  My  pencil  is  always  in  my  hand,  for  here 
every  view  before  you  is  romantic,  and  every 
spot  you  come  to  presents  a  subject  for  a  picture. 
But  my  talent  is  very  limited :  I  can  only  sketch 
any  little  scene  or  object  of  interest  that  I  may 
wish  to  recall  hereafter  to  my  recollection;  but 
you,  my  love,  that  paint  so  beautifully,  what 
lovely  landscapes  you  would  make  !  Oh  !  what 
would  I  give  if  by  any  magic  I  could  bring  you 
to  the  side  of  me  at  this  moment ! 

"  Sir  Eustace  Leppington  often  talks  of  you  ; 
he  has  been  down  here  ever  since  Christmas  on 
a  visit  to  his  widowed  sister,  Mrs.  Osmond.  It 
is  now  four  years  since  she  lost  her  husband, 
and  is  still  only  two-and-thirty.  Her  counte- 
nance is  so  sweetly  expressive,  and  there  is 
such  a  kindness  in  her  manner,  that  you  cannot 
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help  loving  her.  She  Hvcs  quite  in  retirement, 
there  being  very  few  with  whom  she  can  asso- 
ciate since  the  loss  of  the  ladies  of  Llangollen, 
Lady  Eleanor  Butler  and  Miss  Ponsonby. 
These  inseparable  friends  lie  bui'ied  in  the 
same  grave,  with  their  faithful  maid-servant, 
who  followed  their  fortunes  from  Ireland,  and 
the  same  triangular  stone  embalms  their  memory. 
Sir  Edward  knew  them  intimately,  and  while 
abroad  kept  up  a  regular  correspondence  with 
them.  The  letters  he  received,  and  which  were 
in  an  elegant  Italian  hand,  were  always  written 
by  Miss  Ponsonby,  but  his  answers  were  ad- 
dressed to  both  jointly,  as  was  the  custom  with 
all  her  correspondents.  He  has  given  us  their 
whole  history,  and  I  never  heard  a  tale  of  real 
life  more  interesting.  I  shall  keep  it  all  in  my 
memory  till  we  meet.  I  visited  the  picturesque 
little  cottage  in  which,  after  quitting  Ireland  to- 
gether, they  had  lived  from  youth  to  age,  and  I 
went  over  every  part  of  it  with  a  feeling  associated 
with  the  sacredness  of  their  friendship.  The 
prospect,  as  seen  tlnough  the  painted  glass  in  the 
dining-rooms,  has  a  very  pleasing  e fleet.  There  is 
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a  row  of  lime  trees  in  the  adjoining  field,  which 
were  planted  for  the  gratification  of  the  bees, 
and  a  row  of  cherry  trees  exclusively  for  the 
birds.  This  is  a  delightful  trait  of  that  benevo- 
lence which  made  these  ladies  so  much  beloved. 
The  cottage,  wliich  is  situated  upon  a  beautifirl 
eminence,  has  a  most  picturesque  efifect :  the 
outward  framework,  as  well  as  a  part  of  the 
interior,  is  inlaid  with  fragments  of  richly-carved 
oak,  disposed  with  the  utmost  taste  by  Miss 
Ponsonby  after  a  design  of  her  own,  and  exe- 
cuted with  great  skill  by  a  common  carpenter  of 
the  village.  Mrs.  Osmond  tells  me  that  all  the 
most  curious  and  valuable  pieces  of  the  ancient 
carved  work  were  collected  in  London,  and 
presented  to  them  by  the  Duchess  of  St.  Albans, 
when  Mrs.  Coutts,  who  took  pleasure  in  all  such 
acts  of  kindness . 

"  Mrs.  Osmond  is  a  great  reader,  and  has  an 
excellent  library.  I  find  this  a  vast  acquisition, 
as  it  contains  many  works  of  which  I  have  heard 
your  dear  brother  speak  very  highly.  I  shall 
now  have  an  opportunity  of  reading  them,  and 
I   can  then  converse  upon  them,  and  improve 
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mv  jutlgmcnl  by  hearing  his  opinions.  I  am 
sure  1  cannot  be  too  grateful  for  the  interest  he 
lias  always  taken  in  me.  T  know  tli;it  It  is  a 
mark  of  his  friendship  only,  l)ut  to  have  in- 
spired that  feeling  in  a  mind  like  his,  ought  to 
content  me.  1  am  never  happier  tlian  wlien 
indulging  the  consciousness  of  it.  I  feel  that  I 
am  never  likelv  to  be  more  to  him  than  I  am, 
but  that  does  not  lessen  my  affection  for  liim.  1 
have  sometimes  fancied  I  could  bear  to  see  him 
married  to  another,  if  it  m  ould  make  him  hap- 
pier, and  that  he  still  retained  the  same  esteem 
for  me.  x\nd  yet,  at  other  times,  when  this 
idea  has  passed  through  my  mind,  I  feel  that  he 
could  not  take  the  same  interest  in  me,  and  my 
heart  sinks  within  me  at  the  thought,  and  I 
never,  when  I  can  help  it,  let  it  come  into  my 
mind.  I  fear  there  is  something  selfish  in  all 
this  at  bottom,  and  that  my  attachment  is  not  so 
elevated  and  pure  aS  it  ought  to  be.  I  feel  that 
I  could  die  for  him — that  I  could  die  with  liim 
— but  that  I  could  not  live  if  all  liope  of  his 
affection  were  lost  to  me  by  his  being  united 
with  one  to  whom  his  fate  was  linked  for  ever. 
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As  it  is,  his  regard,  his  friendship,  is — next  to 
yours — everything  to  me.  There  is  a  certain 
undefined  hope  within  my  heart,  which  perhaps 
I  ought  not  to  indulge,  but  which  I  never  can 
resign. 

"  You  will  say  it  is  a  foolish  wish,  my  dear 
Emily ;  but  do  you  know  there  have  been  mo- 
ments when  I  have  wished  that  your  brother  was 
not  so  handsome,  that  his  manners  were  less 
amiable,  and  that  his  conversation  was  not  more 
interesting  than  the  conversation  of  other  men  ? 
My  affection  for  him  would  be  quite  as  strong 
as  it  is  now — at  least  I  think  it  would — and  I 
should  not  then  have  the  fear  which  I  now  al- 
ways have,  that  no  female  can  know  him  without 
loving  him,  and  that  some  one  among  them, 
with  more  pretensions  than  I  have,  will  gain  his 
heart. 

"  Is  it  wrong,  my  dear  Emily,  to  express  my- 
self thus  ?  I  can  only  unbosom  myself  to  you, 
for  others  I  know  would  chide  me  as  if  there 
were  guiltiness  in  the  confession  I  have  made ; 
and   perhaps   there   may :   and   yet  when    the 
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heart  is  not  in  fault,  why  should  confession  be  a 
crime,  and  concealment  a  vii'tue  ? 

"  I  did  not  intend  to  touch  upon  this  subject 
when  I  began,  but  somehow  I  have  slid  into  it 
imperceptibly.  I  find  that  I  cannot  readily  put 
my  thoughts  into  writing.  It  seems,  when  I 
take  up  my  pen,  as  if  my  feelings  could  not  be 
made  intelligible  upon  paper.  And  yet  I  am 
not  romantic,  for  I  am  ever  reluctant  to  look 
beyond  the  present  hour.  The  future  appears 
to  have  so  little  of  happiness  in  store  for  me, 
that  I  fear  to  look  forward  to  it.  If  my  fancy  con- 
jures up — as  it  sometimes  does — a  lovely  vision 
of  what  may  one  day  come  to  pass,  some  sad 
presentiment  is  sure  to  come  over  it  that  breaks 
the  spell. 

"  I  am  unwilling  to  close  this  long  letter,  for 
while  I  am  writing  I  seem  present  with  you, 
and  I  feel  my  spirits  lighter  ;  but  my  dear  mother 
is  so  much  better  that  I  ought  to  be  cheerful. 
I  have  so  much  in  every  way  to  make  me  happy, 
that  I  should  be  a  most  ungrateful  girl  if  I  were 
not  so. 
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"  I  am  afraid  to  look  back  upon  what  I  have 
written,  so  I  will  fold  it  up  at  once." 

How  many  volumes  have  been  written,  in  all 
ages,  upon  that  mysterious,  exalted,  devotional 
sentiment,  which  we  call  Love.  A  sentiment 
which  finds  a  name  in  all  tongues,  nations,  and 
languages  ;  but  in  not  one  of  them  is  any  word 
to  be  found  which  exclusively  designates  it  as 
existing  between  the  opposite  sexes,  which  is  its 
genuine  and  real  import,  and  to  which  it  ought 
to  be  held  sacred.  The  consequence  is,  that 
it  is  not  only  perpetually  confounded  with  friend- 
ship, but  is  used  to  express  every  ^indefinite  feel- 
ing, whether  of  preference,  esteem,  or  inclination, 
for  which  the  poverty  of  our  vocabulary  affords 
no  other  term.  Owing  to  this  defect  of  lan- 
guage, this  expressive  word  has  an  endless 
variety  of  meanings,  and  is  employed  to  convey 
ideas  which  every  one  is  left  to  reahze  in  the 
best  way  he  can.  An  intemperate  man  is  said 
to  love  his  bottle,  a  vain  woman  to  love  dress, 
a  boy  to  love  play,  and  a  child  to  love  plum- 
pudding.      This  is  truly  a  sad  affair,  but  there 
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is  no  help  for  it.  The  feeling  is  in  its  essence 
the  same,  however  vaguely  the  term  which  be- 
tokens it  may  be  applied  ;  but  its  intensity  and 
duration  vary  with  the  character  of  every 
individual.  Its  influence  on  persons  of  an  im- 
passioned temperament,  and  of  minds  highly 
susceptible,  is  widely  diflferent  from  what  it  is 
on  the  less  mercurial,  but  not  less  affectionate 
dispositions  in  which  it  developes  itself. 

^yomen  are  more  faithful  in  their  attachment 
than  men.  In  them  passion  is  more  pure,  and 
sinks  deeper  into  the  heart.  She  must  inspire 
a  feeling  corresponding  in  warmth  to  her  own, 
or  she  is  not  happy.  The  object  of  her  affec- 
tion is  ever  present  to  her  thoughts,  and  is 
dwelt  upon  with  an  interest  that  absorbs  every 
other.  Ellen  Roseneath  deceived  herself  when 
she  held  it  enough  for  her  happiness  to  be 
viewed  with  friendship  and  esteem.  Had  Ed- 
ward Clavering  bestowed  his  love  upon  another, 
these  sentiments,  however  ardent  and  delight- 
ful in  themselves,  would  have  appeared  cold 
and  valueless.  Her  wish  that  he  was  less 
amiable  and  less  attractive  was  not  unnatui*al  ; 
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but  it  is  one  among  the  many  of  those  delusions 
which  the  heart  is  so  apt  to  cherish,  while  the 
fate  of  its  hopes  is  uncertain.  Had  he  been 
less  gifted  with  those  quahties  which  endeared 
him  to  her,  there  would  certainly  have  been 
less  chance  of  his  loving  another,  because  there 
would  be  less  chance  of  his  captivating  other 
hearts  ;  but  she  forgot  that  but  for  those  quali- 
ties her  own  affections  would  not  have  been 
won,  and  in  that  case  some  other  fair  one  would 
only  have  stolen  a  prize  which  she  would  have 
had  no  wish  to  make  her  own. 

Ellen  Roseneath  was  not  one  who  need  have 
feared  either  the  not  making  a  conquest,  or  the 
not  retaining  it.  There  was  a  something  in  the 
expression  of  her  face  that  was  perfectly  angelic. 
Her  clear  blue  eyes  were  full  of  lustre,  but  of 
the  mildest  radiance  : — the  tenderness  of  her 
disposition  seemed  to  beam  through  them. 
There  was  a  repose  and  harmony  in  her  features 
that  bespoke  a  heart  at  peace  with  itself,  and 
with  all  around  it.  The  sylph-like  symmetry  of 
her  form  made  all  her  movements  graceful.  Now 
although  no  girl  can  be  beautiful  and  not  know 
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it,  any  more  than  a  man  can  be  wealthy  and 
not  know  it,  she  is  nevertheless  always  fearful 
lest  her  beauty  should  not  be  of  a  kind  to  win 
that  heart  which  alone  she  wishes  to  secure. 
Every  female  knows  that  the  greatest  personal 
advantages  will  oftentimes  not  prevail  against  the 
caprice  of  fancy.  Human  nature  is  an  enigma 
to  which  there  is  no  key. 

The  doubts  and  fears  which  hung  over  the 
mind  of  Ellen,  have  been,  and  are  felt  by  all 
her  sex,  and  most  by  the  most  amiable  part  of  it. 
Some  there  are  who  wish  to  be  objects  of  gen- 
eral envy  and  admiration ;  they  have  a  vanity 
that  courts  every  sort  of  nourishment ;  but  the 
far  greater  number,  happily  for  themselves, 
seek  to  be  the  objects  of  esteem  and  kindness. 
Let  them  but  be  the  chosen  of  the  one  and  only 
individual  that  is  dear  to  them,  and  their  measure 
of  happiness  is  full  ;  they  have  no  aspirations 
beyond. 

Shelley,  who  was  one  of  the  most  amiable  of 
human  beings,  and  whose  w^holc  life  was  pure 
to  the  very  last  pulsation  of  his  heart,  has  sha- 
dowed out,  with  his  richly  poetic  pencil,   the 
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invisible  and  unattainable  point  to  which  love 
tends.' — '^The  meeting  with  an  understanding 
capable  of  clearly  estimating  our  own  ;  an  ima- 
gination which  should  enter  into  and  seize  upon 
the  subtle  and  delicate  peculiarities  which  we 
have  delighted  to  cherish  and  unfold  in  secret ; 
with  a  frame  whose  nerves,  like  the  chords  of  two 
exquisite  lyres,  strung  to  the  accompaniment  of 
one  delightful  voice,  vibrate  with  the  vibrations 
of  our  own.  *****  Hence  in  solitude, 
or  in  that  deserted  state  when  we  are  surrounded 
by  human  beings  and  yet  they  sympathise  not 
mth  us,  we  love  the  flowers,  the  grass,  and  the 
waters,  and  the  sky.  In  the  motion  of  the  very 
leaves  of  spring,  in  the  blue  air,  there  is  then 
found  a  secret  correspondence  with  our  heart. 
There  is  eloquence  in  the  tongueless  wind,  and 
a  melody  in  the  flowing  brooks,  and  the  rustling 
of  the  reeds  beside  them,  which  by  their  incon- 
ceivable relation  to  something  within  the  soul, 
awaken  the  sj^irits  to  a  dance  of  breathless 
rapture,  and  bring  tears  of  mysterious  tender- 
ness to  the  eyes,  like  the  enthusiasm  of  patriotic 
success,  or  the  voice  of  one  beloved  singing  to 
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you  alone."* — This  is  imaginative  and  romantic, 
but  it  is  tlic  language  of  a  heart  whicli  the  cor- 
ruption of  tlio  workl  has  not  reached.  It  is 
suited  to  the  ideal  beings  embalmed  in  tlie  ex- 
quisite fancies  of  tlie  poet,  but  the  creatures  of 
clay  have  no  conception  of  it ;  and  it  is  well  they 
have  not.  The  business  of  life  could  not  go  on 
if  the  feelings  of  the  majority  of  mankind  were 
not  as  earth-born  as  they  arc.  It  is  the  nature 
of  all  enthusiasm,  whether  of  joy  or  sorrow,  to  be 
evanescent  and  transitory.  Youth  is  said  to  be 
the  happiest  season  of  life ;  and  perhaps,  upon 
the  whole,  it  is  so,  for  every  hope  of  the  future 
is  full  of  promise,  and  there  is  nothing  painful 
in  the  remembrance  of  tlie  past.  But  as  we  go 
on  in  life,  the  iUusions  of  hope  vanish  one  after 
another,  and  leave  nothing  behind  them  but  a 
cold  and  dull  reality. 

It  is  the  absence  of  all  forethought  that  makes 
the  period  of  youth  dehghtful.  The  joyous 
flow  of  animal  spirits — the  innocence  of  heart 
— the    susccptibiHty   of    impression — tlie    very 

*  Shclleys  Essays  and  Letters  from   Abroad.     Edited  by 
Mrs.  Shelley.     Vol.  i.  p.  IGG. 
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air  of  the  clowns  over  which  we  bound  with  a 
step  that  never  tires,  has  a  freshness  in  it  which 
it  never  seems  to  have  when  we  are  young  no 
longer.  The  growth  of  the  mind  brings  re- 
flection with  it,  and  with  reflection  comes  care, 
and  solicitude,  and  anxiety.  We  see  deceit  and 
dissimulation  on  all  sides  of  us ;  our  better  feel- 
ings gradually  wear  away — the  world  of  imagi- 
nation loses  its  charm,  and  our  days  become  a 
wearisome  routine. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Delamere,  after  the  departure  of  Timon  for 
Stutgard,  was  preparing  to  leave  Paris.  He 
had  been  absent  much  longer  than  he  had  at 
first  intended,  and  was  anxious  to  find  him- 
self once  more  in  the  atmosphere  of  London. 
Not  that  the  atmosphere  of  that  metropoHs 
had  in  itself  any  peculiar  charm,  but  it  was  the 
abode  of  the  Claverings.  Edward  was  there, 
and  the  sister  of  Edward  was  there  also,  and 
within  that  small  circle  was  comprehended  all 
the  society  that  was  essential  to  his  happiness. 
His  intimacy  with  that  amiable  Amiily  had 
grown  up  fiom  boyhood  ;  during  the  vacations. 
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both  at  Eton  and  at  Oxford,  he  had  always  made 
a  part  of  it. 

Those  feminme  attractions  which  are  the 
most  deeply  felt,  are  not  those  which  are  the 
most  easily  described.  This  remark  applies  to 
Emily  Clavering.  There  are  looking-glasses 
that  may  have  reflected  faces  of  more  radiant 
beauty,  but  never  one  that  beamed  with  an  ex- 
pression more  intellectual.  A  pleasing  smile  is, 
of  all  female  spells,  the  most  enchanting  ;  it 
threw  over  the  countenance  of  Emily  a  loveli- 
ness that  was  angelic.  Her  manner,  with  all  its 
earnestness,  was  playful ;  and  there  was  a  sweet- 
ness in  her  voice  that  made  her  slightest  obser- 
vations interesting.  It  was  impossible  to  have 
been  so  much  in  her  society  as  Delamere  had 
been  without  being 

"  —  taught 
A  lesson  not  to  be  unlearned," 

and  which,  in  this  world  of  wisdom,  is  perhaps 
the  only  lesson  worth  learning. 

Delamere   had   never   professed  himself  the 
lover  of  Emily.     According  to  the  prescribed 
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rules  of  novel-writing,  he  ought  long  since  to 
have  thrown  himself  at  her  feet;  but  he  would 
as  soon  have  thought  of  throwing  himself  from 
the  Monument.  There  was  a  something  in  the 
structure  of  his  mind  not  suited  to  a  formal  de- 
claration of  love.  According  to  him,  a  real 
affection  Mas  of  slow  growth,  and  did  not  re- 
quire that  any  burst  of  enthusiasm  should  an- 
nounce its  maturity.  He  had  sat  beside  her 
when  engaged  with  her  pencil,  and  she  never 
failed  to  ask  his  opinion  when  any  doubt  occurred 
to  her  as  to  its  colouring  or  general  effect. 
When  she  sat  down  to  the  piano -forte,  her 
music  book  seemed  to  open,  as  it  were  by  magic, 
on  some  air  by  Paisello,  or  some  sonata  of  Sebas- 
tian Bach,  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
admire ;  and  when  he  took  the  tenor  in  a  duet 
or  a  glee,  which  he  sometimes  did,  her  vocal 
execution  seemed  more  perfect,  and  she  cer- 
tainly entered  with  more  spirit  into  the  feelings 
of  the  composer.  INIiss  Clavering  had  been 
seduced  into  the  brilliant  style  of  playing  not 
only  by  her  own  remarkable  power  of  execution, 
but  by  the  high  estimation  in  which  that  stvle 
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was  held,  as  well  by  amateurs  as  by  distinguished 
professors.  At  a  party  one  evening,  at  which 
Delamere  was  present,  a  lady  of  great  repute  as 
a  pianist  sat  down  to  the  instrument,  and  played 
the  Lichnowsky  sonata  of  Beethoven  with  a 
dazzling  rapidity  that  was  truly  wonderful. 

"  Divinely  played,"  said  one  of  the  party, 
coming  up  to  Delamere,  who  was  conversing 
with  Emily;  "this  shews  what  may  be  done 
by  the  piano-forte." 

Delamere  nodded  assent,  not  caring  to  inti- 
mate any  difference  of  opinion ;  but  when  again 
left  alone  with  Emily,  he  expressed  his  senti- 
ments without  reserve. 

"As  to  showing  what  may  be  done  by  the 
pipnoforte,  it  shews  what  may  be  done  upon  it 
with  ten  fingers,  but  nothing  more.  If  music  had 
no  other  end  than  to  exhibit  the  manual  dexterity 
of  the  performer,  it  would  not  deserve  to  rank 
higher  as  an  art  than  any  other  sleight  of  hand. 
In  what  we  have  just  heard,  the  beautiful 
thoughts  of  Beethoven  were  all  dispersed  in 
air.  They  were  sacrificed  to  display.  As 
a  performance,   it   was  a  specimen  of  marvel- 
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lous  execution;  but  as  embodying  tlic  concep- 
tion, the  genius,  the  inspiration  of  that  great 
composer,  it  was  a  complete  failure."  Emily 
felt  the  truth  and  force  of  these  remarks,  and 
from  that  evening  she  gave  up  the  hrilliant 
school  for  the  intellectual. 

There  was  a  silent  deference  in  all  this  to  the 
judgment  of  Delamere,  which,  in  the  intercourse 
of  the  heart,  is  more  expressive  than  language. 
The  eye  speaks  not  audibly,  and  yet  it  tells 
when  "  love  is  met  with  love,"  as  plainly  as 
any  confession  to  which  words  can  give  utter- 
ance. 

No  girl  can  long  love  a  man  without  his 
knowing  it.  The  utmost  modesty  of  mind,  and 
the  purest  innocence  of  heart,  are  of  no  avail 
to  keep  the  secret.  The  manner,  the  look,  the 
mode  of  expression — all  will  betray  it.  And 
why  should  it  not  be  so  ?  The  sentiment,  in  its 
purity,  is  an  emanation  from  heaven,  and  why 
should  it  be  concealed  ?  Take  away  the  sexual 
affections,  and  what  is  there  to  give  elasticity  to 
the  springs   of  life  ?  That  philosophy  is  worth 
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nothing  that  would  reduce  all  the  lovely  foliage 
of  nature  to  a  handful  of  dried  leaves. 

Delamere  had  procured  his  passport ;  but  be- 
fore departing  he  sat  down  to  announce  his 
coming  in  a  letter  to  Miss  Clavering,  enclosed 
in  an  envelope  to  her  brother.  Such  of  my  fair 
readers  as  expect  to  see  a  love -epistle  after  the 
most  approved  form  will  be  sorely  disappointed. 
There  is  not  a  trace  of  that  delirium  which  de- 
notes the  tender  passion  to  be  found  in  it.  Every 
mind  has  its  own  mode  of  thought  and  feeling. 
One  point  is  certain — that  Emily  valued  his  cor- 
respondence as  characteristic  of  the  writer ;  this 
it  was  that  made  it  dear  to  her.  It  would  have 
lost  all  its  interest  had  it  overflowed  with  ado- 
ration. 

"  I  am  a  scribe  worse  than  all  the  Pharisees  ; 
but  I  should  not  have  delayed  writing  so  long, 
had  it  not  been  that  I  wished  to  fix  the  day  that 
I  should  be  in  London.  Tiraon  set  off  last 
Thursday-week  for  Germany  ;  he  prolonged  his 
stay  in  Paris  to  the  last  hour.  I  am  not  aware 
of  the  immediate  engagement  which  called  him 
away  ;  but  I  understand  it  is  of  a  kind  that  is 
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likely  to  occasion  his  absence  for  a  year  or  two. 
Nothing  but  his  society  could  have  detained  me 
here  so  long.  Not  but  that  I  found  much  to  be 
pleased  with  in  the  Parisian  circles:  there  is 
more  warmth,  more  energy,  and  more  true- 
hearted  ness,  than  among  the  same  drawing-room 
class  in  England.  You  are  pretty  sure  to 
find,  in  every  mixed  company  in  France,  many 
reflective  and  talented  females,  in  conversing  with 
whom  every  thought  may  be  shaped  into  words, 
and  the  mind  of  each  may  shew  itself  as  it  is, 
with  all  its  lights  and  shadows.  It  is  quite 
otherwise  on  our  side  the  water :  we  are  habi- 
tually cold  and  conventional;  conversation  can 
only  flow  unchecked  upon  common-place  topics  ; 
you  may  judge  a  little  of  the  head,  but  you  can 
see  nothing  of  the  heart.  I  have  heard  it 
affirmed  by  many  that  the  French,  though  more 
polite  and  courteous  than  we  are,  are  not  sincere. 
This  is  one  of  those  many  assertions  which, 
when  you  come  to  examine  it,  has  no  real  mean- 
ing. In  the  common  intercourse  of  life  we  do 
not  look  for  what  is  termed  fidelity  in  friendship. 
Your  sex  may  fi\irly  exact  it  from  us,  but  not 
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our  own.  Towards  a  female  to  whom  we  are 
devotedly  attached  we  feel  that  we  could  live 
with  her,  and  her  alone,  in  the  most  sequestered 
spot — that  she  is  to  us  the  whole  of  existence ; 
'all  that  gives  life  to  live.'  This  is  never  felt 
towards  a  man  :  the  attachment  between  females 
is  more  exclusive,  more  constant,  and  more  roman- 
tic than  between  men.  The  crosses  and  controver- 
sies of  the  world  divide  our  sex  from  each  other ; 
self-interest  throws  them  perpetually  into  oppo- 
site directions.  To  accuse  a  whole  people,  who 
are  proverbially  attentive  and  aifable  to  strangers, 
with  want  of  sincerity,  is  the  height  of  injustice; 
and  the  English  ought,  of  all  nations,  to  be  the 
last  to  make  the  charge. 

"  The  journey  of  Hfe,  through  whatever 
countries  we  pass,  is  very  much  what  we  our- 
selves please  to  make  of  it.  Everything  de- 
pends on  the  disposition  we  carry  about  with  us  ; 
as  we  go  forward,  if  we  find  much  to  enjoy,  we 
shall  also  find  something  to  endure ;  but  cheer- 
fulness and  good-nature  will  make  the  rough 
places  plain.  I  remember,  Emily,  to  have 
heard  you  remark,  that  the  mind  depends  much 
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for  its  happiness  on  the  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  often  on  the  scenery  immediately  before 
us.  I  have  many  times  proved  the  truth  of  this 
remark  since  I  have  been  away,  and  have  turned 
to  your  last  letter  but  one,  in  which  you  say — 
'Who,  when  standing  on  an  eminence  with  a 
rich  landscape  extended  on  every  side,  does  not 
feel  their  bosom  glow  with  love  towards  that 
Being  whose  power  fills  all  space  ?  These  are 
moments  when  all  nature  seems  filled  with  the 
inspiration  of  virtue ;  when  all  our  sensations 
partake  of  the  stillness  and  beauty  of  the  scenery 
that  surrounds  us.' — You  must  often,  I  think, 
have  been  inspired  by  such  a  feeling  as  this 
when  painting  some  of  your  own  lovely  land- 
scapes. 

''  I  learn  from  your  brother  Edward,  that 
everything  is  settled  preparatory  to  his  taking 
his  seat  in  parliament.  I  am  glad  of  it.  He 
will  carry  with  him  that  integrity  w^hich  is  the 
substance  of  manhood ;  but  it  is  a  material 
which  statesmen  are  not  much  accustomed  to 
work  with,  there  being  a  very  slender  supply  in 
the  market.     He  has  a  good  store,  and  he  will 
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need  the  whole  of  it.  I  expect  to  be  told,  on 
my  return,  that  I  ought  to  follow  his  example  ; 
but  I  am  content  to  admire  it.  Time,  leisure, 
health,  independence — these  are  to  me  treasures 
that  have  no  exchangeable  value.  The  soirees 
of  the  House  of  Commons  are  not  made  up  of 
parties  to  my  taste  :  I  am  too  much  a  lover  of 
fresh  air.  Were  I  to  join  them  night  after 
night,  I  am  quite  sure  that  if  there  is  any  sub- 
terranean passage  to  the  other  world,  I  should 
speedily  find  it. 

"  Timon  intends,  when  he  returns  from 
Stutgard,  to  take  up  his  residence  in  London. 
Though  shunning  communion  with  strangers, 
his  character,  to  those  who  possess  his  confi- 
dence, is  interesting  in  the  highest  degree.  His 
mind  teems  with  thought ;  but  there  is  nothing 
metaphysical  in  it,  for  he  has,  happily,  no  fond- 
ness for  metaphysics.  This  world,  which  to 
many  is  a  delusive  dream,  is  to  him  an  impe- 
rishable reality.  That  some  dark  cloud  has 
passed  over  his  affections,  may  be  discovered 
from  the  remarks  that  occasionally  fall  from  him. 
*  As  we  advance  in  the  journey  of  life,'  said  he^ 
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one  day,  when  we  were  wandering  over  the 
gai-dens  of  Versailles — '  a  mournful  change 
comes  over  our  feelings  and  opinions.  We 
break  to  pieces  the  idols  which  formerly  we 
worshipped.  The  ideal  scenery  of  youth  fades ; 
its  beauty  passes  away,  and  what  we  once 
loved,  we  love  no  more.  It  is  not  so  with  all 
minds  :  some  are  bright  and  lively  to  the  last. 
This  is  constitutional ;  but  be  our  structure 
what  it  may,  there  are  some  events  which, 
when  they  happen,  the  charm  of  existence  is 
gone.' — His  spirits  were  evidently  depressed, 
but  this  depression  did  not  alter  the  firmness  of 
his  tone.  His  words,  however,  clearly  bore 
reference  to  some  deep  wrong  that  he  had  suf- 
fered, or  some  deep  loss  he  had  sustained.  T 
was  the  more  impressed  ^vith  this  conviction, 
when  returning  again  to  the  subject,  he  said,  in 
a  tone  of  great  earnestness,  ^  What  a  miracle 
is  human  life  ! — and  what  a  being  is  Man,  that 
stands  at  the  head  of  it !  All  the  books  that 
ever  were  ^vritten  relate  more  or  less  to  both, 
and  yet  how  little  do  we  know  of  either  ?  We 
are  all  strangers  in  a  strange  land.    Not  strangers 
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to  others  only,  but  to  ourselves.  We  die  before 
we  have  learned  the  purpose  for  which  we  were 
born.  We  come  into  existence  we  know  not 
how,  and  our  ashes  are  dispersed  we  know  not 
where.  Here  is  work  cut  out  for  our  medi- 
tation to  the  end  of  time ;  and  yet  philosophers 
have  hitherto  made  nothing  of  it,  nor  ever  will. 
The  very  material  of  meditation  is  thought; 
itself  the  greatest  miracle  of  all.' — You  will 
easily  perceive  that  one  who  can  think  thus 
deeply,  has  a  mind  of  no  common  mechanism. 
It  is,  however,  only  with  a  select  few  that  he 
yields  thus  to  the  current  of  his  feelings. 
Edward  will  be  delighted  with  him.  He  has 
more  than  once  expressed  his  regret  that  his 
short  stay  when  last  in  London  prevented  his 
forming  a  stronger  intimacy  with  your  family,  of 
all  the  members  of  which  he  speaks  most  highly." 
The  above  letter  will  serve  to  shadow  out 
the  nature  of  Delamere's  regard  for  ]\Iiss  Cla- 
vering.  Some  of  my  female  readers  may  per- 
haps refuse  the  name  of  love  to  the  sentiment 
which  animated  him  ;  but  young  ladies  may 
depend  upon  it  that  passion  and  enthusiasm  are 
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by  no  means  essential  ingredients  in  a  lasting 
attachment.  If  their  heads  have  been  turned  by 
novel-reading,  it  will  take  them  some  time  to 
digest  this  truth ;  but  time  will  confirm  it.  A 
man  who,  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  is  in  haste 
to  verify  a  fact  by  swearing  to  it,  may  well 
bring  his  veracity  into  suspicion.  The  same 
holds  good  in  the  affairs  of  the  heart ;  ardent 
asseverations,  and  oaths  of  eternal  constancy, bear 
the  semblance  of  love,  but  are  not  the  proofs  of  it. 
I  would  advise  every  sentimental  female  that  has 
left  boarding-school,  to  note  down  this  remark 
in  her  Album.  It  may,  one  day  or  other,  be  of 
use  to  her. 
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CHAPTER  XVII, 

Delamere  arrived  within  a  few  days  after 
his  letter,  and  was  received  by  the  Claverings 
with  the  most  cordial  and  affectionate  welcome. 
Every  one,  in  rejoining  the  circle  of  his  friends, 
after  a  lengthened  absence,  has  usually  much 
news  to  hear,  and  much  to  relate.  One  piece 
of  intelligence,  which  somewhat  surprised  him, 
was  the  marriage  about  to  be  consummated  be- 
tween Lady  Roseneath  and  Sir  Edward  Lep- 
pington.  They  had  been  much  in  each  other's 
society  while  at  Llangollen :  they  had  talked 
over  "  the  days  of  other  times ;"  and  we  know 
how  much  all  hearts  are  affected  by  the  influ- 
ence of  old  associations.    There  was  nothing  un- 
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desirable  in  tlic  niatcli  on  eitlier  side.  The 
frequent  discourses  which  they  had  lield  togetlier 
on  tlic  subject  of  religion,  hud  served  to  en- 
lighten the  mind  of  T>ady  Roseneath  on  a  sub- 
ject upon  which  it  most  required  to  be  en- 
lightened. She  had  wholly  ceased  to  interlard 
her  conversation  with  texts  of  Scripture.  The 
pressure  of  zeal  and  mysticism  being  removed, 
her  natural  good  sense  had  room  to  expand. 
Her  mind  gradually  opened  itself  to  the  con- 
viction, that  the  only  acceptable  worship  in  the 
sight  of  Heaven  is  shewn  by  those  acts  of  bene- 
volence and  goodness  to  our  fellow  creatures, 
which  shew  that  we  are  worshippers  "  in  spirit 
and  in  truth;" — that  the  fulfilment  of  our  moral 
and  social  duties  is  the  proper  employment  of 
life — that  faith  has  been,  in  all  ages,  the  crea- 
ture of  priestcraft — and  that  the  divine  impress 
is  never  stamped  but  upon  an  honest  and  up- 
right heart. 

How  many  thousands  are  there  in  the  reli- 
gious world — in  the  political  world  —  in  the 
literaiy  world — in  the  world  of  fashion — and 
the  various  other  worlds — wiiu  would  give   up 
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opinions  which  they  know  to  be  wrong,  but  for 
the  shame  of  retracting  them.  Lady  E-oseneath 
had  no  such  scruples ;  she  did  not  hesitate  to 
avow  the  alteration  that  had  taken  place  in  her 
sentiments,  and  having  so  done,  she  bid  adieu  to 
Lady  Milverton,  and  retired  at  once  from  the 
Calvinistic  circle  whose  gloomy  tenets  she  had 
unreflectingly  embraced.  Her  health,  both 
physical  and  moral,  was  bettered  by  the  change. 
Her  mind  was  relieved  from  a  weight  of  pious 
perplexity,  and  she  was  immeasurably  happier. 
It  was  like  emerging  from  a  darksome  sepulchre 
into  a  pure  air  scented  by  the  freshness  of  the 
field-flowers. 

If  knowledge  goes  on  spreading  itself  through 
all  classes,  as  it  has  done  of  late,  common-sense 
will  very  soon  become  too  strong  for  orthodoxy. 
At  present  we  are  brought  into  the  world  with  the 
mill-stone  of  theology  about  our  necks.  With- 
out this  universal  training,  tithes  could  never 
have  stood  their  ground,  nor  Bishops  with 
princely  revenues  have  preached  contentment 
to  the  poor.  The  church  has  ever  been  the 
fiercest  opponent  of  free   enquiry;  it  has  pur- 
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sued — even  to  death,  when  it  had  the  power — 
every  one  who  had  the  capacity  to  discover 
truth,  and  tlio  courage  to  assert  it.  ]  fypocrisy 
hokis  dominion  from  the  central  point  to  the 
entire  round  of  tlic  circumference.  The  Curate 
stifles  every  opinion  not  acceptable  to  the  Rector ; 
the  Rector,  in  his  turn,  suffers  no  sentiment  to 
escape  him  that  may  be  unpalatable  to  the 
Bishop.  It  fares  no  better  with  the  flock.  The 
church  measures  a  man's  worth  by  his  creed. — 
"  Rehearse  the  articles  of  thy  belief!" — by  that 
you  must  stand  or  fall. 

Even  the  deeply-interesting  subject  of  Na- 
tional Education,  as  debated  in  parliament,  what 
has  it  produced  ?  Has  it  excited  any  efforts  on 
the  part  of  the  clergy  of  the  establishment  to 
promote  an  object  upon  which  the  whole  bent  of 
society,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  depends  ?  No ! 
— the  old  outcry  of  "the  Church  is  in  danger," 
is  circulated  into  every  hole  and  corner  of  the 
kingdom.  It  is  to  this  eternal  chorus  that  all 
their  clerical  harps  are  tuned.  They  insist  upon 
taking  the  work  of  education  into  their  own 
hands.     Thcv  will  liave  a  compulsory  system  of 
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spiritual  instruction,  or  they  will  have  none.  It 
matters  not  to  them  what  was  the  practical  aim 
and  object  of  Christianity,  or  of  the  precepts 
and  example  of  its  Founder.  Their  concern  is 
with  the  articles  of  the  Church  of  England; 
and  they  will  put  their  extinguisher  upon  what- 
ever light  does  not  proceed  from  the  thirty-nine 
branches  of  their  own  candelabra. 

Instead  of  impressing  upon  the  minds  of  the 
rising  generation  those  trains  of  thought  that 
awaken  the  spirit  of  rectitude,  of  kindness,  of 
good- will — instead  of  fixing  on  their  remem- 
brance that  greatest  of  truths,  that  we  are  aU  fed 
by  the  same  common  Father  ;  and  taking  pains 
to  cement  those  ties  by  wliich  He  has  bound  us 
together,  our  church  clergy  take  the  exactly 
opposite  course.  They  begin  the  work  of  infant 
instruction  by  destroying  all  the  kindlier  instincts 
of  nature  at  the  outset.  Protestant  children 
must  not  learn  to  read  and  write  under  the 
same  roof  with  the  child  of  a  Catholic.  A  boy 
schooled  in  the  Church  Catechism,  must  under 
no  circumstances  learn  to  cast  accounts  at  the 
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same  desk,  or  play  at  bat  and  ball  in  tlie  same 
play-ground  witb  tbe  son  of  a  Dissenter  ! 

And  yet,  with  all  this  intolerance,  the  Church 
of  England  is  the  great  nursery  of  mcthodism. 
Its  doctrines  are  the  glory  of  the  conventicle. 

The  weaker  sex,  from  their  timid  and  con- 
fiding nature,  arc  far  the  most  easily  wrought 
upon  by  hypocrites  and  enthusiasts,  claiming  to 
be  eminently  religious.  The  mind  of  Lady 
Roscncath  had  been  at  times  painfully  bewil- 
dered by  the  doctrines  on  the  belief  of  which 
she  had  been  made  to  rest  her  only  hope  of 
salvation.  AVhen  she  applied — as  she  often  did 
with  great  earnestness — to  her  pastor  for  their 
explanation,  the  ever- ready  answer  was  always 
repeated  : — "  They  are  above  our  reason,  and 
are  received  through  faith  alone."  She  one 
day  alluded  to  this  in  a  conversation  with  Sir 
Eustace,  being  anxious  lest  she  should  have  re- 
jected the  truth  through  a  want  of  reliance  on 
the  efficacy  of  divine  grace.* 

*  In  the  instance  of  the  amiable  poet  Cowper,  we  have  a 
pathetic  picture  of  the  depth  of  despair  to  which  a  pious  mind 
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Sir  Edward  gave  her  his  sentiments  with  the 
utmost  frankness.     "If,"  said  he,  "possessing  a 

may  be  driven  by  a  perverted  view  of  religion.  Tender  and 
susceptible  even  to  effeminacy,  and  having  none  of  that 
self-supporting  strength  which  enables  a  man  to  bring  his  belief 
fearlessly  to  the  touchstone  of  reason,  and  to  reject,  as  spurious, 
all  that  will  not  bear  the  test,  we  find  him  resorting  to  the  most 
pitiful  expedients  to  relieve  himself,  if  possible,  from  the 
perpetual  doubts  and  fears  which  at  length  drove  him  to  in- 
sanity. What  a  melancholy  evidence  of  this  does  the  following 
confession  disclose. 

**  Having  an  obscure  notion  of  the  eflScacy  of  faith,  I  resolv- 
ed upon  an  experiment  to  prove  whether  I  had  faith  or  not. 
For  this  purpose  I  resolved  to  repeat  the  Creed ;  when  I  came 
to  the  second  period  of  it,  all  traces  of  the  former  were  struck 
out  of  my  memory,  nor  could  I  recollect  one  syllable  of  the 
matter.  While  I  endeavoured  to  recover  it,  and  when  just 
upon  the  point,  I  perceived  a  sensation  in  my  brain,  like  a 
tremulous  vibration  in  all  the  fibres  of  it.  By  this  means  I 
lost  the  words  in  the  very  instant  when  I  thought  to  have 
laid  hold  of  them.  This  threw  me  into  an  agony  ;  but  growing 
a  little  calmer,  I  made  an  attempt  for  the  third  time  ;  here 
again  I  failed  in  the  same  manner  as  before. 

"  I  considered  it  as  a  supernatural  interposition  to  inform 
me  that  having  sinned  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  I  had  no  lon- 
ger any  interest  in  Christ,  or  in  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit.  Being 
assured  of  this,  with  the  most  rooted  conviction,   I  gave  my- 
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fair  portion  of  good  sense,  you  are  told  of  any  doc- 
trine, that  its  mystery  is  unfathomable,  why  should 
you  consult  the  preacher  ?  If  it  is  above  reason, 
he  is  no  wiser  on  the  subject  than  yourself,  and  his 
teaching  is  useless.  To  pretend  that  we  are 
obliged  to  believe  what  we  cannot  comprehend, 
is  the  most  preposterous  assertion  that  ever  was 
palmed  upon  human  weakness.  The  fact  hcs 
exactly  the  other  way  ;  the  more  unaccountable 
any  thing  appears  to  the  common  understand- 
ing of  mankind,  the  stronger  is  the  evidence  re- 
quired to  establish  it." 

''It  would  seem  so,  certainly,"     said  Lady 

self  up  to  despair.  I  felt  a  sense  of  burning  in  my  heart, 
like  that  of  real  fire,  and  concluded  it  was  an  earnest  of  those 
eternal  flames  which  would  soon  receive  me.  I  laid  myself 
down  howling  with  horror,  while  my  knees  smote  against  each 
other."* 

"What  are  we  to  think  of  a  system  of  religious  doctrine 
which  begets  all  this  mental  perplexity  and  moral  wretchedness  ? 
WTiat  rational  conception  can  we  form  of  "piety  and  godli- 
ness," thus  false  in  their  essence,  and  frightful  in  their  effects  ? 

*  Life  and  Works  of  William  Cowper,  by  Robert  Southcy,  Esq.  LL.D. 
V.  1,  p.  136. 
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Roseneath ;  "  and  yet  the  preachers  of  the 
Church  of  England  teach  us,  that  without  faith 
salvation  is  impossible." 

"  The  Church  of  England,"  replied  Sir  Eus- 
tace, "  is  inwardly,  and  in  its  essence,  the  same 
at  this  day  as  in  the  days  of  Henry  the  Eighth  : 
but  the  popular  mind  throughout  England  has, 
since  that  period,  undergone  a  thorough  change, 
while  her  spiritual  rulers  have  remained,  to  the 
inmost  heart,  the  same.  The  priests  of  every 
religion  have  always  made  faith  the  fundamental 
virtue  ;  they  knew  that  doctrines  placed  above 
reason  are  safe  from  refutation.  It  was  this 
that  gave  them  the  hold  upon  the  minds  of  men ; 
their  great  object  was  to  get  themselves  looked 
up  to  with  reverence  as  the  interpreters  of  the 
Divine  will.  They  taught  only  such  doctrines 
as  it  suited  their  interest  to  teach ;  to  examine 
them  was  denounced  as  the  height  of  pride  and 
impiety ;  to  disbelieve  them  was  heresy,  which 
was  held  up  as  the  greatest  of  crimes;  and  if 
the  sceptic  did  not  publicly  abjure  his  heretical 
tenets,  the  Sheriff  was  bound  by  law — the  law  of 
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the  Church  of  England — to  commit  the  unliappy 
victim  to  the  flames.  Every  mode  of  faith  has 
its  mysteries,  and  where  there  is  darkness  there 
is  no  end  of  imposition  ;  but  the  Gospel  is  a  sys- 
tem of  moral  truth,  and  in  moral  truth  all  is  in- 
telligible. It  is  the  voice  of  God  speaking  to  the 
whole  world  of  man." 

There  was  a  forcefulness  of  truth  in  this, 
which  seemed  to  let  in  new  Hght  upon  the  mind 
of  the  hearer. 

"  Goodness  of  heart,"  added  Sir  Eustace,  "is 
the  spirit  of  Christianity.  Godliness  may  be  a 
mask,  and  the  professor  of  it  a  hj^ocrite ;  but 
in  integrity,  in  uprightness,  in  virtue,  there  can 
be  no  deception ;  if  these  do  not  bring  peace  to 
the  heart,  what  is  religion,  and  where  is  the 
consolation  of  a  well-spent  life  ?" 

jNIuch  more  passed  before  the  conversation 
terminated.  Other  questions  were  asked,  and 
were  answered  w4th  equal  clearness.  There  is 
an  eloquence  in  sound  thought  that  makes  its 
way  to  the  heart.  It  made  an  impression  on 
the  mind  of  Lady  Roseneath  never  to  be 
effaced. 
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It  is  the  mental  empire  of  man  that  rules  the 
destiny  of  womankind.  Delamere  was  told  the 
secret  of  another  union  which  was  about  to  take 
place — a  union  of  still  deeper  interest  than  that 
of  Lady  Koseneath  with  Sir  Eustace  Leppington. 
Her  daughter  was  soon  to  be  led  to  the  altar  by 
Edward  Clavering.  This  was  an  event  the 
intelligence  of  which^  though  unexpected,  did 
not  surprise  him ;  but  he  could  not  help  enquir- 
ing of  Emily,  how  it  came  to  pass  that  he  now 
for  the  first  time  had  any  intimation  of  it. 

*'  The  secret  was  not  in  my  keeping,"  said 
Emily. 

"  But  it  was  not  even  whispered  to  me  by 
Edward,  and  the  secret  must  have  been  within 
his  knowledge." 

"^  You  men  are  strange  creatures,"  she  replied, 
with  a  bewitching  smile ;  "  I  suppose  the  con- 
fession makes  the  heart  beat  so  quick,  that  it 
is  always  delayed  till  the  eleventh  hour." 

"  That  is  one  way  of  accounting  for  it,  cer- 
tainly," replied  Delamere;  "but  through  what 
medium  did  it  escape  at  last  ?" 
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"  Oh  !  a  love  secret,"  said  Emily,  langliing, 
"  is  like  ether ;  take  what  pains  you  will  to  con- 
fine it,  it  imperceptibly  evaporates." 

"Well,"  replied  Delamere,  "let  it  have 
exhaled  how  it  may,  it  is  long  since  I  have 
heard  anything  that  has  given  me  such  real 
pleasure,  for  a  happier  union  could  not  have 
been  made  on  either  side;  there  arc  not  two 
beings  on  earth  better  formed  for  each  other." 

"  I  was  sure  you  would  think  so,  perhaps ; 
but  for  that "  she  paused. 

*'  Pray  finish  your  sentence,  my  dear  Miss 
Clavering." 

"  I  was  going  to  say  that  but  for  that  I  should 
have  hesitated  in  taking  the  step  I  did,  but  I 
felt  assured  that  as  the  best  and  most  valued  of 
my  brother's  friends  you  would  not  think  I  did 
■svrong.  A  few  words  will  explain  the  sudden- 
ness with  which  the  intelligence  came  upon  you. 
Ellen  Roseneath  and  myself  had  never  till  lately 
been  at  so  great  a  distance  from  each  other  as 
to  occasion  us  to  correspond.  When  the  state 
of  her  mother's  health  rendered  a  change  of  air 
indispensable,  she  went  for  a  time  into  North 
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Wales,  and  took  up  her  residence  at  Llangollen. 
In  the  letter  which  I  last  received  from  Ellen,  the 
dear  girl,  in  the  fullness  of  her  heart,  confessed 
her  attachment  to  Edward  with  such  a  truthful 
simplicity,  and  at  the  same  time  in  such  a  spirit 
of  hopelessness,  that  I  resolved  to  act  upon  the 
thought  that  suggested  itself.  I  had  long  known 
the  deep  regard  my  brother  felt  for  her,  and 
that  it  was  only  his  being  unacquainted  with  the 
state  of  her  affections  which  had  prevented  his 
avowing  it.  He  knew  that  she  had  rejected 
other  suitors  of  rank  besides  Lord  Trecastle ; 
he  thought  this  might  possibly  arise  from  her 
preference  for  some  individual,  and  the  uncer- 
tainty as  to  who  that  individual  might  be,  made 
him,  from  a  motive  of  delicacy,  refrain  from 
professing  any  feeling  stronger  than  their  mutual 
friendship  authorised.  Not  knowing  how  long  this 
interval  of  suspense  might  continue,  and  being 
myself  convinced  that  there  was  no  real  cause 
for  it,  I  resolved  to  shew  Ellen's  letter  to  my 
brother ;  and  having  first  consulted  my  mother, 
under  her  sanction  I  did  so.  It  is  sufficient 
for  the  present,  to  say  that  it  was  this  step  which 
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led  to  the  liappy  event  that  is  about  to  follow 
from  it.  Had  I  doubted  whether  the  end  jus- 
tified the  means,  I  should  certainly  have  had 
recourse  to  your  counsel.  Would  it  not  have 
confirmed  my  mother's  ?" 

"  Unquestionably  it  would,  Emily,"  replied 
Delamere.  "  When  the  end  is  the  happiness  of 
all  concerned,  the  means  can  never  want  jus- 
tifying. You  made  the  most  valuable  use  that 
could  be  made  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  you. 
It  was  an  act  which  your  whole  life  will  ap- 
prove." 

No  one  could  appreciate  more  tridy  than 
Delamere  the  sexual  sympathy  from  which 
this  act  proceeded.  He  has  been  often  heard 
to  say  that  the  only  problem  worth  solving, 
at  any  time,  is  how  the  most  real  happiness 
can  be  pressed  into  the  short  space  of  our 
earthly  existence  ?  To  the  true  solution  of 
this  question  he  would,  had  it  been  referred  to 
him,  have  assigned  the  highest  prize  that  ever 
was  awarded  to  philosophical  discovery.  He 
had  conversed,  much  and  often,  with  Timon,  on 
the   deep-seated  causes  of  human  misery,    and 
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upon  tlie  perverted  religion,  the  unreasonable 
laws,  and  the  irrational  institutions  which  are 
among  the  most  active  of  those  causes.  That 
darkness  is  fast  withdrawing  which  has  so  long 
hidden  from  the  eyes  of  the  many  the  interested 
movements  of  the  few.  To  foretell  what  the 
light  will  disclose  when  the  mist  which  now 
hangs  over  it  is  broken  away,  is  beyond  the 
spirit  of  prophecy  ;  but  that  portentous  changes 
are  going  on  is  visible  to  every  one.  Those 
whose  province  it  is,  as  Timon  once  remarked, 
to  provide  against  the  storm  while  it  is  yet  in 
the  distance,  instead  of  setting  themselves  gravely 
to  the  task,  are  cyphering  on  the  sand.  They 
are  eternally  busy  with  projects  which  they 
bring  to  no  issue. 

Had  the  private  concerns  of  Timon  not  sepa- 
rated him  for  a  time  from  the  society  of  Dela- 
mere,  his  opinions,  bearing  more  immediately 
on  the  present  crisis,  would  not  have  been  with- 
out interest.  He  was  in  relationship  with  a 
ciixle  in  which  much  was  going  on.  He  saw 
results  pressing  themselves  out,  irresistibly,  on 
all  sides,  and  he  watched  them  attentively.     In 
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an  intimate  communion  with  his  friend,  he 
would  probably  have  made  them  known.  He 
may  perhaps  do  so  even  yet;  for  should  lie  live 
to  return  to  England,  I  do  not  wholly  relin- 
quish the  hope  of  giving  them  to  the  public. 


THE    END. 
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